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THE ABO! 


ionIsM has certainly grown now 


into an impr rtant political Fact, to 
whose demands upon our notice, if to 
neither its entreaties nor its arguments, 
we cannot refuse, at least an anxious, it 
neither an admiring nor approving at- 
tention. It is not to be denied, that at 
the late election—partly from a ciden- 
tal circum and partly from its 
own strength—yet still 

a fact—it has been able to hold quiver- 
its mad hand the balance of 
between the two great parties of 


tances, 


practically as 


ing in its 
power 
the country. 
attract to itself that court which the 
selfishness of 
to important political elements of pow- 
er. It saw itself besiewed 
importuned, all but knelt to, by 
the two contending parties ; and though 
the other held sternly aloof from it, yet 
even that other did not affect to regard 
Spe- 


It was strong enough to 
lity 14 Tey 
politics addresses ony 


flattered, 


one of 


its decision without apprehension. 
Py 


cial missions were sent to it, of hich 
personal weight and influence, and al- 
most officially recognized and accredit- 
ed—by private letters, whatever public 
disavowals “our friend John Speed 
Smith” may have concurred with others 
in deemir g¢ indispensable. And when all 
failed—or rather resulted in only that 
partial success which was practically 
equivalent to failure—when the main 
bulk of the Democratic portion of Abo- 
litionism, and a portion of its Whig 
constituent parts, refused to listen to 
the voice of the charmer. and ve for 
Clay, so that 15.000 of its votes in the 
balance State, New still 


York, were 
cast for their own candidate, an excess 
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ATIONISTS, 


of 10.000 bevond that by which the 
Democracy succeeded in ‘carrving the 
State, and with it the Union—how were 
they not assailed by the defeated party 
as having done it! Was it indeed come 
to this? Has Abolitionism held in its 
power the arbitr#ment of this great na- 
tional issue? 


y t 


t 
{ 
} 
UY 


Has it been first implor- 
ingly courted to elect one President, 
and then resentfully reproached with 
having elected another? Verily, then, 
small as is the respect we have accord- 
ed, or are disposed to accord it—verily, 
Political Abolitionism is no joke. It is 
a Something, even though it be only a 
wild bull loose in the streets. When 
we recall illections of 
the late canvass, we <« 
confess how narrowly we have 


some of the rec 
nnot reiuse to 
escap- 
horn. 

Mr. 
Alabama 
’ It is a question 
never now to be answered ; 
which when Mr. Clay 
times reflects, how deeply may he not 
his mis- 
taken parents, in ever teaching him to 
make his first infantine pothook ! 

Nor is New York the only State in 


ed being fatally gored by its 
Should we have t! 
Clay had not 


pro-T'exas Letters 


ius escaped if 


published his 


but one on 


himself some- 


deplore the fatal kindness of 


bet great exist- 


isions of the people, 
power, 


between the two 
ing political div 
Abolitionisn 

It is true also of Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Ma } 
Vermont—perhaps we ht add 
others. In the rece ‘lection, it Is 
certain that it has its full 
strenoth, It one of 


the pring i] al issues involved being 


tholds the balance of 


sac 


1usetts, 


has been divided, 
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its Whig portion—(and a considerable 
majority of it is undoubtedly Whig in 
its origin and continued sympathies) — 
and to give it to Clay. And this was 
the source of the interest with which 
we of the Democratic Party looked on 
as we stood by, and witnessed all the 
intense effort made by our opponents to 
carry off the whole body of the Aboli- 
tionists on the strength of the anti- 
slavery elements which they, and un- 
fortunately the Administration, had 
managed to mix up into the Texas 
question. We only feared lest they 
should carry off the whole, both the 


Whig and Democratic portions. Had 


they not succeeded to the extent to 
which they did with the former (and 


perhaps a small number ot the latter), 


our majority in this State would have 

been larger. Their vote at the election 

of November, 1843, was upwards of 

17,000 in the State of New York. 

They counted « ifide nt ly on a vote oi 
’ 


at least 25,000 this year. ‘The differ- 


ence between those numbers is but a 





reasonable allowance for the growth 
which has undoubtedly taken place in 
their strength within the past year. 
Full 10,000 of their general number— 
of those who must hereafter and will 
be considered as their own—must have 
voted with the Whig party at the late 
election. 

Such a “third party,” as a political 
fact, is, we repeat, no joke. It may be 
condemned, but it cnaneet be laughed 
at—it may be detested, but it can neith- 
er be despised nor disregarded. What 
shall be done with it? Why is it ?— 
Whence ?—above all, Whither? 

The last is a question we begin now, 
for the first time, to look upon with 
some solicitude ;—slight, inde ed ; yet 
still not to be entirely sile snced, even by 
the best reasonings or best hopes we 
can indulge in the matter. Not that it 
presents anything formidable, so long as 
reason and patriotism shall not have 
quite taken leave of the mind and heart 
of the American people; yet still in- 
volving elements, possibly susceptible 
of development into seeds of evil too 
fearful to be contemplated with any de- 
gree of calmness. 

The present position of Abolitionism, 
as a political idea and a practical poli- 
tical power, is the result of a long series 
of mutual mistakes and mutual wrongs, 
on the part of both its own fanatic 


character to draw off a large section of 
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friends and its little less fanatic foes. 
Good and bad, right and wrong, have 
been so confuse idly mixe d up in it and 
about it, that many minds unquestion- 
ably of a high order, both in point of in- 
and integrity of purpose, have 
been led into the opposite extremes of 
opinion and corresponding action in re- 
gard to it. Each seeing only the right 


on his own side, and blind to all but the 


telligence 


wrong on the other, have been led into 
these conflicting fanaticisms of mutual 


} 


hate, which, unless arrested in their fast 


thre aten conse- 





progressive tendenc V; 


quences incom with the perma- 





I 
nent harmony, or even ¢ sion of our 
nats nal system. This must no longer 
be. The dan the evil, has already 
grown to a height which must awaken 
the alarm of all the considerate, the 
calm and the patriotic amongst us. 
It is time now that they should rescue 


the question from the hands of its anta- 
conist zealots,and without further delay 
apply some effectual remedy, to arrest 
its continued agitation in the spirit and 
in the manner which have characterized 
its agitation for the past ten or dozen 
years, 

The Aboli 
mistakes; the Southern slave-holders 
have made gre 
litical parties in the North have made 
great mistakes, in regard to it. 

We have no reference to the merits 
of the general question of the Abolition 
of Slavery, pro or con. Abolition and 
Abolitionism are two wholly distinct 
things. Many persons, both at the 
North and at the South, look with favor 
upon the former, and earnest desire for 
its earliest practicable attainment, who 
nevertheless are foremost in their oppo- 
sition to the latter. They stand op- 
posed to the latter, indeed, for the very, 
reason that they, dispassionate ly an’ 
calmly, favor the former. ‘There is 
many a Southerner, who, as a Southern- 
er, and if the question were left wholly 

Southerners, would anxiously favor 
any and all feasible or likely modes of 
ridding the »mselves of Slavery ; yet who, 
sO long as the agitation of ‘the question 
is kept up in the spirit which has cha- 
racterized the movement, moral and po- 
litical, of Abolitionism, will never cease 
to oppose to it the sternest, and even a 
highly resentful, resistance. Where it 
was their policy toconciliate by brotherly 
kindness, they have preferred to exasper- 
ate by the worst outrages of insult. Be 


tionists have made great 


at mistakes ; the two po- 
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it borne in mind, that Abo! tia nism, not 
Abolition, is the subject of the present 
article. 

Independently, then, of whatever of 
truth or error ae reside in the funda- 
mental doctrine from which they derive 
the name they have so much discredit- 
ed,—truth as seen from the one point of 
view, error as from the other,—the 
Abolitionists have throughout commit- 
ted the fatal mistake of urging a purely 
moral cause by means, not only foreign 
to that character. but hostile to it, in- 
compatible with it. Where they had 
to persuade, they have undertaken to 
force. Where love was the spirit in 
which they should have approached the 
task, they have done it in that of hate. 
Anti-Christ has been made the animat- 
ing and presiding influence of a move- 
ment purport ing a purely Christian 
character, and having no other possibil- 
ity of att: Lining its prote ssed obje ct than 
by Christian means. We do not say 
this of all—far from it !—but the num- 
ber has been neither small nor back- 
ward in activity and loudness among 
them, who have made it perfectly ap- 
parent to every dis 
that it was much more the slaveholder, 
than slavery, that they had brought 
themselves to hale—much more them- 
selves, ohh their own angry passions, 
their own one-idea’d partizanship, and 
inflamed bitterness of fanaticism, that 
they had come to Jove, than the slave 
who served at once for their text and 
their pretext. God will not be served 
in the livery of the Devil. ‘The weapons 
that go on crusades, should be blessed 
before they start. 

And now what good have they done ? 
Have they made any advance toward 
the attainment of the object of giving 
liberty to the siave of the South? Is 
the political importance, as a balancing 
party, to which they have risen, or rather 
to which they have been raised, any such 
advance? Far indeed from it. They 
might go on, and if the same influences 
were unwisely continued which alone 
have ministered to their progressive 
strength, and they might first make the 
Union intolerable to live in, and then 
might effect an angry and hostile dis- 
ruption of it. But meanwhile, as for 
any of that influence on the Southern 
mind—on either the reason of the 
slaveholder or his heart—from which 
alone can proceed any chance or means 
of effec ting the profe esed object of their 


sinterested observer, 
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fierce labors, every day of such contest 


tends only to remove a ier and farther 
its attainment, if ever it may be attain- 
ed. Without adopting all the extreme 
prince ipl es of the Peace Societies or of 
the Non-Resistance doctrine, ve t of this 
truth at least every hour’s experience in 
life affords Saath confirmation, namely, 
that the principle of Force is not only of 
the earth, earthy, ec we are half te mpted 
to say of the Devil, devilish. It is the 
principle of Evil and not of Good; and 
the less of it we call into service, in all 
matters of moral government’'or man- 
agement of men, the better. It rarely 
fails to do absolutely and immediately 
more harm than good; and even in 
many of its applications where the 
present expedient good appears most to 
predominate, it is atte nde d with so 
much incidental or eventual evil which 
might have been avoided by patient 
time or b "Vy the emp iloyme ont of the gen- 
tler arts of Christian love, that even 
that apparent good is far, far too dearly 
bought. Abolitionism has committed 
this fatal and suicida) error.—suicidal, 
we mean, to its true moral vitality. It 
had made mistakes bad enough and 
many enough before ; it has made none 
worse than this last one, of converting 
itself into a political party, with a view 
to compel the legislatic n of the country 
into the channel of its own peculiar 
single idea, by means which in their 
ultimate analysis all resolve themselves 
down into this bad and false principle of 
pl ysic al Force. 

The principal point we had in view 
in aiedias to the participation of the 
two political parties of the North, in the 
general tissue of mistakes in which an 
unhappy fatality seems to have involved 
this subject, was this—namely, the 
popular persecution which at one period 
they both vied with each other in in- 
flicting, upon its legitimate agitation 
and discussion at the North, for the 
purpose of conciliating the good-will of 
the South in our Presidential contests. 
Who has forgotten the time when each 
strove so earnestly to disclaim and to 
disprov e for itself the character which 

eac h strove so earnestly to fasten upon 
other, that of being Abolitionist in spirit 
and tendency ? ? Hence the rivalry of per- 
secution directed, not merely against 
Abolitionism. but Abolition/s/s; not only 
in the bad enough form of newspaper vio- 
lence andabuse, but the still worse one 
of popular violence ; which mobbed the 
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preachers and lecturers, and burned the 
newspaper-offices and halls of discus- 
sion, of the obnoxious doctrine—doc- 
trine to a certain degree, indeed, ob- 
noxious in itself, but still more obnoxious 
from the danger supposed to exist that 
the whole Southern Presidential vote 
would go en 1s against the party 





. Cras re 
less iorwa 
} rey 


Ol mutuai disgrat e. ine persecutions 


ol this character which attended 





earner years of Abolitionism t the 
North, gave it early a moral vigor and 
vitality which started it powerfully on 
the career of its destined “ mission.” 
This has served, from the outs t, to at- 
tach to it the attractive « haracter of a 
doctrine, pure, philanthropic and liberal 


in its professed aims, yet persecuted, 


spirit. and by 


means of intolerance, bru- 


seemingly, in the worst 
the wors 


t 
tality and 


' These mob-perse- 
qualiy d sorace ul in 
themselves, and in} irious to the very 
They nurtured 


; : 
the infancy of Abolitionism into a 


opject ot their design. 


hardy energy of youth. to whi hevery 








day vas calculated to add increased 
ree, progress, a | boldness. It is the 
world-old story of persecution over 
again, which so rarely fails of defeating 
its own very purpose, whether it be di- 
rected against a nascent truth and 
good, or a nascent lie and evil. When, 
wh will the hun ra irn this 
innum repeated 1? Never, 
s a the m g 
i i - li) | - - 
di 
T a . ‘ ; 
very mon 3 i t 
which i id ILs ) | ce@e- 
cla They may | h mch to 
provoke, but not enough to justify, all 


they have done—to justi 





the grounds of pru and p n- 
dependently of ‘rs. We say 
nothing of their own lo al I les of 
action on the subject, bo 1 in resp to 


} 


their legislation, and to all they have 


both talked and done in a thousand 





modes, public and private, in a spirit of 
retanatory fierceness and violence, sur- 
passing all that awakened it. Of all 
this we say nothing. It lies out of the 
path of our present discussion, | of 
the general range of topic he 

observed. and still to be observed. in this 
Review, designed as it is for no sec- 


; 


tional, but for broad national circulation 
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and objects. We will simply remark 
in passing, that no man Is to be 
harshly judged in matters which he 





regards as involving the question wheth- 





morrow morning’s sun may not 
rise upon the spectacle of his own 
throat cut from ear to ear, his infant’s 
rains spattered on his door-post, and 
fore his own hearth-stone his wife 
| visited with a fate a 





worse than either It is 





i 
of the course pursi ed by the South in 


its Federal legislative action on the 


clare the conviction long universa 





where and frequent among themselves, 


} 
aicious 


that it has been the most in 
We allude 


articularly to the position assumed and 


they could have adopt d. 


maintained by them, in regard to the 





treatment of the class of Abolition pe- 
titions Not that there has been in it 
} violation either of the Constitu- 
ional provision on t subject, or of 
any great principle of Liberty and 

Popular Rig! I creat prin é 
ot the rignt 0 1) ) nas 
been agitated of late years, is reat 
1umDb under a system ¢ institu- 
I I ed As ¢ rs is, ont right of 
nr i ’ the p a 
rccom i th ut ricte cities 
onstitutio e s t is satisfied 
V C st rom pas o 
uny ° VW abridg I ifol the peo- 
} > De ya i to peti- 
1 n t f t redress ) 
ry tr, he had } 

S i 

f ! of ¢ on any ¢ 
t p 3 go » its 
ceedure, to be regulated self in the 
les if 1 ju ost effectual for 
the ¢ t ‘ { oper tunct s and 
lot e A it ‘ \r eral 
public weal. If clear in the conviction 

that it has no power to a ull « ’ 
ven sulmect—or even that it is highly 
in } 1j t = t nresent time to act 





LO pass cCoOlecuvels 1a e ciass 
ol pe till sk 10 { iction ivainst 
which it s thus solved, and to de- 
clare in vam once for all, that it 
will not take a ( lative action upon 
them,—that it w not V1 time to 
be taken up, or the tranquillity ot its de- 
liberations disturbed, perhaps its assem- 
blage dissolved, by receiving and dis- 


cussing the class of petitions In ques- 
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tion. All this it has a perfect consti- 
tutional! right to do, if, in its broad dis- 
cretion on the subject, it shall so deter- 
mine. Whether in the actual case re- 
ferred to, that discretion has been wisely 
exercised, not many are left now seri- 
ously to conte nd—pr ving their sincer- 
ity by their practical conduct The 
alleged violation of the “right of peti- 
tion,” like many a less plausible idea, has 
at least served as an excellent handle for 
influence on the public mind, in the sec- 
tion of the Union against which it 
could be said to be directed. Follow- 
ing on the heels of those former really 
unjustifiable modes of persec ution, 
against the obnoxious doctrine and its 
advocates, which have been referred to 
above, it was no difficult matter to at- 
tach to it, in popular estimation, the be- 
queathed inheritance of the character 
which had indeed belonged to them. 
The famous “twenty-first,” after- 
ward the “twenty-fifth rule,” thus 


therefore naturally became the obiect of 


a prejudice by no means its just or 
proper due. The Democratic party in 
Congress it was which stood by the 
South inthe establishment and main- 
tenance of that rule of internal proce- 
dure, with no small difficulty and no 
small danger, yet faithfully and firmly. 
The secret of this resides simply in the 
fact of the S/ate-Rizhis charac ter of its 

wen. 
<d the action sought | 


UY 


general doctrine, conduct and m¢ 
The could rewar } 

the petitions in question as indeed be- 
yond the true constitutional authority 
of Congress. while the party of Federal 
latitndinarianism could not. They 
y and honor- 
ably sustain their habitual Southern 


could therefore consistent 


friends on this point, especially whe 
equally clear in the conviction that 
these petitions were practical as in- 
jurious to the very cause of that haiien 


in whose name they purpo rted torun, as 
they were theoretica ly at variance with 
the true principles of the sacred Con- 
stitutional Compact. It was the South’s 
own peculiar affair, The position in 
question was constitutional and legiti- 
mate, however impolitic and dangerous, 
and the Northern Democracy undertook 


lomestic popt larity m 


. ’ 
Serious TISKS Oi ¢ 


thus supporting the South init. They 

at the same time, cave the latter, both 
publicly and privately, ample warning 
of the mistaken policy they were a 
suing, and of its probable tendency, at 


the same time that they fraternally 


yielded their judgment to the appeals of 
those more directly interested, nay, al- 
most solely inte rested. The Rule was 
adopted and sustained. The conse- 
quence has been.not only that the North- 
ern Democrats have been to a conside- 
rable extent forced into a position seri- 
ously false, difficult, and hazardous— 
not only that they have had to bear, and 
have generously and pauery borne, 
a gre at deal of unjust obloquy, not easy 
to repel without Ler al aa profound eX- 
planations ; but also that it has acted 
upon the Abolitionism ofthe North,as the 
spur to the horse, the whip to the top, 
the fan to the flame, the dam to the ac- 
cumulating weight of the waters. The 
consequence, in a word, has been that 
the Abolitionists have not only been 
converted into a political party strong 
enough to hold the balance of power in 
the most important Presidential election 
perhaps held under our government, 
but that the country. South, North, and 
all, has escaped more narrowly than 
we pray may ever again be the case, 
the calamity of their deciding that 
long trembling balance against the 
Democratic Party. 

The unhappy wy Rule in question has 
now been rescinded. Aud the manner 
in which it was done and acquiesced in, 
both in Congress and throughout the 
country, proves undeniably the univer- 

zal convl ‘tion of the impolicy of the 


Rul » and the irresistible necessity of 


its abrogation. That it can ever again 
be re-enacted, there is probably no sin- 
ole man, woman or child, in the Union, 
who will even res to believe, wheth- 
er it be with the belief of hope or fear. 
This was a sad eddie on the part of 
the South. Would that it had been the 
last—would that it had beent he worst ! 
That which it has commitled within the 


pas year, mn the persons of some of its 
ir representatives in the present 
administration, is a fu * worse Om 

We refer to the aanmet in which the 
juestion has been 1 naar and 


the caine’ on which the policy of An- 


nexation has been place: are so stren- 
uously ure? d. 

For us to declare our exalted admira- 
tion, respect, and ev n attachment, for 
Mr. Catnoun, would be superfluous 
enough, after the evi ani ‘es of it with 
which former pages of this Review 


yt 
have abounded—goine back even to a 


Texas qi 


period before the general reception of 


that great, powerful, and noble cham- 
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pion of some of the political principles 
most dear to us, back into that full com- 
munion with the De mone party, 
which he had for a time lost, by his long 
protracted re sk of opposition to it, 
during General Jackson’s administra- 
tion. No personal considerations are 
entitled to any place in dealing with 
such questions as are involved in this 
subject, in such times as these. Mr. 
Calhoun has been led, by the too fixed 
and narrowed intensity of one leading 
idea, into a course fatally replete with 
mischief, not only to the particular 
measure thus unhappily mismanaged— 
not only to the country at large—but 
peculiarly so to the South. As power- 
ful for ill, when unhappily in a path 
of even the most uprightly intended 
error, as he is for good, on those other 
occasions which constitute the rule of 
his life, the mistake being the exception, 
he has thus done more, far more, to ex- 
tend and strengthen at the North that 
Abolitionism against which his Demo- 
cratic friends have so self{-sacrificingly 
stood by the constitutional rights of the 
South, than Abolitionism could ever 
have done for itself. We still look on 
with amazement! We cannot under- 
stand—we can only deplore! What 
has become of the Southern doctrine— 

what, of the Northern Democratic posi- 
tion—that the institution of slavery, 
whether a good or an evil, was a local 
and not a national], a municipal and not 
a federal institution—with which the 
Free States had nothing to do—for 
which they were in nowise responsible, 
either to their own conscience or to the 
judgment of the world, even though it 
existed on the common ground of the 
District of Columbia ? What has be- 
come of this position, after a Southern 


President and a Southern Secretary of 


State—and that Secretary, John C. 
Calhoun, of all men living !—have so 
nationalized, so federalized, the ques- 
tion, as we have lately seen done? 
When that has been not only acted 
upon, but avowed, argued, vehemently 
urged—that, and that almost exclusively 
—as the ground for a large and mo- 
mentous measure of national policy !— 
involving the annexation of territory 
enough fora kingdom !—the assumption 
of at least a menaced war !—a war pos- 
sibly to be backed by England !—in an 
unascertained condition of the public sen- 
timent of our own country !—in certain 
disregard of the earnest objection of at 
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least a very large minority among our- 
selves !—the w hole done, moreover, ina 
manner of most unusual volunteer pre- 
cipitation, soliciting even with threats 
the compliance of Texas itself !—and 
actually pledging the military interven- 
tion of the country, by simple uncon- 
stitutional Executive promise, to plunge 
directly into war with Mexico, if she 
should execute her threat of immediate 
invasion of Texas!—and this while 
Congress, the sole war-making author- 
ity under the Constitution, is in ses- 
sion! Nay, more—what shall be said 
of our volunteer discussion of the es- 
sential merits of this peculiar local in- 
stitution—through the peculiar organ of 
our collective nationality, for which, if 
for anything, the Union, and the whole 
Union, is emphatically responsible—in 
public diplomatic papers, addressed to 
England, to France, to the whole civi- 
lized world! 

If all this can be done by great South- 
ern statesmen, on the avowed ground, 
the almost exclusively avowed ground 
of strengthening and preserving the 
institution of Slavery; what, we repeat, 
becomes of the above stated position oi 


the State-Rights party at North and 
South—the Democratic party of Strict 
Constitutional Construction? Why, at 


one fell blow, we find our whole ground 
knocked from beneath our feet! What 
concern be more national—more a 
subject of collective and universal re- 
sponsibility—i such doctrine as this, 
advanced from such quarters, and illus- 


can 


trated by such formidable national exe- 
cutive action, is sound? Cannot as 
much be done by indirect influence to 


destroy, as by direc t action to defend ?— 

toargue for the one side as for the other 
of a confessedly two-sided question ? 
—to shake off national respons sibility, as 
to assume and justify it? Suc h are 
some of the questions that immediately 


spring up out of the seeds scattered 
broadcast by these late events. 
Why, such doctrine as this would abo- 


litionize three-fourths, at least, of the 
population of every free State in the 
Union, and abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in two years from the 
date of its promulgation in the South, 
and reception by the public mind of the 
North! 

Let it not be forgotten 
warm friends of the immediate 
tion of Texas (though on very different 
grounds !) recognizing no obligation to 


that we are 
annexa- 
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wait longer for Mexican consent—devot- 
ed in support of the State-Rights theo- 
ry of the Constitution—and little enough 
disposed to favor Abolitionism. From 
this point of view, and in this capacity 
it is, that we look with so much aston- 
ishment and regret on the unfortunate 
mistake we have here signalized ; and in 
doing so we know full well, that we re- 
present nothing sectional, nothing par- 
tial, but not only the general Democra- 
tic—nay, the general American senti- 
ment on the subject—but the general 
Southern sentiment itself also. 

To repair the moral mischief which 
has thus been wrought, will be no long 
task. For the Democratic party of the 
North to maintain its ground ona diffi- 
cult and delicate question, like the one 
under consideration, when thus tripped 
up—disarmed—pinioned—by the very 
friends for whom it has done so much, 
borne so much, perilled so much, and 
whose rights under the most favorable 
circumstances it finds it so hard to de- 
fend—to do it too in the face of a party 
elated and high-strung as Abolitionism 
is by its recent demonstration of poli- 
tical power—is no child’s play. Per- 
severance in similar courses, in a similar 
spirit of administration, would inevita- 
bly result in arraying the Free and the 
Slave States in irreconcilable antago- 
nism, and in a violent disruption of the 
Union. God avert such consequences 
of our own infatuation ! 

We have room in the present article 
for buta few words more. Now that the 
Twenty-Fifth Rule has been rescinded 
—now that Abolitionists feel themselves 
thus strengthened and stimulated— 
that the overthrow of the Whigs has 
engaged such vast numbers of persons 
from their former relations and objects, 
who constitute natural recruiting ma- 
terial for that party—and now that the 
subject of Slavery has been thus nation- 
alized by its own very friends, in a mode 
obnoxious in so many ways to the pub- 
lic sentiment of the Free States—there 
can be no doubt that more vehement and 
powerful agitation of Abolitionism will 
take place than has yet been known. It 
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will pour and press on the next Congress, 
in the form of a demand for action more 
or less direct as the subject of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. It will call 
for its abolition there—-for the abolition 
of the slave trade—for the prohibition 


of the introduction of slaves into 
the District. These demands will 
be urged with a force that has ney- 


er yet attached to them, in conse- 
quence of that collective national re- 
sponsibility for the institution, in the 
eyes of the whole world, which has 
lately been spread over the whole North, 
East and West, by the South itself. We 
see but one way of quieting or avoiding 
this agitation, of which that miserable 
poverty-stricken little Ten Miles Square 
must continue the fatal ground, oppor- 
tunity and excuse. Let tt be given back 

Virginia and Maryland. It is per- 


fectly useless to the Federal Govern- 
ment. If thought by any desirable, 
Congress could still retain sufficient 


contingent authority to serve for its own 
protection againt mobs, if such danger 
should everarise. It could retain the 
ownership of all public buildings and 
property, with ample guarantees of its 
own independence, against any possible 
dangers that could ever assail it. No 
constitutional amendment is needed for 
this purpose. The action of Congress, 
in compact with the two States in ques- 
tion, is all that is needed. It would re- 
store the District to some degree of de- 
cent local government. It would relieve 
the Federal government froma constant 
drain upon its Treasury and its time. 
It would settle to general satisfaction 


this iole question of national respon- 
sib for oe this common na- 
tiomPterritory. I€would heal an issue 


which willelse long continue to bleed, 
perhaps fatally ; and it would do more 
than any other act that could be done, 
to quiet this weary and dangerous agi- 
tation. It has often been talked of, 
with more or less earnestness. The 
time has now come to do it. Who can 
oppose any rational objection to the rea- 
sons which now so powerfully recom- 
mend it ? 
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THE GHOST O 


BY 


Whoever has sailed up or down the 
East River in a fog, or driven to Hal- 


let’s Cove, Long Island, on a dusty 
day, or walked on the Third Avenue in 


the moonlight, has been | 


vision of a great to 
chost-like, in the air, and holding all the 


by the 
wer, rising, 


eset 


white 


neighborhood in subjection to its repose 
The SI 


1e¢ Shot-Tow- 


a ae + } mo 1 
oe old eliow. to be sure! 


and supernatural port. 
er is a stran 
*Spite of that incessant buz 
head, he holds 

grandly, as though he hadn't 

of making shot for the six-and-twenty 
United States. He never dozes or nods 
even in the summer noon; nor does | 





zing in his 
hich and 
the trouble 


himseii a 


1e 
fallasleep in the mostcrickety nichts, but 
winks, with that iron top of his, at all 
the stars, as they come up, one by one; 
and outwatches t There he i 
gaunt and clean, as a ghost in a new 


hem all. 


shroud, every day inthe year. Buildas 


you may, old Got Hammer and 


' 


1am . 


ding and trowel on all sides of him, if 
you choose.—vyou cannot stir him an 
inch, nor sully the whitemess in which 


} 
t > thed 
clot! iy 


tii 
glass of his of Kipp’s Bay! If you hay 


he sees h mse! in 


him once him aiways 





seen : you KNOW ' 

A sturdy Shot-Tower to be sure !—and 
go where you will, you carry him with 
you. He is the Ghost oO} New York, 
gone into the suburbs to meditate on 
the wickedness of mankind, and hint 
the Big City, in many a dream of "Wir, 
and gun-shot wounds, and pattering 


carnage, when she falls asleep. 
And can you see him from the back 


the City-Hall? Not with the 


- . 
steps ol 
i 


naked eye: but Lankey Foule standing 
there. once on a time, ha 1 him sent 
to him, and shook at the very ought 


He had 
ness-stand, within, and was pa 
the h, when 


smitten on the shoulde r 


just come down rom the 
at 
sudden 


ising 
he WAS OO! A 
‘ 1 he 
andib] ‘ ice sav to him: 
audibiy, a VOICE iy to nim: 

“ Meet me by the Shot-Tower, 


pore 
po! 


in heard, 


at 





twelve to-night !” 
A voice, but nobod r he looked 
about pr ymptly, dow the steps 


and back through the Ha No one vi- 
he knew the voice 


1e was forced to have a 


, and had 


> 


sible ; but 
a mind—yes, |! 
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NEW YORK. 


CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 


mind, to obey it. Lankey Fogle had 
the Shot-Tower in fear; but he must 
His hat pressed close upon his 
and part 
each of the other; a faded blue coat, out 
at elbows, the broad wrists hanging 
his hand; shuffling shoes; and 
Lankey a little man, withal: he descend- 


ro. 


eyes—evye-brow brim were 


over 


struck across the 
/ 


ed the steps slowly, 
Park, by the angle of the Post-Office, and 
stood on the brow of Chatham street, 
The Jews were as 
, with their gloomy whiskers, as 
berries ; the air smelt of old coats 
and hats, and the sideways were glut- 


towards the square. 


thic 
L! 


"* 
K 

me 
ack 
' 
i 


ted with dresses and over-coats and 
little, fat, greasy children. ‘There were 


countrymen moving up and down the 
street. horribly harassed and p rplexed, 
and every now and then falling into the 
these fierce-whiskered 


ed into a gloomy cavern, and 


hands of one of 


presentiy sent forth again, in a gar- 
ment. coat or hat or breeches, in which 
he might dance and turn his partner, 
to-boot. 
Lankey Fogle plunged down the de- 
Cil ity. 
A coat, s 
Wont you, now. a new under-tog ?” 
That ‘ere hat! 
This iy. sir, we're the No Mis- 
take oe 
2 as he slipped out of their hands— 
Cotton-baggin’, sir, to fill out ?” 
there’s holes for a rat- 


“My eyes! 
ter!” — 

“ He'll be a wreck, I say, ‘fore he 
‘ll never live past 


reaches the square—he 
Roosevelt—my ‘ord for i 

A solt strain o} floa 
a back-room, as his figure passed the 


flute ted from 


t} 
tiie 


door, joined by a mellow, low whistle, 
which are, it is supposed, integral parts 
of speech in the dialect of Jew ry. 

lided ale ng, wrapped up in 
inner it 


but it was of atruth 


Lankey 


s coat and 


o 
h editations, lor 
was nearing night; 

as much as he was worth to get him- 


self clear of the young barbarians who 
hung upon his skirts, as he passed 
along, and nearly brought them away. 


a bad case certainly, for the sun 


da level, shot through and 


It was 


vetting towar 
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through his apparel, passing in at an 
elbow and coming out at the hand; or 
piercing him through, from back to 
breast, as he turned; till every dusty 
corner of Lankey was lighted up with a 
sort of dim splendor. 

And when he came by the theatre (the 
Chatham), the case was worse than all, 
for he was set upon from the area of the 
theatre by a swarm of fly-away boys, 
with— 

“ Lankey! which - 1y, now ?” 

“T say, t ankey Fogle, where are you 
larking to ?”’ 

‘Come in, will you? Kirby on the 
top round.” 

“ Yes, yes . he’s in the big bellows 


to-night. Wi e’ll treat you to a go! 
‘And peanuts be sides !” 

“ Kee p off, will you, you you ing ser- 
pents !”” And he glance d from under his 
rim. 

“ Why, what on earth’s the matter, 
now! Lankey ina huff!” 

Three cheers for Lankey ina huff!” 

The air was cracked with a small 
storm of cheers, which blowing over. 
they renewed their game; but Lankey 
stood firm; and when they had all run 
up to him with a question and a close 
look in his face, and twisted him round 
on his heels by the arm, be passed on, 
and reached the square, thinking of the 
old white Shot-Tower, and the figure it 
would make by ine time he cot there, 
toward the round hour of night. 

He was in the elbow, turning to cross 
the lone walk, when he was called by 
name. tle looked up; it was the little 
Franklin Theatre, abutting the burying- 
ground, you know, with all its golden 
le *tters blotted out, its balcony for the 
pretty actresses to stand in razed away, 
its little snug box-office crushed, and 
the heart and soul of it, in the shape of 
foot-lights and curtains, taken out; it 
was a second-hand shop, when Lankey 
looked up at it, and a mysterious little 
man standing in an upper window wink- 
ed at Lankey, and uttered in a low voice: 

“ Allright!” 

Lankey looked at him with astonish- 
ment written out on his countenance in 
magnificent large text 

“| say, it’s all right!” 

The devil it is, thought Lankey; and 
looked again. 

“T say, it’s all right,’ a third time ; 
this time with a knock on the crown of 
his hat. 

Lankey smiled scornfully on the mys- 


terious man and moved on; he hada 
new motive for speed. 

There was Doyer-street, yet; and if 
he could get past that once, all would 
be well. But Doyer-street is a queer 
street, we all know; so crooked, and 
gad-about and whimsical. ‘Ten chances 
to one if a man enter it at one end with 
his head on his shoulders it be not turn- 
ed about by the time he is fairly out at 
the other. Doy er-street was not born, 
like other streets, in the commissioner’s 
ofhice, but was laid, so to speak, at the 
door of the square, exposed to the tender 
mercies, dependant on the charities of 
chance-comers (for every man is father 
to this disinterested little by-way,) to 
give it a stone or a touch of a kerb! 
‘The eye of the druggist’s red bottle was 
bloodshot, at the corner, for one thing ; 
and there was a melancholy old woman 
carrying in a bunch of eels with their 
heads down for another! But Lankey 
Fogle had a hope, and as sure as there’s 
white light from the moon, be cleared 
it at a moderate run. 

When Lankey stood fa‘rly at the 
mouth of the Bowery, he looked far 
away up its broad path as he could 
see, looming up on its line, that ugly old 
Shot-Tower; that everlasting chost of a 
tower that, go where he would, was in 
Lankey Yogle’s eye, without an eye- 
stone to take it out. But he saw in- 


stea’, this time, how, moved by a pa- 


triotism out of bounds, the whole air 
about this other theatre was indescriba- 
bly hung with flags ; a general hanging 
» be, of all the bunting 


out, there seemed t 
of the country. The rope was strong ; 
the flags were thick; and they waved 
away, shutting out the skyand makinga 
better heaven for the East Bowery CAZ- 
ers to look up at and live under. 

And Black Vulture, that marvellous 
steed, how he came down the great, 
black, gaping precipice, upon the bills, 
striking the printer’s ink from his heels, 
like fire! And the patriotic Putnam, 
how he held on and clinched his teeth 
and set his hat fiercely a-cock! The 
bills were huge and ‘yellow, and the 
type ‘uncommon’ large ; and how the 
ragamuffins plunged down the steps, 
and the miuffin-eaters rushed up! 
Lankey Fogle’s resolution shook within 
him; his feet quivered in his shoes with 
doubt; and he was on the eve of throw- 
ing himself in the wake of a chimney- 
sweeper G lown the pit-entrance, when, 
looking straight before him, at the bill, 
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his eye, in spite of itself, fell upon a por- 
tentous “ Beware !” 

It was enough: he hurried on as 
though the devil were at his back. And 
although now and then accosted by a 
Bowery Boy with a rough hand, and run 
against in token of affectionate recogni- 


tion by a big vagabond, Lankey, all 
things considered, made good speed; 


and, before he well knew it, was out 
upon the Avenue ; and then he began to 
quake. 

He had not gone many steps in this 
direction when anarm w as quie tly thrust 
into his own; and he found 
marching abreast of a stranger. He 
looked around. The was a 
short man in a dusty coat, with a red, 
blossomy nose. What was the stran- 
ger’s business with Lankey Fogle ? 

There was a mighty din upon the Av- 
enue, and it was not easy to tell. The 
hard riders were coming in from Har- 
lem, and the road roared with the spin- 
ning of wheels, and the air was thick 
with flying dust. There were men, 
solitary, in little gossamer-built sulkies, 
who seemed borne along on the air it- 
self: and men in couples in light wag- 
ons; and hard-drinking parties of four 
in barouches; and gentlemen far gone 
in close coaches; all in tremendous 
speed as if some great event were com- 
ing off immediately, a mile or two 
ahead, and they bound to be there at the 
peril of their lives. Then they were 
mightily bothered by men on horseback, 
who taking eac! 1 the footpath at the side 
of the road, laid themselves out on their 
horses and swept everything clean be- 
fore them. Then by great lumbering 
butcher-boys, who, on shambling cart- 
horses, came down the Avenue in troops, 
allowing themselves to be tossed about 
the road like so many hulks fallen into 
an eddy they could not manage; scram- 
bling hay -carts, with the hay ‘olf, return- 
ing, and running their sc raggy poles 
and shelving into the ribs of travellers, 
without the slightest reference to utility 
or ornament. 

So, with all they had a hard time of 
it, Lankey and the stranger. But they 
had got by this time at the cross-road 
that strikes off to Cato’s ; and there be- 
gan to be prospect of conversation; and 
happy that there was, for Lankey Fogle 
was smarting for it. 

“Sir!” said the stranger, turning 
full upon Lankey at a point where they 
began to have a glimpse of the Tower, 


stranger 


The Ghost of New York. 


‘himself 


[ Jan. 
‘this is the most important event of 
your life !” 

Lankey did not deny it. 

“It involves the destiny,” continued 
the stranger, “ the destiny, I say, of you 
and your posterity to the latest genera- 
tion.” 

The proposition was laid down and 
no one opposed it. 

“ Whether the hopes of mankind are 
to be blighted by the course you shall 
adopt to-night, remains to be seen!” 

It did. 

“ Remains to be seen.” 
‘And how far you are 
trust reposed in ‘you—” 

Their noses were close together ; 
they watched each other like dogs. 

$y the confiding and generous 
Joseph. , 

Lankey Fogle se sized his hand. 

“T unde rstand you,” said Lankey— 
“enough said !” 

The stranger buttoned his coat and 
went into a small pot-house by the road- 
side. Lankey Fogle took the road 
again, as far as Cato’s, and was forced 
to go in: it was not the Cato’s of in- 
fancy, the C: governed by that 
venerable and worthy and dusky man, 
in his little croppe “d pate and clean 
apron: when stages from far countries 
(Rye, and Sawpitts, and Danbury, and 
Cross River), came jingling, with their 
merry chains, to the door ; the driver dis- 
mounted, and the inside gentlemen dis- 
mounted, and there was a mighty bring- 
ing out of lemonade and crackers and 
sugar-biscuit to be tendered in the most 
gallant style, tothe green-veiled beauties 
within. No, no, that Cato’s was gone 
away ; a great grave had been digge d for 
that.a clean white cloth had been spread 
over it, and it was buried beyond resur- 
rection. That Cato’s had been launched 
on the stream of time and had gone 
backward, like an ark of peace and com- 
fort, and true jollity, sailing to whence it 
could not return. But there stood the 
great white Tower over the way ; re- 
proaching it silently for parting compa- 
ny: for tavern and tower they had 
known each other from the corner stone : 
and Lankey Fogle hurried in, for he 
thought the old Tower somehow or other 
stooped his back to the very door of the 
new Cato’s, to see what kind of nonsense 
could be going on there now that the 
old soul was gone. 

Lankey called for a small toddy, 
and-hot. 


he resumed; 
worthy of the 


and 


ato’s 


hot- 
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The landlord brought it himself. hind him ; it was the city leaving off its ! 
“A queer night this,” said the land- work, with a cheer. ‘There was a 
lord. mighty blaze in the sky ; the city light- 
Lankey Fogle took a long pull. ing up forthe night. How green the grass 
“ A skimmery shimmery night, sir,” was !—how it sparkled and winked and 
pursued the landlord. laughed in the clear moonshine! But 
Anothe r pull toward the bottom. there was a shadow on it now—a huge 


‘The Shot-Tower has been busy asa_ shadow, made neither by man, nor house, 
ii all day to-day; and such a singing nor tree: it was the dark side of the old 


as he’s kept up!” Shot-Tower ; and when Lankey looked 
Lankey Fogle admitted it by his man- up, how wickedly and wilfully, cool and 
ner of setting down the glass. self-possessed, that old white ghost of a 
He went out very quietly, winking at Tower held himself! Not inquisitive, 


the landlord in a sleepy way; at which nor overbearing, but scandalously calm 
the landlord, in turn, shook his head. and indifferent. Lankey Fogle was 
As he got into the road again, a great alarmed, much more than if he had 
hay-cart was passing, so high piled up, pitched himself head-foremost into Lan- . 


that the moon now abroad, seemed to be key’s waistcoat, and offered downright } 
sleeping in itstopamong the fresh-mown fight; and when he saw in its shadow ; 
blades. His heart sunk within him. a figure leaning down and delving the 


He entered the great gate at the Mount earth—he leape d the fence! Was it to 
Vernon school, where the trotting-course keep his appointment, or fly from it ? 
used to be. He passed through the Whichever it was, who could blame f 


orchard. There was a great shout be- him ? 


THE BALLAD OF DON RODERICK, 


BY S. WALLACE CONE. 


“My daughter,” queth Count Julian, “ Need must that I should go 
To guard the town of Ceuta against the Paynim foe: 

Don Roderick hath committed the fortress to my care, 

And foul my shame if field were fought, and Julian were not there.” 
“ Now God and our dear Lady defend and help the right! 

And yet I would, my father, thou went’st not forth to night. 

I have a strange foreboding of some misfortune near, 

And tho’ the field were fought 2 und won, I would thou stayedst here. 


” 


I. 
** Out, out on thee, Florinda—what folly, gir), is this ? 
Take, an’ thou wilt, my blessing, and give me back a kiss. 
But go I must and will, wench; aye! go, come foul or fair ; 
No field at Ceuta must be fought, and Julian be not there!” 
In haste he donned his harness, and mounted him to selle, 
And to his beauteous daughter he waved a fond farewell ; 
And oft afar he turned him to gaze with longing love, 
Where stood the weeping damsel upon the tower above. 


II. 
But lo! a plump of lances, with banners waving high, 
Have passed upon the hill top, beneath the sunset sky, 
Count Julian scarce hath vanished upon the eastern side, 
When spurring fast and furious they from the westward side. 
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The warder gave the signal of foes approaching near, 
Upets urted then Florinda, and dashed away the tear. 
“ What garrison is left us?” “ Lady, but twenty men !” 
“ Away and man the ramparts! We'd meet them tho’ but ten !” 


IV. 
“ But with such odds, dear lady, is sure defeat and cheap !” 
“ Begone! Count Julian’s castle, Count Julian’s child will keep. 
Hang out our house’s banner. Twenty ! we nee d ‘no more ; 
And \ wo betide the craven who fails in his d devoir ! 
Before the castle’s barrier his rein the foremost ao 
And deftly on his bugle a peaceful summons blew. 
“ Now wherefore come yon lances, Sir Knight ?” the lady cried, 
“ And what may be your purpose in hostile guise that ride ?” 


Vv. 

“ Hostile! nay trust me, lady, ’tis but our guise is so ;— 
Base knight were he and craven who he armed so fair a foe. 
An thou wilt look more ¢ lose ly agninat yon sunset sky, 
Thou’lt see Dox Roperick’s banner above the lances fly. 
The chase to-day pursuing, a shaft hath pierced his side, 
And hitherward for succor he hath been forced to ride. 
Wherefore, fair dame, | pray thee no farther parley wait, 
But open to our monarch thy father’s loyal gate.” 


vI. 
Right joyfully cried Cava—* Sir Knight, my father’s hall 


Though thousands came with Roderick, hath room, I trow, for all. 


Wide barrier and portcullis, my trusty liegemen, fling, 

And to our castle welcome Don Roderick, our King !” 

He bowed him to his saddle, and hied him to the train, 

And down the hill they hurried, and pricked across the plain ; 
I wot when "round he turned him, across his face there came 
A scornful smile and evil, and the red blush of shame. 


VI. 

With trumpets loudly braying their proud and joyful notes, 
With shouts of hearty welcome from twe nty loyal throats, 
With love and faith and honor, her liegemen one and all, 

As bade their lady, welcomed Don Roderick to her hall. 

But shout and lordly trumpet he gave them little heed, 

For two that ride beside him must lift him from his steed. 
They bore him from his saddle with mournful step and slow, 
Whilst the proud trumpet’s clamor died off in wailings low. 


vill. 
The monarch and his nobles, with love and courtesy, 
They welcomed to the castle and served him on the knee ; 
They bore him to a chamber, for wounded seemed he sore, 
Aud spread a couch full softly, and crept across the floor. 
Then came the fair Florinda, a skilful leech was she, 
The bruised King to comfort in his extremity. 
His couch she knelt beside it: his barons watched around ; 
And with her gentle fingers she closed the monarch’s wound. 


Ix. 
The gaping wound together she with her fingers pressed, 
And spread a cooling balsam upon Don Roderick’s breast. 
“ Now praise to St. “Tago ! for this relief!”—he cries, 
His lips gave thanks to heaven, he thanked her with his eyes. 


[Jan. 
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And night and day together with eye that never slept, 
Beside the wounded monarch her watch the lady kept ; 
And night and day together she prayed on her bended knee, 
‘lo God and Mary Mother, that they her help would be! 


Part II. 


:. 
It was upon the morning of John the Baptist’s day, 
Don Roderick left his chamber to wend upon his way. 
It was upon that morning, the morn of good St. John, 
Of all the deeds acc ursed, the most accursed was done. 
sefore the lady Cava, the king he bent him down, 
And for his cure he thanked her—I wis she did not frown. 
Before the lady Cava the king he bent his knee, 
“Thou cur’st,’ quoth he, “ my body—yet sore thou woundest me! 


Il. 
“The shaft it pierced my bosom, alack! thy lovely eyes 
Have barbed a sharper arrow, and in my heart it lies. 
Nay! frown not, gentle Cava, nor look, sweet love, forlorn ; 
sut hie we both to Burgos on this the Baptist’s morn. 
With feasting and with revel thou shalt be welcomed there, 
And mistress will I make thee of lordships broad and fair. 
Upon the knee to serve thee a thousand shalt thou have, 
And I thy lord and monarch will be thine humblest slave.” 


MII. 
“ What,” cried the shuddering maiden, “Is thus my care repaid ? 
Oh! King, how have I wronged thee, that thou shouldst thus degrade ? 
Part ! part in peace, Don Roderick, and on my bended knee 
I’!l pray that our dear Lady, this thought may pardon thee.” 
“ A larger boon then ask ye, for larger will we need, 
And the good saint must pardon, sweet wench, both thought and deed ; 
For by the rood,” cried Roderick, ‘“ and by my crown I’ ve sworn, 
That thou shalt ride to Burgos on this the Baptist’ $s morn. 


IV. 
“Oh king! oh king! bethink thee, Count Julian’s good right hand 
This day is doing battle to guard for thee thy land! 
Bethiz 1k thee of thine honor ! bethink thee of thy 1 need, 
When wounded sore and helpless thou at his gates didst bleed! 
And by thine oath of knighthood, and by thy hope of grace, 
a ng not this foul dishonor upon my father’s race ! 
Part! part in peace, Don Roderick, ‘and on my bended knee 
Til ae that Mary Mother thy thought may pardon thee!” 


v. 

“ Come,” quoth the monarch, smiling, “ no more, no more delay! 
We two must be in Burgos before the close of day ! 
Back started then Florinda, and raised her hand on high, 
Her lips all white and bloodless, and fierce her fl: ishing eye,— 
“King! if thou dar’st dishonor—God curse thee for the deed! 

e Upon the field of battle deserted may’st thou bleed! 
An outcast from thy kingdom, from crown and hope exiled, 
Be thy false soul unshriven, thy traitor’s grave detiled !” 


VI. 

— scowled the haughty monarch—he seized with ruthless hand, 
nd bore her to a palfrey, amid his ruffian band. 

Y orth from her weeping damsels he bore their hapless dame, 

Whilst in a blessed swooning she recked not of her shame. 
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Oh! when Count Julian heard it, a vengeful man was he ; 
And in his wrath he called the Moor across the groaning sea; 
He tore his beard of silver, and bitter oaths he swore,— 
*“ God curse thee, thou false monarch ! God curse thee ever more! | 


VI. 
“T was thy truest soldier, I am thy deadliest foe ; | 
The vengeance of the Father shall lay the Monarch low. 


Welcome to Spain, oh Tarik! From Afric’s burning sands, 
The gates are open, Saracen, to thee and all thy bands. 

Pour “forth thy dusky legions and swe ep from shore to shore! ! 
Smite, till the name of Spaniard be heard of never more! 
Unfurl thy crescent banner! Set forward to the fight! 

On Roderick and on Julian no sun shall set to-night!” 


VIII. 
Fly! fly, thou false king Roderick! Fly, fly, ye men of Spain! 
Count Julian dogs thy footsteps! your army strews the plain ! 
Weep, weep, and beat your bosoms. ye who we : wives ile mor ‘ 
Weep for your orphi ined children, slaves to the Paynim’s scorn ! 
Wo to the noble’s castle ! wo to the hermit’s grot! 
Wo to the stately city! wo to the herdman’s cot! 
Weep for your bl ighte dhonor! weep for your country’s loss! 
How! { for the Crescent floating above the trampled Cross ! 


IX. 
It was upon the morning before the field of shame, 
Unto Florinda’s bower in haste Don Roderick came. 
“Fly! fly!” he cried, “ Florinda! The Moorish host is near, 
And doubtful is the battle—I durst not leave thee here !” 
Oh! God forgive thee, Roderick ! She lies before thee now, 
The dagger in her bosom, and death upon her brow, 
To horse, to horse, Don Roderick! her bruised soul is free, 
And on the field of battle Count Julian waits for thee. 


x. 
Now cursed be the hour Count Julian turned to go 
To guard the town of Ceuta against the Paynim foe ; 
Accursed be the hour the King fair Cava sought ; 
Accursed be the hour his eye her beauty caught: 
And cursed Julian’s falsehood and Cava’s beauty be, 
That brought the dark-browed Moorman across the groaning sea! 
Since from Toledo’s cavern too true the mystic strain, 
For Roderick fell at Xeres, and Tarik ruled in Spain. 
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WHAT IS THE REASON? 


*“ HOW MUCH LAND AND PROPERTY, AND I HAVE NONE!” 


Tuts was the exclamation of a la- 
boring man, who ncesmapanied the late 
Theodore Se dgwick, from his residence 
in Stockbridge to a steamboat-landing 
on the North River, as he was setting 
off on a voyage to Europe. They 
were upon a mou mann summit in 
Berkshire, overlooki ing the broad valley 

of the Hudson. Spread out be fore 
them lay the rich aioe s and fat corn- 
fields of Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, 
and Ulster. Cities and villages were 
there, teeming with enterprise and 
wealth. Herds of flocks innumerable 
were pasturing upon the hills and 
grazing upon the plains. Upon the 
broad deep bosom of the majestic river 
floated many a barque, borne along on 


wings of wind or fire, deeply laden 
with the harvests of every clime. 
From along the tributary branches of 


the monarch flood, ascended the smoke, 
and was heard the rattle, of forges and 
factories, ever busy in pouring in their 
contributions to the full tide of wealth. 
The scene presented a living panora- 
ma, exhibiting in one brilliant view the 
harmonious competition and co-opera- 
tion of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Art, to provide supplies for every want 
and desire and taste of man. ‘The at- 
tendant was filled with amazement, and 
exclaimed—“ How much land and 
property, and I have none! What is 
the reason?” 

Wealth everywhere abounds. Kind 
Nature, no niggard step-dame, but an 
all-bounteous, loving mother, exhaust- 
lessly produces supplies for all her chil- 
dren. The Universal Father has writ- 
ten his attribute of Love over all the 
face of his creation, upon every mani- 
festation of his existence ; in the be ams 
of the morning light, the evening’s de- 
clining shadows, the gorgeous splendor 
of noon, and the solemn majesty of 
midnight ; in the sun, the stars, and the 
seasons in their courses; in the un- 
travelled solitudes of the forest. and 
the welling tides of the boundless sea 5 
and has inscribed it in characters of 
clearer light upon that altar which he 
a erected for his we rship in the dee p 
instincts and sentiments of man’s soul. 
We cannot then believe that He has 
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made poverty and want and servile 
toil the necessary lot of any human 
being ; that he has placed him in the 
midst of the lavish and superfluous 
riches, with which he is surrounded, 
only to tantalize him with the view of 
good which he is not to be permitted 
toattain. This fair earth was not made 
to be man’s prison-house and place of 
bondage, where his soul must be crush- 
ed and extinguished by material incum- 
brances; but for a garden of Eden, 
wherein grows every plant that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food, 
and in the midst whe reof is the Tree 
of Life, and the Tree of Knowledge,— 
not set there for the blinding, but for 
the healing of his eyes. Wealth every- 
where abounds, and liberal provision 
for every human necessity, comfort, 
luxury. Ample means are provided, 
too, for the large unfolding of man’s 
spiritual nature. Why in so plentiful 
a world does poverty so much more 
abound? Why is it, that so large a 
portion of men, born the equal heirs 
of nature’s abundance, are compelled 
to be the slaves of toil, to waste im- 
mortal energies, and lose their true life, 
in the wanton struggle for animal ex- 
istence ? Amid so much public pros- 
perity, why so much private wretched- 
ness? Why these savage hovels by 
the side of these vast and gorgeous pal- 
aces? Why this squalid, ragged vagrant 
wandering, homeless and famishing, 
among these abodes of luxurious opu- 
lence?) Why this huge mass of igno- 
rance in the midst of all these ostenta- 
tious provisions for education ?—this 
unshrinking vice even under the drop- 
pings of the sanctuary? Why is the 
ight of this young, new soul quenched 
in its opening by the mountains of in- 
cumbrance, which lie upon it, and keep 
it from emerging? Why, in a world 
so rich, are there so many millions who 
can say—* I have none?” Loud above 
the din of commerce, the clatter of ma- 
chinery, the stunning roar of the uni- 
versal struggle for wealth, a million 
echoes are heard repeating the ques- 
tion,—* What ts the reason? 

W ith the conservative portion of the 
community,—with those who regard the 








Is 


present as the best possible social or- 
der that can be formed out of such ma- 
terials as human nature furnishes, it is 
usual to impute inequalities of condition 
and the evils resulting therefrom, to 
personal mi! 
though I believe that far less influence 
the former than to the 


sconduct or misfortune :— 


is attributed to 
latter,—the individual is generally more 


in fault than his stars. Society, it is 





said, has done all it could do, to prevent 
or compeneate heir ine qualities. Onar 
politi titutions have untied 


equality ( 
societ : rh 
vidual en 
leaving 
own will. 
knowledge, 
open to all, 
4 





éver ialis to attain tf n 
It io m that in this state- 
ment s iv 1 ive ar more cred- 
it than it d s. Persona! on- 
ably the so > Oo 





> intense tne disor 





individual being, which are 
first i 
, and are the prominent indi- 

Ise, unnatural, or imper- 
fect organization of society. I know 
| fixed to many of our 
of statute law, an instrument 
which declares, in 
Declaration 


*s produced in the in- 


eations ol, a ia 


that there is pri 
books 
ealled a constitution, 
affirmance of 
of American Independence, that all 
men are created equal, and endowed 
by their Creator with certain natural, 
essential. individual richts. And I re- 
joice that it is there ; for though now 
it seems half-dead, it isa true and living 
word, that sha]! one day find an authen- 
tic utterance, and awaken and save the 
world. Tones of that utterance have 
been from time to time breathed forth 
from the deep heart of Humanity; and 
louder and louder tones are laboring to 


the notable 





find a voice, which society must pre- 
pare itself to hear,—for as it 
will they be infernal discords, or the 
harmonies of the universe. 

[ said that word now seems half-dead. 
While it j 


of all the 


hears, 


be the vivifying spirit 
8] 


should 
ti ns, 


pra tices, opi- 


nionus, oO the 
} 


action of society, in tts legislation and 
| denial! and 


Richts, set 


institu 


ociety, a great deal of 
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forth in declarations and constitutions, 
are treated in practice as abstractions, 
whose realization is possible only under 
certain and contingencies, 

2 2 ° 
which have never yet occurred, and of 
whose occurrence no historical analogy 


conditions 


justifies the expectation. 

No higher idea has yet been gene- 
rally entertained of the equality with 
which all men are { be ¢ ndowed, 


than as pe tical equality. equality 


said to 
re te be- 
fore the state. comprehended in the 


richt of suffrage, of office, and other 


! } : ‘ 

political rights. Equality in this form is 

] ‘ =) } “se } 

now he fully established : t political 
4 | . = 

rig s are limited by « Hitions of pro- 





perty, age, complexion, 
: i 





else ; and still more by the inequalities 
e : ’ . 
of culture and social ¢ 
result from the present arrans 
the social state. Knowledge i power 
inhere | ind wisdom cor ‘Ss a just 
wth t Wealth. f r. acci- 
5 s s things 

> ‘ ee ‘ : ' t! \ c. 
d at los runt 

om A { per- 
fant £ of political eq ’ . 
lec cls . ( f 1 become a 
pert t ¢ E I and as 
oppres as under those ms of 
social ¢ nizati which are founded 
rimariiy and s ly upon privilege 
the true doctru equality, as the 
principle of human brotherhood, of right 
essential 1 inali society has 
never embraced, and is apparently still 
very far from adopting. When thus 
proies ed in words, it is with ar implied 
reservation. a ret rei nm to the 
possible conditions of another life, a 


tacit protest of its incor 


the necessary 


distinctions on 
of the grave. : 


Mi n reve lt 


it require s them to give the divin grasp 
of brotherhood to the smutty artizan, 
the toil-becrimed ploughman, or that 


3 | 
hard-fated brother on who 


se brow God’s 
sun has stamped a darker hue than 
theirs. 

The most 
of the origin and functions of society 
leading idea is the protection 


generally received theory 


is, that its 
of property—meaning thereby a man’s 


} ’ l lenda 


material goods—houses, lan stocks, 


enineas, bank-notes: in a word, his 
purse. Without inquiring now how 
much truth is « { 1 in is state- 
ment, it Is t for the present 
pu eto Fay v } nitte ly 
tailed of fulfilling lice int view 
2 } ‘ 
of it Jt di not prot prope In 
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any just sense—in any but a purely 
arbitrary and conventional sense. It is 
not ¢ . protector of property, but a rob- 
be ra ind ! prot ctor ol tl robbers of pro- 
perty. 

[ am aware tha 
seemingly harsh language. But the 
conventional laws of property, counter- 
acting the natural laws, and the natural 


rights of man, are among oremost 


of the causes of the ignorance, poverty, 
sufiering and sin, which in all ages 
have decraded the masses of mankind ; 
and which, in all ages, conservatism, 
with a horrible obliquity of moral vision, 
has urged as a conclusive reason 
against the reform of the very abuses 
which haye caused them. ‘The time 
has passed for standing cap in h: and 
before hageard and hoary conventional! 
isms, to find soft-so unding names for 
the frands and manifold oppressions of 
man, Which the dead past has be- 
queathed to the living, reforming pre- 
sent. There is a natural right of pro- 
erty, as a natural right of life and 
Raty—ab jually conferred by the Cre- 
ator—be longing to man as man—equal- 
ly necessary to enable him to accom- 
plish the destiny assigned him. A 
more false and pernicious moral and 
political here sy was never broached, 
than that which founds the right of 
property on convention, and says, with 
Henry ( lay, “that is property, which 
the law declares to be so.” W hate ver 
deprives a man of a natural rig is 
robbery —whoeve r does it is a hee 
whether you, or I, or the irresponsible 
representative of our thought and will, 
social opinion and social law ; whether 
it be done at the mouth of the pistol, or 
under the plausible and venerable forms 
of immemorial prescription. Let us be 
true first of all to the reality of things, 
wasting not overmuch thought upen 
words, for “ words are the daughters of 
men, but things are the sons of God,” 
To begin with property in the earth. 
The earth was created for the subsist- 
ence of man; by the law of nature it is 
the common patrimony of the race. If 
by virtue of his creation as a son of 
God, every man has a natural, essential 
right to life and liberty; by virtue of 
the same relation, every man must have 
a right to an equal portion of the earth, 
or an equivalent, for his subsistence 
and use. Brotherhood, a common pa- 
ternity, necessarily involves a common 
and equal right of inheritance. But 


society, by its laws of acquisition and 


inheritance, deprives a large part of 
mankind of this natural rig ht. The 
whole face of the earth, from its pinna- 


ling with the clonds, dewn to 


vi lieys and de epest mines, is 
covered up with soc iety patents, and 
charters, and parcel ments, and title 
deeds, which secure it to some few in 
exclu ive and indef asible app poe 
tion; while the plundered ae’ s left 
without a reod; cannot set a foot upon 
the ground, out of the common high- 
way, without committing a legal tres- 
pass ; and must be indebted tothe public 
charity even for space to moulder in 
and return to dust. Our own constitu- 
tions, though based prolesse dly upon 
the theory of natural rights, have all 
admitted and sanctioned the a principle, 
transmitted from the ages when force 
and fraud were the only law, that an 
exclusive and perpetual title to the soil 
may be acquired, without iimitation of 
quantity or time. The title once ac- 
quired is held good against all mankind 
in all circumstances, is transmissible to 
descendants, and is not extinguished 
while one drop of the bloed of the 
original possessor can be traced in the 
veins of any human being in the re- 
motest cenerations. Here is a funda- 
mental injustice. creating original and 





necessary inequaliti s of social condi- 
tion. The social destroys the asserted 
natural equality of rights, and makes 
the title to that great property, which 
» for the subsistence 
and happiness of all the members of 
his human family, contingent and con- 
ventional, in the case of every indi- 
vidual; depending upon the accident of 
his being born of this, or that father, in 
this, or the alain house. Injus- 
tice is implied in every social difference 
between one man and another, which is 
not the consequence of personal con- 
duct. There is ‘injustice in the ar- 
rangements by which one is enabled ~ 
and does inevitably, begin life with a 

advantage over another. Society is as 
unjust when it creates, or permits, 
hereditary distinctions of property, as 
when it creates he reditary distinctions 
of rank, or differences in the security 
of life or liberty. For the right of 
property is based’ upon the same foun- 
dation with every other natural right. 
It is personal, and not conventional. It 


does not originate in, nor exist by the 


force of the laws of society, the will of 


the Creator cavi 
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the legislature, but by the law of human- 
ity, the will of God, and is, therefore 
univer sil inviolable. 


Passing from property in the earth, 


sacred, 
let us consider other species of proper- 
ty, and the solution which social insti- 
tutions give of the inquiry, “ Why hare 
I none?” What is Property? I have 
seen no definition which so well satis- 
fies the conditions of a natural right, as 
this: “Property is what a man ac- 
quires, without violating any one's 
right, and without neglecting any duty 
It is founded on the law of justice and 
Christian love. The ri ght ot property 
then, secures to every man the just 
fruits of his own labor, by a title that is 
good against the world. It forbids eve- 


ry one from appropriating to himself 


the fruits of the labor of another. The 
whole fruit of a man’s labor is his pro- 
perty ; no fraction of it, acquired under 
the above conditions, can be taken 
away, or withholden from him, without 
violating the Law of Nature. Society 
is unjust, if it permits him to be depriv- 
ed of any portion. It does not protect 
him. It is a robber, and permits rob- 
bery, as truly as if it per 
be de »prived of libe erty, and made a slave 
No one will think of disputing the pro- 


nitted him to 


position, that all the wealth of the 
world is the product of labor. The 
ground yields uo spontaneous harvests. 
Nature’s seed times and harvests must 


be purchased by toil; the se 


gives up 
her treasures only to th I 


y pionohe- 


: 
] ; 
ily plougn 


a 
» hari 


man of the deep; the earth hides her 
metals and precious gems in her dark- 
est caverns, till the strong arm of labor 
brings taem forth. The wealth of the 


pron a, A to 2 simple 


world, then, 
law of manhood and reasor 
the laborer. But the laborer h as it not. 
He is still a laborer, toiling d me by day 
for daily bread: while he, who has la- 
bored not, or labored no more, nor pro- 
duced more, builds palaces. Through- 
out all the employments of society, this 
distribution takes place. The produce r 
of wealth does not gather the harvest, 
but he who labors not, and produees no- 
thing. 
This is 
condition of 


belongs to 


no accidental or transient 
So long as the 
earth may be the subject of exclusive 
appropri: ation. beyond the wants, and 
beyond the life of ‘the individual genera- 
tions, inheritance, 
without limitations o or con- 
sanguinity, it is inevitab 


things. 


and the subject of 
f amount 
le that some will 
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come into life with no inl 


life and mu Having 
of their own,—or more strict 


ieritance but 
property 
ly, finding 


scle, no 


their share of the common patrimony 
withholden from them by the laws of 
society. vet ¢ ‘TY sl hiect to the inexo- 
rable law of hunger and cold—they must 


the property of 


starve, or work upon 





others. They must become slaves, or 
lab rer for W ures, Those positions 
are correlative, thouch not identical, and 
in some conditions the latter may be in 


a state of social existence more misera- 
ble and hepeles 
fundamental! idea of w 
are but a part of the actual product otf 
the laborer’s work ; a part being retain- 
ed and appropriated by the employer, 
under the names of interest on capital, 
skill, profit, risk, 
tion, by which the real nature of the re- 
lation of labor to its fruits is concealed. 
For a time. while the number of inherit- 
ors, or proprietors, is large, and that of 


than the former. 
apes is, that t 


or some other decep- 


non-proprietors, or laborers for wages, 
small, very crying 


is likely to tollow. not be 


comparatively no 


It will 
laborer to bee 


‘1 
evu 
very difficult 


ome 


for the 





a proprietor. But it is obvious that the 
difference in the numbers of the two 
classes will be constantly becoming 
greater. ‘The law is of universal force, 
that “to him who hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 


Capital accumulat- 


ing, and the 


will be constantly 
number of non-pr »prietors 
y the causes, 
er justice nor phi- 
ply misconduct 


the other; 


grow ving larger, b force of 
' i there is neithe 
cn in asserting, im 
on the one side, or 
or which imply anything more than su- 
perior caution, or | cunning, or 
jualities—a great- 
skill in the multi- 
ication of cha or simply than 
the different estimates which may be 
formed concerning the highest proper 
objects of human pursuit. As the num- 
ber of laborers increases, the proportion 
of the products of their labor returned 
to them in the form of wages is dimin- 
ished, according to the fundamental law 
of demand and supply; until, at length, 


losnr 
1OSO} 


merit on 


superior 
f those 


the absence « 


decree of 


er or less 


nces, 


wages are reduced to the standard of 
bare subsistence. This continues, with 
occasional fluctuations, alternating 


above and below that standard, the per- 
manent condition of the laborer. Such 
has heen the my ri ible d wwnward pro- 

sss of the working-man for wages 


pre 
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It has been retarded among us by the 
extent and fertility of our new te rritory. 
But enough is realized—presages not 
uncertain are before us—to forbid the 
hope that there is anything in our insti- 
tutions to save the laborer for wages from 
such a destiny. 

Notwithstanding these manifest pro- 
positions and experiences, conservatism 
appeals to an Astor and a Girard, to 
demolish a plausible theory by a stub- 
born fact—todemonstrate the “superior- 
ity of man over his accidents.” ‘Those 
are but rare exceptions. In a society 
of any long duration, wages, in the av- 
erage of all employments, cannot great- 
ly exceed the necessities of the animal 
life ; not at all, when several lives de- 
pend upon the labor of one. It is im- 
possible for every laborer, for he tgreat 
majority of laborers, to become capital. 
ists; and it is only by becoming capi- 
talists, and taking their turn of appro- 
priating the labors of others, that they 
can materially improve their condition, 
and rise into that blissful region of sun- 
shine, which conservatism assures them 
is within the reach of all. A Girard 


and Astor may occasionally dazzle the 
world by the splendor of success. Not 
as laborers for wages did they rise. or 


even begin to rise. Ina just condition 


of society, such results as they achieved 
would have been impossible, as they are 


undesirable, and as they now are to the 


vast mass inthe like condition. Inquire 
concerning the companions of their 


boyhood among the narrow lanes and 
dark alleys where their early years were 
nursed, and where arethey? Hundreds 
of them toilsomely lived, and obscurely 
perished, in the same dark lanes and 
alleys where they first saw the light; 

and. these two alone of them all, chil- 
dren of fortune, favorites of blind acci- 
dent, are raised aloft as symbols of a 

destiny which all might have reached ! 
It is a social wonder that a shoemaker 
in a generation becomes a le: ader i in the 
national councils, that a farmer’s boy is‘a 
Secretary of State, anda working black- 
smith makes himself master of fifty 
languages. ‘The vast host of shoemak- 
ers, farmer’s boys, and blacksmiths, 
whom the pressure of society kept for 
ever at the bench, the furrow and the 
forge, and prevented from being any- 
thing but shoemakers, farmer’s boys, 
and blacksmiths, is overlooked; and so- 
ciety glorifies itself for the opportuni- 
ties it gives for high upholdings! Be- 
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hind the path of every Franklin who 
has struggled successfully, and triumph- 
ed over the obstructions of his early 
condition, lie the broken and discomfit- 
ed wrecks of the thousands who com- 
menced the struggle with him; and 
they fill nameless and unknown graves 
on the very spot where they hegan the 
battle, while his name alone has gained 
a memorial. In these contests, were 
the conquerors alone worthy of the vic- 
tory ? W: as no lofty hope, no generous 
love, no unselfish ambition, no infinite 
aspiration extinguished, when the 
others fought and fell? Great and re- 
vered are the names of the conquer- 
ors. They are the heroes and prophets 
of the race ; tokens of the possibilities 
that lie unfolded in the mind of man; 
signs full of promise and encourage- 
ment to humanity. But not to all is 
given the heroic gift. Few are they, 
who are called to be prophets, or apos- 
tles, or speakers with tongues. Let us 
not, in our reverence for these, cast re- 
proach upon the memory of the van- 
quished, nor in them libel our common 
nature. Let us not, for the sake of 
hiding, or of profiting by, social sins, be 
unjust to those who have perished, and 
are every day perishing, in the conflict 
with the world. Let us, rather, look so- 
cial institutions boldly in the face, de- 
mand of them by what right they ex- 
ist, what is their mission, and what share 
they have had in the discomfiture of our 
brethren, wl aching bones lie 
strewed on every side around us. 

T am illustrating more 
fully the subject of wages, because it is 
claimed, by conservative reasoners, that 
they are e the grand balance and compen- 

sation of all social injustice. The fal- 
sity of the system of wages, the utter 
fallacy of the idea of compensation, will 
appear from a consideration of some of 
the laws which regulate wages, as laid 
down by political economy. One of 
them is that “ the rate of wages depends 
upon the number of laborers compared 
with the amount of business to be 
done.” The wants of the laborer can- 
not be regulated by any such contin- 
gencies. They are necessities of exist- 
ence, independent of the transitions, de- 
pressions, and fluctuations of trade and 
the market. This rule violates the law 
of nature and justice by disregarding 
those necessities, and grounding itself 
upon those fluctuations ; compensating 
capital for the fall of the market by the 
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double injustice of a reduction of the 
wages of labor, which is, to the laborer, 
a reduction of life. 

Another law of wages is, that “ they 
are regulated in a great measure by the 
intellige nee, education, good conduct, 
and independent condition of the labor- 
er.” This rule is the foundation of 
the difference between the wages of 
learned and unlearned labor, the labor 
of him who works with his head and him 
who works with his hands—between 
headcrafts and handicrafts. In defence 
of this difference, it is said that the 
learned laborer is entitled to a higher 
compensation for his labor than the 
handicrafteman, because he has invest- 
ed a large capital in acquiring the learn- 
ing and skill necessary for the fit dis- 
charge of his professional functions. 
But their education is itselfan advantage 
which, in most cuses, they receive from 
the favor of society ; and one to which 
the unlearned laborer is equally entitled, 
of which he is deprived, in most cases, 

without his own fault. According to 
this rule, the one is entitled to a reward 
for possessing an advantage over an- 
other, who, in turn, is subjected to a 
disability which he has not imposed 
upon hin which iety has im- 
posed upon him. In another view : 
education is its own reward. Intellect, 


tC 
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as its culture is the highest glory of 
man, gives constant and increasing 


compensation for its exercise in the ex- 
ercise itself. According to the law of 
nature, superior gifts and advantages 
are to be regarded chiefly as means of 
larger service to mankind. It is a per- 
version of their design to make them the 
grounds of larger demands upon those 
for whose service they were conferred. 
This is to make the profe ‘ssions and 
liberal arts sordid, instead of liberal ; 
to convert the God into Mammon. The 
natural law of justice would seem to 
give the unlearned laborer the greater 


compensation for his work, as a sort of 


reparation for the manifold incum- 
brances and necessary social degrada- 
tion which lie upon and overbear him. 
But the last condition of the rule I 
am considering, breathes the very spi- 
rit of feudalism —‘‘the  tndependent 
condition of the laborer.” This places 
the matter upon the naked ground of 
force, and makes the law of compensa- 
tion the degree in which manhood is 
limited and fettered by animal neces- 
sities. Instead of ruling man by the 
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lash applied to the back, the same end 
is substantially obtained by founding 
dominion upon the inces ant and un- 
controllable activit y of the gastric juice. 
The subject might be further illus- 
trated by reference to the inequality of 
the wages of different occupations, to 
the difference between productive and 
unproductive industry, manual toil and 
labor of mere oversight and inspe ction, 
between e mploy ‘ments more orle $8 Sine- 
cure, and those demanding constant ac- 
tivity ; in all of which labor is abridge d 
of its rights, and the rule of compensa- 
tion is nearly in an inverse ratio to the 
amount and productiveness of the work 
done. In no occupation, in no work- 
shop, or corn-field, or factory, is it he 
who is hired and receives wages, that 
grows rich; but he who hires, and is 
paid no wages. Capital and the over- 
sight of capital, instead of receiving only 
its just share, engrosses the largest part 
of the profits of all business; and that 
capital not in the hands of him who has 
created it by his labor, but of him who 
has been able to purchase and specu- 
late on the labor of others. The sailor 
himself from wanders 
through all the solitudes of ocean, ex- 
oses his life to tempests and tornadoes, 
and all the dangers of the deep and 
contrasts of the that he may 
bring wealth from every clime to pour 
into the full coffers of his owners ; and 
of all the wealth which his labor and 
peril produce, he receives, perhaps, 
twelve dollars a month. The operative 
workman, for toiling twelve or fifteen 
hours a day, receives from three to—in 
the very fortunate occ upations—ten dol- 
lars a week. The capitalist who em- 
ploys him, counts his wealth by thou- 
sands, and looks down with curled lip 
upon the brother whose property he is 
appropriating to himself. ‘The profes- 
sional man, the corporation officer and 
manager, the counting-house proprietor, 
spurn with scorn that compensation for 
their labor which they do not blush to 
offer, and even higgle about with the 
workman, whose only wealth is in his 
muscles. The farmer’s son has ambi- 
tious visions of a higher destiny than 
his father’s; he turns his back upon the 
degrading plough, and seeks it behind a 
counter or beneath a learned gown. If, 
in some of the reverses of fortune, which 
society boasts of as one of the compen- 
sations of all injustice, the capitalist is 
compelled to earn an honest subsistence 
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in what he once deemed a menial occu- 
pation ; society deplores his sad lot, and 
reads edifying homilies upon the vanity 
of wealth,—forgotten the moment after 
in the unrelaxed pursuit of the vanity. 
In this development of social equality, 
as expressed in the relation of labor and 
wages, the firet answer is found to the 
inquiry, “ Why have I none?” Wages 
are undoubtedly a step in advance of the 
condition of enforced unpaid labor; but 
only an advance—not an end. ‘They 
imply substantially, only a little more 
decisively than se ‘rvitude, a 

manhood and its rights. The *y attach 
to the laborer, in the sentiment of so- 
ciety, reflected and responded to in his 


own heart, the same idea as servitude of 
and social degradation. If 


inferiority 
they were to be the ultimate condition 
of the laborer, it might well be inquired 
whether he had made a fortunate escape 
from serfdom, and might not find repose, 
and a serener Jot, even in slavery. 

Another consideration must not be 
omitted. Wages are the laborer’s only 
resource for subsistence. His righi to 
labor cannot be denied without abridg- 
ing his richt of life. Yet society gives 
no guaranty of this. ‘The right to labor 
depends upon the will of others. The 
op portunity ol earning wages is uncer- 
tain and contingent, depending upon 
the uncertainties and contingencies of 
trade, the state of the markets, the 
prosperity or failure of speculation ;— 
and worse, upon the arbitrary and ty- 
rannical caprice of those who hold in 
their hands the laborer’s bread of life, 
who have the power to punish the ut- 
terance of a free opinion, an honest as- 
sertion of manhood, by withholding, or 
taking away from him occupation, his 
only resource for existence. 

Such is society’s protection to proper- 
ty. A great part of its legislation, and 
even the “ perfection of reason,” its 
common law, is founded on, and aims 
at the security of these falsehoods. As 
the system originated in force and fraud, 
in the power of the strong and the 
subtleties of the cunning, so it can be 
maintained only by force, and by de- 
ceiving the masses as to the nature and 
extent of their rights. Hence, all our 
statute books bristle with laws recogniz- 
ing property as of more worth than 
man; making the wantof it more or 
less a civil jualifieation, and the 
possession of it a condition of politic il 
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for a few, by modes which it is made a 
crime for others to pursue; giving to 
corporations and money-making associ- 
ations unusual facilities for accumulat- 
ing and concentrating wealth; and in 
various other modes, making labor more 
and more dependent on capital. The 
circle of injustice to man, the laborer, is 
completed by making property, thus ac- 
quired, hereditary, ple icing it at the ab- 
solute disposal of its possessor after his 
bones have mouldered in the grave, 
and securing it to his heirs, if he should 
chance to die and make no sien. 

A society thus organized is, of neces- 
sity, a state of selfish competition for 
material interests, with little thought of 
generous and enlarged co-operation in 
the pursuit even of these. Man is not 
looked upon as a brother and a helper, 
but as a rival and an enemy in interests. 
Occupations and employments are hos- 
tile, cireumventive, watchful for private 
advantage, forgetful of the great law of 
justice and love, seeking to profit by the 
ignorance and inexperience of others. 
The law of war, “all stratawems are 
is the rule ¢ the legal 
maxim, caveal emptor, is the authentic 
scripture of trade. The acquisition of 
wealth is the chief good, and avarice the 
predominating passion of society. The 
great strife is Capital against Labor, in 
which the latter is, for the most part, 
passive, and the necessities and impera- 
tive wants and holiest affections of man 
are the fund upon which cupidity and 
cunning speculate. A show of political 
unity and equality may be maintained, 
but social unity and equality are impos- 
sible. Society is a system of cliques, 
parties, professions, trades, with differ- 
ent and rival interests in most respects, 
and none united by any common bond 
of private interest. Industry is solita- 
ry, selfish, antagonistic. Man is placed 
in the isol: ition, without the freedom 
and independence, of the savage. 

Poverty is a necessary incident of 
such a social organization,—not as the 
result of casualty or crime, but directly 
and inevitably of the institutions of so- 
ciety. Poverty is the inevitable lot of 
multitudes,—of multitudes, which the 
clearly induced necessity of things and 
constant experience testif y, must be en- 
larging in every gener: ition,—of mul- 
titudes, who, for no fault of their own or 
their fathers in the third or fourth gen- 
eration, have no inheritance but poverty 
and toil, and before whose earliest path 
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physical and spiritual obstructions lie 
yawning, like bottomless abysses, on 
every side. Poverty, in itself, is by no 
means the greatest of evils. So far as 
it consists in the mere deprivation of 
physical comforts, it is not always an 
evil. To the soul which has learned 
and feels its freedom and power, it is 
scarcely at allan evil ;—at the worst, of 
the lightest. The dry crust, eaten by 
the gushing fountain, is a full equiva- 
lent and compensation for all that luxu- 
ry lavishes upon its feasts,—as the 
leathern vesture of George Fox was, in 
the eye of the universe, more gorgeous 
apparel than all royal robes. ‘The mo- 
ment a man acquires the self-conscious- 
ness of manhood, he is the master of 
destiny. The environments of fortune 
are, in truth, mere accidents ;—with 
them, or without them, he is infinitely 
rich, for the eternal treasures are his. 
But the development of this sentiment 
is the fruit of a culture, to which the 
condition of poverty presents constant 
and increasing obstructions. In one 
who is born in destitution, and must, in 
the most favorable circumstances, waste 
the hopeful energies of youth, and the 
strenoth of manhood, in ceaseless toil, 
before he can redeem himself from the 
bondage of care for mere animal necessi- 
ties, it will hardly be less thana miracle, 
if this se If-consciousne ss should be 
awakened. Poverty, then, is an evil 
only in the consequences it brings in its 
train; of which the worst and most bit- 
ter are the necessity of excessive toil, 
and the ignorance which that involves. 

Labor is a dignity and a blessing. 
It is an essential condition of man’s 
being, to be inferred, if from no surer 
premises, from the fact that he has a 
stomach and a pair of hands. The 


stomach can only be fed by the labor of 


the hands, and, as every man is fur- 
nished with these organs in both kinds, 
every man is created to labor. It is 
every man’s duty to feed his own mouth ; 
no man has a just claim upon another 
to do it forhim. “Ifa man will not 
work, neither shall he eat,” is the rule 
in this behalf revealed by common 
sense, as well as by the more imposing 
inspiration. If any one violates this 
law, and eats without producing, or 


more than he produces, the hannony of 


things is disturbed, and somebody must 
suffer. Under the present arrangement 
of all societies, the suffering does not 
fall upon the transgressor. ‘The drones 
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are made kings, and fed with the 
choicest of the hive, instead of being 
driven off into the outer spaces. The 
great strife of society is to escape from 
the allotted duty of labor with the 
hands. The demand for this kind of 
labor continually increases with the 
advancement of society in refinement 
and arts. More elegant mansions are 
to be built, more sumptuous furniture, 
finer apparel, daintier food, richer equi- 
pages, and an elaborate variety of cost- 
lier elegancies and luxuries, to be pro- 
vided. All these create new demands 
upon labor, and at the same time ex- 
tend the desire to escape from it. 
Those who possess these refinements, 
are they who, by superior intelligence 
or cunning, or the inheritance of 
wealth from those who thus acquired 
it, have escaped from the common lot 
of labor, yet who require a vastly in- 
crease amount of the results of labor. 
The demands of ‘their household and 
private splendor must be borne by labor 
—the labor of others, whose fruits they 
consume. Every luxury, possessed 
without having been earned, is a wrong 
to somebody, is enjoyed at the expense 
of injustice to a man—of the debasement 
of aman. For excessive toil debases 
man; and excessive toil must be the 
lot of multitudes in a social organiza- 
tion which takes wealth out of the 
hands which create it, and gives it to 
those who have no share in producing 
it. Labor, though necessary, honorable 
and a blessing to the soul and body, is 
in its abuse a terrible punishment ‘and 
curse, fulfilling literally the awful im- 
precation, “Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake.” It exhausts the body pre- 
maturely, blunts, dwarfs the intellect, 
makes it the mere slave of the hands, 
and reduces the man to only a little 
more intelligent machine than the 
plough or spinning-je nny, that is made 
up of wood and iron. The mind is 
enlarged only by exercise ; only those 
faculties grow which are kept active 
and cultivated, By the laws of the 
mysterious union between the material 
and spiritual in man, each requires, for 
their just and harmonious development, 
alternate seasons of action and repose. 
If either of these is denied to either. it 
suflers, and its growth is stinted. Ex- 
cessive labor of the hands is, therefore, 
by no accidental sequence, a 
the laborer’s opportunities of 
intellectual culture. 
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day leave him at night weary and ex- 
hausted, inc apab le of anything but 
sleep—sleep ‘ ‘that is broken by no 
dre ‘am, None but a heroic soul could 
grow but feeble, stinted, dwarfish; nay, 


though the oaks bore books instead of 


acorns, and there were literally sermons 
in stones. Even the flowers in his 
path utter no prophecy in his ears, and 
he cannot hear the eternal song of the 
stars. 

Resulting from the necessity of un- 
natural, excessive labor, and the intel- 
lectual obstructions it occasions, is the 
prevailing sentiment that labor in itself 
is disgraceful, and a curse. That sen- 
timent is seldom expressed in words, 


and is avoided with very aay care 
by popular orators, whe n hey appes al, 
on the eve of an election, to the “ intelli- 


gence of the | hard-handed, huge -pawed 
yeomanry.” It is, nevertheless, the 
concealed spring of much of the life 
and activity of society. What eat pro- 
duced he ‘re, in the free States, where the 
laborer is acknowledut d to be a man, 
and the equal of all other men, the 


deathlike apathy concerning the exist- 
ence of that institution of slavery which 
crushes the body and soul of the laborer 
under iron yoke, but 
thought of the leaders of opinion, that 
labor is the natural badge of slavery, 
that slavery and wages are but different 
modifications of the same natural and 
essenti The sentiment is 
uttered, though unspoken, by the eager 
crowds everywhere found, who seek to 
from the manual 
into the more respectable leadcrafts ; 
in all the distinctions which are made 
in legislation, custom, or social opinion, 
between the handicraftsman and others ; 
in the rules of wages in all their details ; 
in every condition, 
bei ‘ing @ man, annex xed to the possession 
of political rights or social communion ; 

in the deference paid to mere wealth, 
to the ability to live without oc cupation, 
which is. in other words, to live without 
having fulfilled the first 
life; in the idea that any honest labor 
can be menial in itself, 
labor mere honorable than another, if it 
according to the worker’s gilts, 


an the secret 


al condition ? 


escape occupations 


is labor 


and well and honorably done. If I ac- 
cept a service from anoth er, which I 
would not render him, my action affirms 


that I consider his office menial and 
disgraceful. If James gives John a 
sixpence for a coat of Day & Martin 
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other than that of 


condition of 


or one kind of 
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applied to his boots, and will not polish 
John’s boots, and pocket John’s six- 
pence, when the fit occasion offers, 
James considers John’s office servile. 
If John, knowing that to be James’s 
opinion, brushes his boots, and takes his 
sixpence, and hesitates to require the 
same service for the same compensa- 
tion, because Jemes thinks it servile, 
John admits that James’s opinion is 


right; John’s office is servile, and 
John, as a man, is degraded. Or, if 


John, possessing equal skill in his busi- 
ness with James in his, receives a six- 
pence for a certain amount of time— 
excluding the cost of materials—occu- 
pied in James’s service, and both par- 
ties are satisfied that the sevice is well 
remunerated, and James refuses to 
receive a sixpence as an equivalent for 
the same amount of time bestowed in 
John’s service, he looks upon that em- 
ployme nt as cama ub le, and John, by 
giving mole as James’s right, acknow- 
ledges that itis so. The relation might 
be placed in various other lights. 

Now, essentially, 
or dishonorable, 
the 
self, the employment of 
worthier than that of 


no labor is menial, 
which contributes to 
rational enjoyment of man. In it- 
James is no 
if John’s 
aiso contributes to the comfort and im- 
provement of social existence. It is 
not the work a man does, but only the 
spirit in which he works, that makes it 
honorable or mean. Those reckoned 
the lowest offices of society, are readily 
performed for the relief of suffering, or 
at the demand of friendship, even by 
those who scorn them most as occupa- 
tions. Love ennobles the deed, and 
makes it heroic. In this view, John 
the boot-black, or the poorest tinker, 
with his rude kit and coarse manipula- 
tions, may be greater in his work, if 
we consider the reality and endurance 
of things, than he whose voice chains 
senates in attention, or hushes tumultu- 
ous ¢ rowds in reverent stillness. ‘This 
man’s work may perish with the dis- 
pe srsion of the crowd, while his is done 
for the eternal years, whose splendors 
illuminate and hallow it. In the pre- 
sent arrangement of the social state, 
scarcely a chance for this heroic work 
is permitted to the laborer. The digni- 
ty and respectability of the laborer are 
measured, almost exclusively, by the 
ability to pay, and the necessity of get- 
ting, the sixpence. Those employments 
are reckoned the most worthy of the 
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aspirations of young ambition, which 
offer it the best prospect of being able 
to be the giver of the coin. James is 
a gentleman, and John is a menial, be- 
cause the one has a sixpence, by which 
he can save himself from the dishonor 
of brushing his own boots, and the 
other has a stomach whose ever recur- 
ring hunger he can appease only by 
getting the sixpence into his hands on 
the required terms. Neither of ther 
stands upon the ground of his manhood. 
The clear relation of brotherhood and 
equality is forgotten on both sides. The 
intrinsic dignity of labor is implicitly 
denied ; a dishonorable service has been 
demanded and rendered ; and they stand 
in an acknowledged relation of pre- 
eminence and inferiority. 

The worst effect of all this is the im- 
pairing of the sentiment of manhood in 
those thus condemned to hopeless toil, 
and regarded as degraded by their so- 
cial position; and of the self-respect 
and reliance which are both the mani- 
festation and security of that sentiment. 
The feeling of manhood, in its essence 
and highest development, approaches, 
if it not identical with, religious 
reverence. Its perfect utterance is, 
“ Know ye, that { 


be 


ye are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwells 
in you?” It isthe foundation of per- 
sonal virtue,—the only efficient restraint 
upon the lower appetites. So far as it 
is weakened or impaired, man’s higher 
nature loses the dominion over him, 
and the animal rules. Man is nolonger 
a man, living in free obedience to his 
divine intuitions; but an animal, sub- 
ject to the sway of his animal propen- 
sities. Whose fault is it, then, that 
men, thus fettered and borne down by 
unnatural limitations and denials, are 
ignorant, vicious, degraded, brutalized, 
slaves of sense and passion, and pos- 
sessed in the depths of their souls by 
an indignant feeling of injustice, issu- 
ing in hatred and defiance of society ? 
Smothered, but unextinguished, man- 
hood thus unconsciously avenges itself 
upon the power that has crushed it; 
and the evil seeds, which its unnatural 
institutions have sown in man’s heart, 
are returned to society in poisonous 
harvests. In vain does it build its 
penitentiaries and scaffolds. These are 
the crown and consummation of all 
other injustice, and only aggravate the 
evils they profess to remedy. Society 
has no right to punish, but what is de- 
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rived from the equity and justice of its 
paternal character 
of its administration. Its jurisdiction 
and tyrannical, when not 
grounded on the truth of the relations 
it maintains with man. 

The evil influences of this unnatural 
state of things, are not confined to those 
who outwardly seem to suffer most. 
The worst effects are not physical, but 
moral. The other extreme has its pe- 
culiar forms of evil. The standard of 
virtue is not the standard of manhood. 
Good and evil are not reckoned from 
the absolute, but from the expedient. 
fit- 
. office, income, 
take the place of the universal law of 
the good and true. Man is here no 
more a man than in the other extreme ; 
but in his most aspect, a 
wealthy man,a man of birth, an edu- 
cated, official, or some other accidental 
man. Here, as there, hedged in and 
controlled by his circumstances, he is 
little more than a bundle of accidents, 


—superior advantages regarded not as 


organization,—the 


is unjust 


Decorums, proprieties, factitious 


position, ran 
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favorable 


conferring the means of greater bene- 
fit to the race, or the society, but as 
personal distinctions, conf rring a real 
superiority, and just claims for larger 
service from 


demands of reverence and 
mankind. Contempt for the supposed 
inferior is a characteristic of such a 
society; and in a truthful view of 
thines, the want of reverence for hnu- 
manity in any of its manifestations, is 
not a more venial crime, nor a less pro- 
lific seed of evil, than the loss of the 
sentiment of manhood itself. “ Who- 
soever shall say to his brother, ‘ thou 
fool,’ shall be in danger of hell-fire.” 
Even the refinements and elegances 
which indicate the distinction of the fa- 
vored classes, are a snare and a curse. 
Luxuries are not in themselves an evil ; 
they are good and desirable. The 
palace is a fitter residence for man, 
than the hovel. Within it he may have 
freer opportunities for large develop- 
ment. Surrounded by the elegances 
of architecture and household embellish- 
ments, he is in a situation much more 
favorable for self-culture, than if his 
are conversant only with un- 
couth and ungraceful forms. In a na- 
tural state of society, the burnished 
mirror of the present day would be in- 
trinsically a better and fitter appendage 
of the female toilet, than the nicely 
scoured pewter platter, before which 
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the beauties of past generations ad- 
justed their “ amber-twisted ringlets.” 
A loftier communion than with mere 
dumb matter is awakened by the beau- 
tiful proportions of the Grecian 'T'em- 
ple, or amid the solemn majesty of the 
Gothic Minster. These things are fit- 
ted to nourish the sentiment and the 
love of Beauty, one of the deepest in- 
stincts of man, in its true and natural 
unfolding, leading the soul to the love 
and worship of the true and good. 
But their true use is perverted by their 
becoming appropriated and exclusive 
possessions, sought for and valued 
chiefly as tokens of the more fortunate 
social conditions. They are made 
things of ostentation ak idle vanity, 
pampering luxurious pride, and starving 
the nobler sentiments they are fitted to 
nourish. Their true significance is 
lost, and they remain only as evidences 
of the sad and terrible contrasts of the 
human lot. The evils which afflict the 
favored classes, may be less gross in 
their outward exhibition; but perhaps 
even more dangerous and debasing, 
more hopeless of reform, and make 
more utter wreck of manhood, for the 
very reason that the veil of decency 
and external decorum covers their gTOSs- 
ness even from the eyes of their victims. 

In this exhibition of social injustice, 
and the oppressions of labor, it is not in- 
tended to impute any particular degree 
of blame to any individual, or class or 
party. The differences of social con- 
dition are the results of maxims and 
laws which have been transmitted from 
all the past centuries, are consecrated 
by tradition and authority, interwoven 
with some of the most intimate convic- 
tions of opinion, and pleaded for, per- 
haps, even by the self-love of some 
who suffer from their operation, who 
endure with slight reluctance for the 
present, in the hope that their, or their 
children’s, turn may come to profit by 
them. They may be defended by so 
many plausibilities of feeling and argu- 
ment, that men are slow to perceive 
their radical injustice. The fact of 
their constant existence in all ages, 
stands for an ultimate reason, the voice 
of Providence, that original inequalities 
of condition are not only inevitable, but 
essential to the harmony of the world. 
While these things are so, few will be 
found who will hesitate to seize the 
opportunities, which the times afford, to 
mount above their fellows. Therefore, 
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in laboring to reform social abuses, no 
hostility is felt towards individuals or 
classes, but only against the false insti- 
tutions, which create classes, and make 
poverty an inevitable lot,—which load 
this one with favors more than he can 
employ,and deprive that other of his birth- 
right of an equal share of his Father’s 
bountiful and plenteous earth, and of the 
means of training himself for the holy 
and lofty services to which that Father 
has appointed him. No war is waged 
against the capitalist in behalf of the 
laborer, for the mere purpose, as a final 
end, of reversing their positions. If 
poverty is an inevitable condition of hu- 
man aliairs,—poverty not produced by 
misconduct,—-it is of little consequence 
who are the individuals that sufier, or 
that enjoy ; especially since among us 
these distinctions are not likely to be 
hereditary through many gewerations. 
Social evils are not to be remedied by put- 
ting down those who thrive by abuses,and 
putting those who suffer, in their places. 
“ The evil,” says La Mennais, “ is in the 
injustice, and not that it is this one, 
rather than that, who profits by the in- 
justice. Whoever is uppermost, 
man will still continue in a state of 
equal suffering, and the world remain 
unchanged. Good and evil will subsist 
in the same proportions; they will only 
be differently arranged in respect to 
persons. One will mount, and another 
will descend, and that is all.” Nothing, 
therefore, will be gained by substituting 
one domination for another. The end 
to be aimed at, is to subvert all domina- 
tion, to abolish the social institutions 
which give rise to separate classes anc. 
exclusive privilege, and thus prevent! 
any pre-eminence of one man over am- 
other, but what is derived from supertor 
wisdom, or higher virtue. The oiject 
of the reformer should be so to re-argan-- 
ize society, as to make it the nurse of 
manhood, by removing the limitations of 
man’s freedom, and placing him-in the 
most direct relations with the law of his. 
nature, giving him full seope for.the 
free unfolding of himself, and the efear 
exercise of his activity im that sphere 
to which his individual gifts direct him. 
The end is, in other words, so to arrange 
the conditions of society as to make it a 
true school for the education of man. 
Society is now, and will be under any 
condition of human affairs, the school of 
man’s practical education. He was 
placed in it for that end,and in it only can 
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he grow to the perfect stature of a man. 


Let the name be given to whatever in- 


stitution, endowment, form, establish- 





ment, institute or mechanism, it n 
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the 
fellows shed 
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4 fals a 
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around the path of his life. 
are not evil. Society is not all 
hood. Manifold are 
which are sanctified and hx 
which the strong soul, who truthfully 
seeks wisdom, 1 ( 
find peace. But 
numberless are its temptations 
fluences, which the weak find 

What then sha 
1, viewed in their relation to man’s 
culture, of society’s primary denials o 


influence 
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it impossible to resist. 
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ed with 
broad-lying degradation ; 

ectacles of youth without culture and 


its pov erty, 


without hope, its manhood without re- 
spect, its age without reverence ; its 
workhouses, prisons, and penitentiaries, 
where it consummates its injustice on its 
own victims ; its public wars and private 
feuds; its merchandise of human flesh, 
and its shambles where man is bought 
and sold; its engrossing avarice beat- 
ing tumultnously through all its pulses, 
and filling all the currents of its life— 
which measures Man, his intellect, af- 
hopes, necessities, 


by Money, and 


iven, not be 


De- 


fections, reputation, 
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rights, good and e 


which dreams of he 
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-difices are 


gates praise, but because its « 
built with rubies and emeralds, and its 





harmonies are sung to the chords of 
golden harps? “The world dishonors its 
workmen, st 
its sa 
wealth however won. and sh« 
welkin rings again, Long live 
and fra dr’ 

Few of the evils which men suffer are 
the 


‘ 
Man was 


nes its pr yphets, crucifies 


( 
but bows down its neck to 


iors : 
wuts till the 
violence 


results of an inevitable destiny. 


ior society. Society is 





a law, a necessity of his being. Social 
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tural state. The remedy, 
then, the only true protec tion to labor, 
is a return to nature and It has 


been seen that one of the prime sources 


itself tl 
only adequate 
justice. 


of evil is the unjust distribution of pro- 


perty, which has imposed upon vast 


masses of mankind a life of ceaseless 
toil mere 
even their labor a sordid drudg 
dishonor, and robbed them of t 
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the individual must rem 
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laborer has been doomed to unrequited 
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toil and unpitied suffering, the stripes of 





his scourging have been working out 
and narening | bis deliverance. The 
brass collar ha n filed from the neck 
of “ti rth. he sono! Beowult, the born 
thrall of Cedric, of Retherwood.” But 
that is not the end, The silver gorge 


t 
Witless,”’ still 
descend- 


son of 


of “ Wamba, the 


presses upon the neck of his 

ants. That, too. shall be cast off; for hu- 
manity has not yet attained an ultimate 
state. Man, the laborer, in acquiring 


political rights, and the privileges of 
wages, has not attained the highest con- 
dition of his existence. In the past, the 
progress of labor towards the successive 
Improvements of its condition has been 
effected, in almost every step, by con- 
vulsion and blood. It may be so in the 
future. It may be that, from every new 
position he shall gain, he may have to 
turn back upon his path, to build up the 
desolations, and repair the wastes he 
has made on his way thither. But thus 
it need not be. Thus it will not be, if 
they, to whom wealth and wisdom, or 
that which for wisdom, have 
given the direction of the world’s out- 
ward affairs, will set 
earnest to meet, or 
generous manliness, 
striving to counteract, the 
events, the ordinances of Providence. 
Let political poor 
fantastic problems of demand and sup- 
ply, of furnishing employment to labor, 
and vanities. Let 
American statesmen and_ politicians 

their idle babbling about the ba- 
lance of trade and discriminating tariffs, 
and labor to carry out the authentic 
“ American system,” by which alone 
the laborer can be really protected. 
Give to labor all its rights, social 
equality, freedom of industry, and i 
needs no other protection from govern- 
ment, though all the world conspire 
against it. This is the true American 
System which we are calléd to pursue, 
equally by the social principles we 
profess and the motives of mere selfish 
interest. The elevation of labor is the 
peculiar mission of our institutions, the 
basis of our history, the only hope of 
our public fortunes. Our national ex- 
‘e is the affirmation of the worth 
of the easential equality, 
all men. ‘To the 
low as well as 
are the fortunes of the nation 
Every man is a laborer, or 


passes 

themselves in 
anticipate, with 
instead of foolishly 
march of 


economy leave its 


other speculative 


cease 


isten 
of man, 
social and political, of 


as man, 


people, the laborer, the 
the hich 
committed. 
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become one. The capitalist of to- 
may become the hire 
It is the real interest of all 
since all in 
may be their victims. In any event, 
many successive generations cannot 
profit by them. There can be no here- 
ditary advantages of any long continu- 
ance. Every man is interested in the 
well-being and just order of the present, 
in such a sense as no community of an- 
cient or modern times has been. And 
for the future, love of the 
strong and just motive for so much of 
the activity of society, would impel 
every man, without exception, if he 
viewed it wisely, to labor for a perfect 
social equality, as the surest provision 
for the welfare of his descendants. 
What, then, shall hinder a peace ful and 
perfect develop: nent of the the ory of our 
institutions, the righting of the wrongs 
of man, the laborer, and the reconstruc- 
tion of society, in fact as in form, upon 
the principles of immutable truth and 
justice ? History, experience, and pro- 
phecy, with voices of many tones but 
one accord, incite us to earnest, loving 
work for such a renovation, which all 
he past and the present are working to- 
gether to consummate in the future. 
How near a future, who can tell? Let 
not indifference, or unbelief, or despair, 
struggle to retard it. They are evil 
and unclean demons, spirits of the outer 
darkness, and have no right to interfere 
in man’s affairs. Faith and hope are 
the guiding stars of his fortunes, and 
always is his salvation nearer, as soon 
as he believes, and loves, and hopes. 
Such a reorganization is practicable, 
without violating any of the rights ac- 
quired under the existing social ar- 
rangements; that shall reconcile the 
conflicting claims of labor and capital, 
and secure a just distribution of 
wealth, without evoking any hideous 
agrarian spectre and chimera. It con- 
sists simply in the application of the 
principle of Association, which is the 
mainspring of so much of the activity 
of the present age, to the industrial af- 
fairs of society. I have no definite 
scheme to propose, but only offer some 
desultory hints. The labor andthe capi- 


may 
ling of to-mor- 
to re- 


day 
row. 


ve > he ahnene nrr 
move social abuses, turn 


poste rity, 


tal of the world are now, in a large 
degree, hostile, and their interests ad- 
verse. Capital is the master of labor. 
Labor itself is solitary, antagonistic, 


and inefficient. In consequence of the 
misapplication and want of a proper di- 
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vision of labor, an incalculable amount, 
even in the employments most skilfully 
conducted, is wasted,and yields no re- 
turn. In various ways, besides the ap- 
propriation, by a part, of an undue 
share of the products, industry is barren 
of results, its activity is dissipated in 
profitless toi], and it is made a drudgery 
and curse. By a judicious union and 
cooperation of the capital ¢ ind 


society, and an equitable distribution of 


the products of their united activity ; 
the evils which now encompass both, 
and weigh upon the latter with so te rri- 
ble a pressure, would be avoided, 
both incale alably benefited. By codp- 
eration, a vastly 
comfort for any one may be obt: Line dat 
less expense, than is possible under the 
present disjointed, counteracting and 
hostile arrangements. 
statistical demonstration, that if ' 
one who is able, should Jabor only four 
hours a day, with the aid of the me- 
chanical facilities already in the posses- 
sion of society, the whole, and vastly 
more than the present work of society 
would be done, and more perfectly than 
it now is. If this be so. what an enor- 
mous, oppressive and terrible wrong is 
inflicted upon the laborer who is com- 
pelled to labor twelve or fifteen hours a 
day, for little more than a bare subsist- 
ence, j 
his life! Under a just distribution of 
labor and its products, the luxuries and 
embellishments of life would be indefi- 
nitely multiplied, and instead of be 
made the panders of the pride of a few, 
would be brought within the r 
all, and serve their true mission of re- 

fining the manners and sentiments of 
all. Until industry is made harmonious, 
helpful, brought into loving ccépera- 


and 


every 


ing 


The above article contains a few passages not 
} itis so just and excellent. 
a few points of slight difference to constitute a reason again 


own views ; yet, in the main, 


in these pages.—Ep. Dem. Review 
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tion, men will never know how rich and 
glorious a world they occupy; what 
prodigz lity of wealth is laid up for them 
in the open storehouses of Providence ; 
how foolish, unnatural and insane is 
their unbrotherly struggle for the rich- 
est vintages and co stlies ‘st bowls, while 
Nature has provided for every one gold- 
en cups and the waters of life. 

Such an association of industry, and 
equitable division of its fruits, would re- 
solve and supersede most of the hith- 
erto insoluble problems of political econ- 
omy, with which Congresses are vexed, 
and nations disquieted. It would give 
to labor a substantial protection, which 
will be attempted for ever in vain by 
tariffs and discriminating duties. Pro- 
duction and consumption, instead of be- 
ing dependent upon commerce, and a 
unknown and incalculable 
would be brought into 


thousand 
contingencies, 
fixed, permanent, and manifest relations. 
The number of consumers would be 
indefinite ly mereased, by the conversion 
of millions of laborers, whose demands 
restricted within the limits of 
indispensable physical wants, 


are now 
the most 
into independent workmen, in whom the 
wants of sentiment and taste no longer 
clamor for supply in vain. There 
would be an end to the unsatisfactory 


inquiries concerning the causes, pre- 
vention and remedies of high and low 
prices, over-production and scarcity; and 


the endless controversies about specie 
yer currencies would vanish i to 
Above all, and as the end of 
all, man will obtain leisure,—no longer 
degraded and enslaved by labor. but en- 
strenethened ther by to the 


and pay 


' 


thin air. 


nobled and 
most appropriate culture, and clearest 
development of his moral and intellect- 


ual powers. 
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AND HIS SLAVES.* 


’ THE AUTHOR OF GIAFAR AL BARMEKI, A TALE OF TYE COURT OF HAROUN 


r RASCHIT 
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THE SHEIK OF 
Aur Banu, the Sheik of Alexandria, 
was a singular man. When in the 


morning he walked through the streets 
of the city clothed with a turban of the 
costliest cashmere, a rich robe and gir- 
die which were worth filty camels, as he 
passed slowly along with grave step, 
his torehead gathe red in dark folds, his 
brows knit together, his eyes downcast, 
and thoughtfully every five steps stroke 
ing his long black beard,—as he thus 
went to the mosque as his office de- 
manded, to read the Koran to believers, 
then would the people stop in the streets 
alter him, and say to one 
‘He is a handsome, stately 
* And rich,a rich man,” anoth- 
er would add perhaps: “ very rich, has 
he not a castle at the harbor of Stam- 
mane Has he not estates and fie lds, 

sany thousand cattle and many slaves F 
‘ Yes,” spake a third, “and the T artar 
who was lately sent to him from Stam- 


and 
another, 
man.” 


gaze 


poul, 
(the Prophet bless him), the Tartar told 
that our Sheik stood in great es- 
teem with the Reis [ffendi, the Capu- 
dan Bashas, with all, even with the 
Sultan himself.” “ Yes,” cried a 
fourth, * his be bl he is a 
rich, lord, but—-but—you know 
what I mean?” “ Yes, yes,” murmur- 
ed the others, “it is true, he has his 
burden to bear ; I would not exchange 
with him; he is wealthy and renown- 
ed, but—but—” 

Ali Banu had a noble house upon the 
finest square in Alexandria; before the 


me 


steps essed : 


noble 


house was a broad terrace, walled 
und with marble, and shaded with 
palm trees; there he often sat in the 


evening and smoked his chibouk. In 
respectful distance, twelve richly dress- 
ed slaves awaited his nod. One bore 
his betel root, another held his parasol, 
a third had vessels of solid gold tilled 
with rich sherbet: a fourth carried 

fan of peacock’s feathers to scare away 
the flies from his were 
singers, and held lutes and wind instru- 


master, others 


from the Grand Seignor himself 


ments to delight him with music when 
he desired it, and the most learned of all 
had several scrolls to read before him. 

But they delayed in vain for his nod ; 
he wished neither music nor song ; he 
would hear no sentences nor poems of 
the wise poets of former times; he de- 
sired no sherbet nor to chew betel root ; 
even the slave with the peacock’s 
feathers had his labor in vain, for the 
Sheik noticed it not when the flies 
swarmed humming about him. 

Those who passed by often stood 
still and wondered at the splendor of 
the house. the richly dressed slaves, 
and the luxury with which everything 
was provided; but when they looked 
upes the Sheik as he sat serious and 
gloomy beneath the palms, and turned 
hise *yes upon nothing except the blueish 

clouds from his chibouk, they shook 
sheis heads and said, “Truly the rich 
man is a poor man; he who has much 
is poorer than he who has nothing; for 
the Prophet has not given him under- 
standing to enjoy it.” Thus spoke the 
people, laughed at him, and went their 
way. One evening, as the Sheik sat 
thus before the door of his honse be- 
neath the palm trees, surrounded by all 
the splendor of the earth, and lonel 
and mournfully smoked his chibouk, 
some young people stood not far off, 
considered him and laughed. 

‘ Truly,” said one, “ he is a foolish 
man that Sheik Ali Banu. If I had his 
treasures I would apply them very dif- 
ferently. I would every day live gaily 
and in ple asure ; my friends should eat 
at my table in the splendid chambers of 
the house, and merriment and laughter 
should fill those mournful halls.” 

“Yes,” replied another, “ that were 
not so bad, but many friends consume 
an estate, even were it as great as the 
Sultan’s, whom the Prophet bless; if I 
sat so inthe evening under the palm 
trees upon that beautiful spot, then 
should yonder slaves sing and play, my 
dancers should dance und le ap, and 


* Translated from the German of Hauff. 
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display their best skill, while I would 
emoke comfortably the chibouk, call for 
the rich sherbet, and enjoy myself with 
all this like a king in Bagdad.” 

“The Sheik,” said a third of 
young people, who was a scribe, “ the 
Sheik must be a learned and wise man, 
and truly his lectures upon the Koran 
evince familiarity with all the poets and 
writings of wisdom, but is his life so 
regulated as beseems a reasonable be- 
ing? There stands a slave with a 
whole armful of scrolls—I would give 
my best suit to be allowed to read even 
one of them, for they are certainly rare 
things, but he—he sits and smokes and 
leaves the books unnoticed. Were I 
the Sheik Ali Banu, that fellow should 
read before me until he were out of 
breath, or until night came, and even 
then he should not cease reading until 
I had fallen asleep.” 

“Ha! you know indeed how to live 
a fine life,’ laughed a fourth, “ to eat 
and drink, sing and dance, read senten- 
ces,and hear the poems of miserable 
poets ! No—I would do very different- 
ly. He has the finest horses and cam- 
els, and much money; were I in his 
place I would travel—travel to the end 
of the world, even to the Muskovites, 
even to the Franks. No journey would 
be too far to see the riches of the 
world; thus would I do were I that 
man yonder.” 

“ Youth is a lovely time, and the 
age when one is happy,” said an old 
man of needy appearance who stood 
near them, and had heard their 
course, “ but permit me also to say that 
youth is foolish and prates at random 
without knowing what.” 

“What mean you by that, old man ?” 
inquired the young people in surprise. 
“Do you mean us by that? What 
matter is it to you if we blame the life of 
the Sheik ? 

“If any one knows anything better 
than another, let him correct his error ; 
such is the will of the prophet,” return- 
ed the old man. “The Sheik, it is true, 
is blessed with treasures, and possesses 
all which the heart desires; still has he 
cause to be serious and sorrowful. 
Think you he has always been thus? 
No; fifteen years ago I saw him, and 
then he was cheerful and active as the 
gazelle, and lived happily and enjoyed 
the world. At that time he had a son, 
the delight of his days, beautiful and 
well-shaped, and whoever saw him and 


these 


dis- 
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heard him speak, must have envied the 
Sheik this treasure, for he was only ten 
years old, and sti il was already as learned 
as others scarcely are at eis ghteen.’ 

‘Andis hedead? The poor Sheik !” 
aielineal the young seribe. 

‘It would be a consolation for him to 
know that he had gone home to the dwel- 
ling of the Prophet, where he would be 
better provided for than here in Alexan- 
dria; but he has not this consolation. 
It was at that time when the Franks, 
like hungry wolves, crossed into our 
land and warred with us. They had 
conquered Alexandria, and marched out 
hence farther and farther, and attacked 
the Mamelukes. The Sheik was a 
wise man, and knew how to keep on 
good terms with them; but whether 
they coveted his treasures, or that he 
had afforded shelter to some believing 
Mussulmans, I am not certainly inform- 
ed. Well, they came one day into his 
house, and accused him of secretly 
supplying the Mamelukes with arms, 
horses, and provisions. It was in vain 
to assert his innocence, for the Franks 
are a rough, hard-hearted people, when 
they wish to extort money. They 
took his young son, Kairam, as he was 
called, as a hostage into their camp. 
He offered much gold for him, but they 
refused to give him up, in hopes 
probably of urging hiin to higher offers. 
All at once there came a command 
from their Basha, or whoever it was, to 


embark. No one in Alexandria knew 
a word thereof, and, suddenly, they 
were upon the broad sea, and it is 


probable that they carried little Kairam, 
Ali Banu’s son, with them, for nothing 
has since been heard of him.” 

“ Ah. the poor man, how has Allah 
stricken him!” exclaimed the young 
people with one voice, and looked com- 
passionately towards the Sheik, who, 
surrounded by splendor, sat lonely and 

sad beneath the palm trees. 

“ His wife, whom he much loved, 
died from sorrow for her eon. As for him, 
he purchased a ship, equipped it, and 
agreed with a Frankish physician, who 
lives below by the brook yonder, to 
journey with him to Frangistan, to seek 
out his lost son. Th ley embarked, were 
along time upon the sea, and arrived 
at last in the landof those Giaours, 
those unbelievers who had been in 
Alexandria. But there things were in 
a dreadful condition. They had*killed 
their Sultan with the Bashas; the poor 
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and rich were beheading and murdering 
each other, and there was no longer 
any order in the land. In vain sought 
they in every city after the little Kai- 
ram; no knew anything of him, 


and the Frankish Doctor at last coun- 
selled the Sheik to set sail, because 
otherwise perhaps even their own 


heads would have been in danger. 

“So they returned again; and since 
his arrival, the Sheik has lived as on this 
day, for he mourns for his son, and he 
has cause. When he eats and drinks, 
must he not think, Now perhaps my poor 
Kairam is without food and drink! 
And when he clothes himself with rich 
shawls, fine garments, as his office and 
dignity demand, must he not say, He 
now, perhaps, has not wherewith to 
cover his nakedness! And when he is 
surrounded by singers and dancers and 
readers, his slaves, says he not, Now, 
perhaps, is my poor son obliged to dance 
and play before his Frankish master, as 
he orders it. And what gives him the 
greatest sorrow is, he believes that so 
far from the land of his fathers, and in 


the midst of unbelievers, who will scoff 


at him, the litthke Kairam will become an 
from the faith of his country, 
and he will not one day be able to em- 
brace him in the gardens of paradise. 
For this reason he is so mild towards 
his slaves, and gives great sums to the 
poor, for he thinks Allah will repay it, 


apostate 


and move, perhaps, the heart of his 
Frankish master, that he treat his son 
mildly. And when that day comes upon 


which his son was torn from him, he 
gives twelve slaves their freedom.” 
“Of this I also have heard,” replied 
the scribe. “Singular reports indeed 
are rumored, but not a word of his son 
is mentioned inthem. It is said merely 


that he is a stranve man, and fond of 


listening to the narrations of his slaves. 
It is said also that every year he has 
a trial of skill among them, and to the 
one whose story most delights he gives 
his liberty.” 

“ Trust not to the speech of the peo- 
pie,” said the old man, “ it is as I have 
said, and I know it accurately. It is 
possible that on that heavy day he may 
wish to cheer himself, and listens to 
their tales, but he frees them for his 
son’s sake. But the evening is getting 
cool, and I must go my way. Salaam 
aleikam! Peace be with you, ye young 
men, and for the future think better of 


the good Sheik.” 
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The young people thanked the old 


man for his information, looked once 
again at the sorrowing father, and 
walked down the street, saying to each 
other, * After all I would not be the 


Sheik Ali Banu.” 

Not long after these young people 
had spoken with the old man of the 
Sheik Ali Bann, it happe ned that about 
- time of the morning prayer they 

valked again through this street. The 
old man and his narrative then occurred 
to them, and with one voice they grieved 
for the Sheik, and looked towards his 
house. But what was their astonish- 
ment, to see there everything adorned 
in the most sumptuous manner. Stream- 
ers and pennons waved from the roof, 
where the beautiful, gaily dressed 
slaves were walking ; the entrance hall 
of the house was covered with costly 
carpets ; silken stuff joined to this was 
spread over the broad steps of the wind- 
ing ascent, and even upon the street 
beautiful fine cloth was extended, from 
which many would have wished a foot 
carpet or a festival suit. 


“Ha! how the Sheik has changed 
within a few days,” said the young 
scribe. “ Will he give a feast? Will 


he employ his singers and dancers? 
Look at these carpets—has any one as 
fine in all Alexandria? And this cloth 
upon the common earth—truly it is 
shame !” 

“Do you know what I think ?” said 
another. He receives certainly some 
high guest, for these are the prepara- 
tions which they make, when a lord of 
extensive lands, or an Effendi from the 
Grand Seignor blesses a house with his 
presence. Who can it be that comes 
to-day ?” 

“ Look, is not that our late old friend 
walking yonder? Ha! he knows all 
about it doubtless, and must give us an 
explanation of the matter. Ho, there ! 
old man. Will you not step hither?” 
Thus they called ; the old man observed 
their signs, and came to them, for he 
recognized them as the young people 
with whom he had spoken a few days 
before. They called his attention to 
the preparations in the house of the 
Sheik, and asked him if he knew not 
what high guest was expected. 

“ You think, then,” he replied, “ that 


Ali Banu celebrates a festival, or that 
the visit of a great lord honors his 
house. It is notso; but to-day, as you 
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know, is the twelfth of the month Ra- 
madan, and on this day was his son 
carried away into the camp of the 
Franks.” 

“ But, by the beard of the Prophet,” 
exclaimed one of the young people, 
“everything looks as if — “d for 
bridal festivities, and still it is his well 
known day of mourning. How rhyme 
you that together? Confess the Sheik 
is somewhat shattered in his under- 
standing.” 

« Judge you always so hastily ?” 
asked the old man, smiling. “ Your 
arrow was this time pointed d and sharp, 
and the string of your bow tightly 
drawn, and still have you shot wide 
from the mark. Know, that to-day the 
Sheik expects his son.” 

“ He is found, then,” exclaimed the 
youths, and were delighted. 

“No, and perhaps he will not be 
found for a long time ; but learn, that 
eight or ten years ago, when the Sheik 
passed this day in mourning and lamen- 
tation, and freed his slaves, and gave 
many poor food and drink, it happened 
also that he afforded nourishment to a 
dervish, who lay weary and faint be- 
neath the shadow of his house. The 
dervish was a holy man, and skilled in 
orophesying and in reading the stars. 

Vhen he was strengthened by the mild 
hand of the Sheik, he approached him 
and said: ‘I know the cause of thy 
sorrow ; is not to-day the twelfth of the 
month Ramadan, and hast thou not on 
this day lost thy son? But be consoled. 
This day of mourning will become a 
day of joy to thee; for know, thi it on 
this day thy son will return.” Thus 
spake the dervish. It were a sin fora 
Mussulman to doubt the words of such 
aman. Ali’s sorrow, it is true, was not 
thereby removed; still, however, he 
awaits on this day the return of his son, 
and adorns his house, his halls and 
steps, as if he might arrive at each 
hour.” 

“ Wonderful!” replied the scribe. 
“ But would thet I could be there to see 
how nobly all is arranged, how he him- 
self mourns in the midst of this splen- 
dor, and especially to listen to the sto- 
ries of his slaves.” 

“ Nothing is easier than this,” an- 
swered the old man. “The overseer 
of the slaves in that house has been my 
friend for many years, and grants me 
always a place in the apartment on this 
day, where amid the crowd of servants 
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and friends of the Sheik, a single person 
is not observed. 1 will speak with him 
that he may admit you. You are onl 
four, and it can easily be eaieanl. 
Come to this spot about the ninth hour, 
and I will give you an answer. 

Thus said the old man; the young 
people thanked him, and departed full 
of curiosity for the result. 

At the appointed hour they came upon 
the square before the house of the Sheik. 
The old man approached them, and said 
that the overseer of the slaves had per- 
mitted him to bring them with him. 
He went forward, not up the richly 
covered steps, and through the wide 
portal, but by a side door which he 
carefully locked again. Then he led 
them through several passages until 
they came to the large saloon. There 
was here a great throng from all sides ; 
there were richly dressed men, noble 
lords of the city, and friends of the Sheik, 
who had come to console him in his 
grief. There were slaves of all kinds 
and nations. But they all appeared 
sorrowful, for they loved their master, 
and mourned with him. At the end of 
the saloon upon a rich divan sat the 
chosen friends of Ali Banu, and were 
attended by slaves. Near them, upon 
the floor, sat the Sheik, for sorrow for 
his son permitted him not to sit upon 
the carpet of joy. His head was sup- 
ported upon his hand, and he seemed 
little to hear the consolation which his 
friends whispered to him. Opposite to 
him sat some old and young men, in 
slaves’ apparel. The old man informed 
his young friends that these were the 
slaves to whom Ali Banu would this 
day give their freedom. ‘There were 
among them some Franks, and he par- 
ticularly called their attention to one of 
them who was distinguished for his 
beauty, and was still very young. The 
Sheik had a few days before purchased 
him from a slave merchant of Tunis, 
for a great sum, and still he already 
gave him his liberty; for he believed 
that the more Franks he sent back to 
their native land, so much the sooner 
would the Prophet release his son. 

After fruits and sherbets had been 
carried around to all, the Sheik gave a 
sign to the overseer of the slaves. This 
one stood up, and there was a deep 
silence in the apartment. He stepped 
in front of those slaves who were to be 
freed, and said, with a clear and distinct 
voice: “Ye men who to-day are to ob- 
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tain your freedom by the favor of my 
lord Ali Banu, the Sheik of Alexandria, 
do now as is the custom on this day, in 
this house, and commence your narra- 
tions.” 


THE STORY 
My father owned a little shop in Bal- 
sora; he was neither poor nor rich, and 
was one of those kind of men who are 
unwilling to venture anything, from the 
fear of losing the little which they have. 
He educated me plainly, but well, and 
soon brought me along so far that I 
could be of some assistance to him. 
When I was about eighteen years old, 
and at the time when he made his first 


great venture, he died, probably out of 


sorrow that he had trusted a thousand 
pieces of gold to the sea. Soon after- 
wards, however, I could not help view- 
ing his death as a blessing to him, since 
he died ignorant of a misfortune, which 
he would have dreaded even more than 
the loss of life, for the news came in a 
few weeks that the ship to which my 
father trusted his property had been 
wrecked. But this event could not bend 
my youthfal courage. All which my 
father had lett behind I turned into mo- 
ney, and went forth to seek my fortune 
in a foreign country, accompanied only 
by an old servant of my father’s, who 
from longattachment would not separate 
himself trom me and my fate. 

We set sail from the harbor of Bal- 
sora W ith a favorable wind. ‘The ship 
in which I had embarked was bound for 
India. We had already proceeded fif- 
teen days u ipon the ordinary course, 
when the captain announced to us the 
approach of a storm. He looked dis- 
turbed, for it seemed he was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the navigation 
in those seas to meet a storm with com- 
He ordered all the sails to be 
taken in, and we were driven slowly 
along. The night had come on; it was 
clear and cold, and the captain believed 
that he had been deceived in his expec- 
tation of a storm. Suddenly a ship 
glided by us, which we had not before 
observed. Wild shouting and scream- 
ing resounded from the deck, at which 
J greatly wondered, in that hour of 
anxiety, before an approac hing tempest. 
But the captain, who stood at my side, 
became pale as death. “My ship is 
lost!” he exclaimed. “ There sail the 
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They whispered with one another. 
An old slave then raised his voice, and 
commenced as follows : 


OF THE SPECTRE SHIP. 


pEAD!” Before I could question him 
concerning the singular exclamation, 
the sailors rushed in screaming and 
howling. “Have you seen it?” they 
cried. “It is now al! over with us!” 

At the captain’s desire some devout 
sentences were read from the Koran, 
and he then placed himself at the helm. 
But in vain! ‘The storm now com- 
menced to rage, and before anhour had 
passed the ship struck, and remained 
immovable. Her boats were got out, 
and scarcely had they rescued the last 

sailor, when the ship sank before our 
eyes, and | was a beggar upon the wide 
sea. I clasped my old servant in my 
arms, and we promised not to forsake 
each other. At last the day broke ; but 
the reddish gleam of the morning had 
scarce met our eyes, when the wind 
caught the boat in which we sat, and 
in an instant overturned it. I have 
never seen any of the ship’s crew 
since. The accident had stunned me, 
and when I recovered I found myself 
in the arms of my faithful old servant, 
who had saved himself upon the bottom 
of the boat, and had drawn me up after 
him. The storm had subsided. Nothing 
more was to be seen of our vessel, but 
we descried another ship not far off, to- 
wards which the waves were driving us. 
As we came nearer, I recognized it as 
the same which had passed us in the 
night, and at which the captain had 
been so terrified. I felt a strange hor- 
ror at that ship. The exclamation of 
the captain, which had been so fearfully 
confirmed, the desolate appearance of 
the vessel, upon which no one was to be 
seen, however near we came to it, or 
however loud we called out—all this 
filled me with terror. But it was our 
only means of safety, and quieting our 
fears we thanked the Prophet who had 
so wonderfully preserved us. 

A long rope hung down from the 
prow of the ship. We rowed towards 
it with our hands and feet, in order to 
lay hold thereof. We at last succeeded. 
I called out loudly, but not a sound was 
to be heard on board. We climbed up 
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by the rope, I, as the youngest, first. 
But who ean imagine my horror at the 
spectacle which met my sight as I 
stepped upon the deck! It wus stained 
with blood, and the ee lay from 
twenty to thirty bodies in Turkish gar- 
ments, around. acta Pa mainmast 
stood a man richly dressed, with a drawn 
cimeter in his hand ; his face was pale 


and distorted, and a large nail was 
driven directly through his forehead, 
which fastened him to the mast. He 


too was dead. Terror held my steps; 
I ventured scarcely to breathe. By this 
time my companion had ascended. The 
view of the deck, which showed nothing 
living, but only so many frightful corp- 
Ses, startled him also. We ventured at 
last to proceed farther, after we had 
prayed in anguish of soul to the Pro- 
phet. At each step we looked about 
us, to see if nothing new and more fear- 
ful would display itself; but every- 
thing remained as it was; all around 
there was nothing living, nothing mov- 
ing, but ourselves andthe ocean. We 
did not once venture to speak loud, from 
fear that the dead captain, who was 
nailed to the mast, might cast his staring 
eyes upon us, or one cf the bodies turn 
its head. At last we arrived to the 
stairs which led tothe cabin. Here we 
involuntarily made a pause, and looked 
upon each other, for neither of us ven- 
tured to express his thoughts. 

“ Oh, master !”’ said my faithful ser- 
vant, at last, “ something dreadful has 
happened here. But even if the ship is 
full of murderers below, yet I would 
rather yield myself to their mercy or 
their c ruelty, than to stay longer among 
these dead.” I thought as he did ; 
took heart and descended, full of anx- 
iety. But all was as still as the grave 
here also, except the noise of our steps 
as they sounded upon the stairs. We 
stood at the door of the cabin. I placed 
my ear against it, and listened, but there 
was nothing to be heard. I opened it. 
The room presented a singular appear- 
ance. Garments, and weapons, and 
various other things lay scattered around. 
Everything was in confusion. The 
crew, or at least the captain, must have 
been carousing very lately, for the 
traces of it were still evident. We went 
on from room to room, and found every- 
where a rare store of silks, pearls, 
gar, &c., &c. I was overjoyed at this 
sight, for as no one was in the ship, I 
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thought that all would come into my 
possession, but [brahim recalled to me 
the thought that we were still very far 
from land; whither we could not arrive 
alone and without aid. 

We refreshed ourselves with the food 
and drink of which we found an abun- 
dance, and ascended, at last, again upon 
the deck. But here we were in con- 
tinual horror, at the fearful spectacle 
before us. We resolved at last to get 
rid of the bodies, by throwing them into 
the sea; but what were our feelings, 
when we found that not one of them 
could be moved from its place! They 
lay as if fast bound to the deck, and to 
remove them, it would be necessary to 
tear up the planks, for the accomplish- 
ment of which we were destitute of in- 
struments. The captain also could not 
be made loose from the mast, neither 
could we force the cimeter from his 
rigid hand. We passed the day in sad 
reflections upon our situation, and when 
the night drew on,I permitted old Ibra- 
him to lay down and sleep, while I 
watched upon the deck, in order to look 
around for aid. But as the moon arose, 
and when I reckoned by the stars that it 
was about eleven o'clock, such an irre- 
sistible sleep fell upon me that I sank 
down behind a cask that stood upon the 
deck. Yet it was rather stupefaction 
than sleep, for I heard plainly the sea 
washing against the side of the ship, 
and the sails rattlir wand whistling in 
the wind. Suddenly I thought I heard 
voices and steps upon the deck. I tried 
to raise myself up in order to look 
around for them, but an invisible power 
seemed to render me motionless, nor 
was I able even to unclose my eyes. 
But the voices became still more dis- 
tinct, and it appeared to me as if a 
merry ship’s crew were hurrying to and 
fro about the deck. Among these I 
thought I could distinguish the powerful 
voice of one in command, and I heard 
clearly the ropes and sails drawn up 
and down. By degrees my senses dis- 
appeared, and I fell into a deep sleep, in 
which a clashing of weapons seemed 
still to reach my ear. When I awoke 
the sun stood high, and was casting his 
burning rays upon my face. I gazed 
around in wonder; storm and ship, the 
dead, and all that I had heard during 
the night, seemed to me a dream, but as 
I looked I found everything as it had 
been yesterday. The dead lay motion- 
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less; motionless was the captain, and 
still nailed to the mast. I smiled at my 
dream, and rose to seek my old servant. 

He was sitting thoughtfully in the 
state-room. “Oh, master!” he ex- 
claimed, as I entered, “1 would rather 
sleep in the deepest abyss of the ocean 
than pass another night i in this accursed 
ship.” I asked him the cause of his 
distress, and he answered, “ After I had 
slept a few hours, 1 awoke and heard 
footsteps crossing backward and for- 
ward over my he ad. At first I thought 
it was you, but there were at least twenty 
who were running around, and I heard 
also a loud calling and shouting. At 
last, heavy footsteps ascended the stairs. 
Alter this I lost all consciousness, yet at 
some moments my senses would return, 
and then I saw that same man, who is 
nailed to the mast above, seated at yon- 
der table, singing and drinking, while 
the one in scarlet dress, who lies not far 


from i » on the deck, sat near him and 
joined in his merriment.” Such were 
the words of my old servant. 


You will bel my lord, 
mind was not perfectly at ease. 


ieve, that my 
' it was 
J also had plainly heard 

sail in such company 
But Ibrahim sank again 
“Now I have it!” 


no deception ; 
the To 
was horrible 
into deep thought. 


dead. 


he exclaimed at last. le had called to 
mind a charm that his grandfather, an 


experienced traveller, had taught him, 
which great 
tres and magic, and he also asserted 
that that irresistible sleep which fell upon 
us might in the following night be pre- 
vented, by repeating devoutly sentences 
from the Koran. 
the old man pleased me well. In sad 
expectation we saw the night approach. 
Adjoining the cabin was a small closet, 
into which we resolved to withdraw. 
He bored several holes in the door, 
large enough to afford us a view of the 
whole cabin; then we fastened it upon 
the inside as securely as possible, and 
Ibrahim wrote the name of the Prophet 
in the four corners of our hiding-place. 
Thus we awaited the horrors of the 


was of efficacy against all 


spec 


night. It was perhaps about eleven 
o'clock, when I began to feel exceed- 
ingly drowsy. My companion coun- 
selled me to repeat some sentences 


from the Koran, which certainly was of 
service to me. All at once everything 
be alive on deck, the ropes 
rattled, footsteps were heard, and several 
voices could clearly be distinguished. 


seemed to 
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We remained thus for several moments, 
in anxious expectation, when we heard 
some one descend the stairs of the 
cabin. When the old man heard this, 
he commenced to repeat the spell which 
his grandfather had taught him : 


**Come from the fire, come, 
Come from the wat’ry wave, 
Come from your airy home, 
Come from the midnight cave, 
Allah rules in the darkest hour, 
Spirits, hear! and obey his power.” 


I must confess I had little confidence 
in this spell, and my hair stood on end 
as the door flew open. ‘That tall stately 
man whom I had seen nailed to the 
mast enteréd. The nail was still in his 
forehead, but he had placed his cimeter 
in its sheath; he was followed by 
another, less richly dressed; him also I 
had seenlyingabove. The captain,asthe 
former undoubtedly was, had a pale face, 
a full black be ard, and dark, rolling eyes 
with which he glared around the whole 

cabin. I could see him very distinctly 
as he passed by our door, but he seemed 
not to notice the place of our conceal- 
ment. Both seated themselves at the 
table which stood in the middie of the 
cabin, with a loud and 
almost screaming tone in an unknown 
language. ‘They grew louder and more 
earnest, until at last the captain struck 
with his clenched hand upon the table, 
so that the cabin rung with the sound. 
The other leaped up with wild laughter, 
and beckoned to the captain to follow 
him. The latter arose, drew his cime- 
ter from its sheath, and both left the 
cabin. We breathed more freely when 
they were gone, but still our anguish 
was not at an end. The noise grew 
louder and louder upon the deck. We 
heard a hurrying hither and thither, a 


and spoke 


shouting, laughing and howling. At 
last, a perfect hell seemed to be let 


loose; it was as if sails, mast and deck 
were coming down upon us, and then 
the clashing of weapons and scream- 
ing, and the n—a sudden, complete si- 
lence. After many hours, we ventured 
to go on deck, and found all as usual ; 
not one lay differently from his former 
position, and all were rigid and immov- 
3 

‘Thus many days passed 
we were sailing steadily 
east, in which direction. 
my reckoning, lay the land; 
we advanced many miles 


in the ship; 
towards the 
according to 
-but although 

during the 





“wo 
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day, yet by night we seemed to retrace 
our course. for when the sun rose we 
found ourselves always upon the same 
spot. We could not explain this in 
any other way, than that each night 
the Dead sailed back again with a fair 
wind. In order to guard against this, 
we drew in the sails before night came, 
and took the same precautions with 
those that we had taken with the door 
in the cabin: we wrote the name of the 
Prophet upon parchment, together with 
the spell, and bound them around the 
furled sails. We awaited the result 
with great anxiety in our closet. This 
night the spectres seemed to rave worse 
than ever, but on the following morn- 
ing we found the sails all furled as we 
had left them. During the day we set 
as many sails as were necessary to 
urge the ship gently along, and after 
five days we had made a good stretch 
upon our way. 

Finally, on the morning of the sixth 
day, we discovered land at a little dis- 
tance, and we thanked Allah and his 
Prophet for our wonderful deliverance. 
During this day and the following night, 
we sailed slowly along the coast, and 
on the seventh morning we thought we 
could see a city not far off. With 
much trouble we dropped an anchor 
into the sea, which soon took the 
ground; then got out a small boat which 
was upon the deck, and rowed with all 








our might towards the shore. In half 


an hour we entered a river which 
poured itself into the sea, and landed. 
At the gate of the city we inquired 
after the name of the place, and learned 
that it was a city in India, not far from 
the one for which I had at first em- 
barked. We entered a caravanserai, 
and refreshed ourselves from the fa- 
tigues of our hazardous voyage. I in- 
quired there after a wise and learned 
man, giving the host to understand that 
I wished to see one who had some skill 
in magic. He conducted me through a 
remote street, to a mean house, knocked, 
and then bade me enter, telling me I 
must inquire for Muley. An old man, 
with a white beard and long nose, came 
to meet me as I entered, and asked my 
business. I told him I sought the wise 
Muley, and he answered me that it was 
himself. I now asked his advice as to 
what I should do with the dead, and 
what means I should take to get them 
from the ship. He answered, “ that 
the crew of that ship had probably been 


enchanted npon the sea for some crime ; 
he believed the spell would vanish if 
they were once brought to land, but 
this could not be effected unless the 
boards were removed upon which they 
lay.” He added, “that the ship, with 
its treasures, Hh to me, both by 
law and justice, for it might be said 
that I had found them,as it were ; still, 
however, I must keep everything se- 
cret, and for a small present out of my 
abundance, he would assist me with his 
slaves to remove the dead.” I promised 
to reward him richly, and we set out, 
accompanied by five slaves, provided 
with axes and saws. On our way, the 
magician could not sufficiently praise 
our happy expedient of winding about 
the sails sentences from the Koran. It 
was the only means he said which 
could have saved us. 

It was still tolerably early in the day 
when we arrived at the ship. We set 
immediately to work, and in an hour 
four of the bodies lay already in the 
boat. Some of the slaves rowed them 
to land, in order to inter them. They 
related when they returned, that the 
dead had saved them the trouble of a 
burial, having fallen to dust as soon as 
they had been placed upon the earth. 
We continued to remove the bodies, and 
before evening they were all brought to 
land. At last there were none on 
board, except the one who was nailed to 
the mast. We tried in vain to draw 
the nail from the wood. no force could 
stir it a hair’s breadth. I knew not 
what to do, as we could not cut down 
the mast for the sake of taking it on 
shore. But Muley helped me out of 
this embarrassment. He ordered a 
slave to row quickly to the land to pro- 
cure a vessel filled with earth. When 
it was brought, the magician pro- 
nounced some mysterious words, and 
strewed the earth upon the head of the 
dead man. The latter immediately un- 
closed his eyes, drew a deep breath, and 
the wound from the nail in his forehead 
commenced to bleed. We now drew 
the nail easily out, and the wounded 
man fell into the arms of one of the 
slaves. 

“Who has brought me here?” he 
said, after he had seemed to revive a 
little. Muley pointed to me, and I 
stepped near to him. “I thank thee, 
unknown stranger. Thon hast rescued 
me from long torments. For fifty years 
has my body sailed over these waves, 
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and my spirit was condemned each 
night to return to it. But my head has 
at last touched the earth, and I can 
go reconciled to my fathers.” I prayed 


him to relate to us how he had come 
into that frightful condition, and he 
said: “ Fifty years ago I was a noble, 


powerful man, and dwelt at Algiers. 
Love of gain impelled me to fit out a 
ship and commence piracy. I had al- 
ready carried on this trade for some 
time, when at Zante I took a Dervish 
on board, who wished to make the 
voyage without expense. I and my 
companions were rude people, and had 
but little reverence for the sanctity of 
the man; we even made him our con- 
tinual One night, in holy zeal 
he had pointed out tome the sinfulness 
of my present course of life, and hav- 
ing retired to my cabin, where I drank 
freely with the helmsman, I became 
overpowere od by anger at the recollec- 
tion of it. Enraged at what a Dervish 
had said, and which I would have per- 
mitted no sultan to say to me, I rushed 
upon deck and plunged a poignard in 
his breast. Expiring, he cursed me 
and my crew with this curse, ‘that we 
should neither die nor live until our 
heads had touchedthe earth.’ The Der- 
vish died; we threw him into the sea, 
and laughed at his threats; but in that 
sel{-same night his words were fulfilled. 
A part of my crew mutinied against 
me. We fought with dreadful fury 
until those of my party were slain, and 
I myself nailed eg mast. The muti- 
neers also died of their wounds, and 
soon my ship was aaa but a great 
grave. My eyes lost their sight, my 
breath stoppe id, and I thought I was 
dying. But it was a torpor only that 
held me bound. In the following night, 
and in the same hour in which I had 
thrown the Dervish into the sea, | awoke, 
and life returned to all my companions ; 
but we could do and say nothing but 
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what we had done and spoken on that 
night. Thus have we sailed for fifty 
years, neither living nor dead, and un- 
able either to live or die, for how could 
we reach the land? With wild plea- 
sure we sailed always with every sail 
set in a storm, for we hoped at last to 
dash upon some rock, and that our 
weary heads might find repose at the 
bottom of the sea. It has not happened 
tous. But now I shall die. Receive 
once more my thanks, unknown strang- 
er; if treasures can reward thee, take 
my ship as a memorial of my gratitude.” 
‘His head drooped when he had thus 
spoken, and he expired. He also, like 
his companions, fell immediately to dust. 
We collected it in a box, and buried it 
on shore. I then engaged workmen of 
the city, who put my ship in good con- 
dition. After I had exchanged the 
wares which I had on board, for others 
ata good profit, I hired sailors, richly 
rewarded my friend Muley, and em- 
barked for my native city. ‘On my way 
I stopped at many islands, and disposed 
of my merc handise. The Prophet 
blessed my undertakings. After nine 


months I landed at Balsora, having 
doubled the property which the dying 
captain had left me. My neighbors 


were astonished at my we: ilth and good 
fortune, and believed nothing else than 
that I had found the diamond valley of the 
renowned traveller Sinbad. I left them 
to their belief. and from that time forth it 
is the custom of the young people of 
Balsora, when they are about eighteen 
years old, to go forth into the world like 
me, to seek their fortune. I lived for a 
long while happily and in peace, and 
every five years I made a journey to 
Mecca, to thank Allah for his blessings 
on that holy spot, and to pray for the 
captain and his crew that they may 
be received into Paradise. Misfortunes 
which it would weary you to hear, at 
last threw me into your hands, my lord. 





Thus related the slave. After he 
had ended, the Sheik Ali Banu directed 
fruits to be handed to him, and to the 
other slaves to refresh them, and while 
they ate discoursed with his friends. 
But the young men whom the old man 
had introduced were full of admiration 
at the Sh eik, at his house and all his re- 
gulations. “ Truly,” the young 
scribe, “there is no more pleasant pas- 
time than to listen to stories like these. 
I could sit thus for days, with my legs 
crossed, my right arm supported upon a 


said 


cushion, my forehead resting upon one 
hand, and, if it might be, the Sheik’s 
long chibouk in the other, and listen to 
such narrations. About in this manner 
I represent to myself the life in the 
gardens of Mahomet.” “ So long as yon 
are young and can labor,” said the old 
man, “ you cannot be in earnest in such 
aslothful wish. But I grant you there 
is a peculiar charm in this pastime. As 
old as I am, and I am upon the verge 
of my seven-and-seventieth year, as 


much too as I have heard in my life, 
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yet I disdain not when the narrator sits 
in a corner, and the listeners gather in 
a circle around him, to join myself also 
to them, and listen with them. One 
dreams then that he is in the 
those events which are related, he lives 
with those men, with those wonderful 
spirits, with fairies and beings of a like 
nature, whom we meet not every day, 
and he has afterwards matter to repeat 
to himself when he is alone, like the 


pilgrim who has well provided himself 


when he travels through the wilder- 
ness.” 

“T have never reflected,” said another 
of the young people, “wherein the 
i But it 
j When a 
mere child, if I was fretful and impi 
tient, I could be soothed by as tory. At 
first it was indifferent e of what it 
treated, | i ! 


charm of such stories truly lies. 
is with me as with yourself. 


io m 
if it only contained : incl- 


dent: how often have [ listened with- 


out weariness to those fables v h wise 
: ae ae 

men have invented, and in w » they 

] ] ; + - 

have laid a kernel of their wisdom; « 

the Fox and the foolish Raven, of the 


Fox and the Wolf, and many sto of 
the Lion and the rest of the beast 
When I grew older, and came m 
among men, these short tales no more 
delighted me Th y must be lor 
must treat of men and their singular 
fortunes.” 

“Yes, I remember ell that time,” 
interrupted one of his friends. “It was 
thou who didst inspire us with the de- 
sire for narratives of all kinds One of 
thy slaves had as much to relate as a 
c umel- lrive r co ild te] all the W Ly irom 


en he h ids iill- 


] 
Mecca to Medina. W! 


ished his labor, he must seat himself by 


THE STRAN sENTLEI 


iE 
“My lord, I am a German by birth, 
and have dwelt too short a time in your 
land, to be able to relate a Persian tale, 
or a pleasing story of sultans or viziers. 
Y ; ‘ ill a ; aaba > t} ro ro te - 
ou will permit me, theretore, to nar- 
rate something of my native country, 
he ae eae maces aan Ou 
which may, perhaps, an ur 
stories rarely rise to so lofty a pitch as 
those of your land, that is, they do not 


> ai +} arr ; 
« Ji OMA Liim. VV iat Wit >< 
treat ol suitans, who with us a 


mse you. 


re called 


kings, nor of viziers and ‘has, whom 
tice and finance, 


the like. but 
Liat’ LIKE, VUE 


we term ministers of jus 
uli- 
less, perhaps, they bring in the soldier 


and hi 


: 
privy counsellors, and 


1: ‘ o 
achievements) commonly de- 
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us upon the grass, before the house, and 
we would not cease entreating him un- 
til he commenced, and then he must 
keep it up until the night interrupted 


us 


* And then was unlocked to us,” re- 
plied the scribe, “a new, an unknown 
kingdom, the land of Genii and Fairies, 
adorned with all the wonders of the ve- 
getable world, with rich palaces of eme- 
ralds and rubies, with giant slaves, who 
appeared when a ring was turned, or a 
wonderful lamp rubbed, or Solomon’s 
word spoken, and brought deli ious ft od 
We 


voluntarily transported to that land, we 


1] a al fo) ill : 
on golden dishes, leit ourselves in- 


went with Sinbad upon his wonderful 


voyages, we accompanied Haroun al 
of the 


Raschid, the wise commander 


faithful, we knew Giafar, his vizier, as 
well as we knew each other, in shi rt, 
we lived in those stories as at n ght we 
live in dreams, and there was for us no 
happier time in the day than the even- 
i re he nm we ass mb ed upont COTAsS 
vot, and the old slave narrated to us. 
But tell us, old man, wherein lies it 
i ly hat we re tien ya ict ted 
Vita th I me when is iat 
‘ 1 me | r s no wre nie S o 
terta'ni is than this ? 

The stir which arose in the chamber, 
and the eall for a ntion, wi 1 Was 
made by the over r of the slaves, pre- 
vented the old man from replying. The 
young people ki not whether to be 
pleased that they were to hear a new 
story, or to be vexed that their interest- 





ersali 


ing cony 
been interrupt 


\ 
stood up, and be 
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scribe quiet domestic life as it is found 
among our citizens. 

~ In the southern part of Germany lies 
the village of Griinwiesel, where [ was 
bern and brought up. It is like all other 
villages—a small square witha fountain 


in the middle, on one side a little old 


court-house, around the square the 
houses of the justice of the peace and 


? 
the most respectable merchants, and in 


a lew narrow streets ti ! 


dwell ngs ol 
the rest of the inhabitants. All are ac- 
qu inted ; eat ws how it pr 
here ; and if the r tl 


nere or t 


burgomaster. 
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dish upon the table, the whole village is 
informed of it before the dinner is fairly 
over. In the afternoon the women 
make their visits, as they call them, to 
one another, talk of important matters, 
over strong coffee and sweet cake, and 
come to weighty conclusions, that the 
parson, perhaps, has bought a ticket in 
the lottery, and gained a large sum in 
that unholy manner, that the burgomas- 
ter has been bribed, or the doctor feed 
by the apothecary, to order expensive 
prescriptions. You can imagine, my 
lord, how disagreeable it must have 
been, fora well-regulated village like 
Griinwiesel, when a man entered the 
place, of whom no one could tell whence 
he came, what was his errand, or by 
what means he lived. The burgomaster, 
it is true, had seen his passport, which 
every one must have, with us—” 

= is it then so unsale upon the roads,” 
said the Sheik, interrupting the slave in 
his narration, “that you must have a 
firman from your sultan, to keep robbers 
in awe?” 

‘No, my lord,” replied the slave, 
“these papers do not protect us from 
robbery ; it is only for the sake of order, 
that wherever one is, he may know by 
what kind of people he is surrounded. 
Now the burgomaster had examined his 
passport, and had declared one evening 
at the doctor’s, that it was correctly 
drawn up from Berlin to Grunwiesel, 
but still there must be something in the 
background, for the man had certainly 
a suspicious appearance. The burgo- 
master was held in the greatest respect 
by the village ; no wonder, therefore, that 
the stranger was henceforth looked upon 
as aperson of doubtful character. His 
mode of life also did not help to alter 
this opinion of my countrymen. Fora 
few pieces of gold the stranger hired an 
entire house that hitherto had stood un- 
inhabited ; he had procured a carriage- 
load of singular furniture, 
stoves, furnaces, crucibles, and things 
of the like nature, and from that time 
forth lived altogether by himself. He 
even cooked his own victuals, and no 
human soul entered the house, except 
an old man of the village, who pur- 
chased his bread, meat, and vegetables, 


such as 


but even this one was allowed to come 
than the hall, where the 
im all which he 


no farther 
stranwer received irom: 
had bought. 
1 was a boy about ten years of age, 
when this man entered my native place, 
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and I can still remember, as though it 
were yesterday, the disturbance which 
he caused in our village. In the after- 
noon he was never seen like the other 
men at the bowling-alley ; in the evening 
he came not to the tavern, to smoke a 
pipe of tobacco over the newspapers like 
the rest. In vain the burgomaster, the 
justice of the peace, the doctor, the 
parson, invited him in turn to dinner, or 
to drink coffee ; he always excused him- 
self. For these reasons some thought 
him a madman, others a Jew, but the 
greatest number stoutly maintained that 
he was a magician or enchanter. I 
grew up to be eighteen—twenty years 
old, and still this man was always call- 
ed in the village the strange gentleman. 

It happened one day that some peo- 
ple came to the place with foreign ani- 
mals, one of those wandering caravans, 
which boasts, perhaps, of a camel that 
can make a bow, a danctng bear, anda 
few dogs and apes, dressed up comically 
enough in men’s clothes, which perform 
various tricks. These people common- 
ly march through a city, stop at all the 
comers and squares, make wretched 
music witha little drum and fife, let their 
troop leap and dance, and then collect 
money from the neighboring houses. 
But the band which this time came into 
Grtinwiesel, was remarkable for an en- 
ormous Ourang-outang, almost as large 
as a man, that walked upon two legs, 
and knew how to perform many won- 
derful feats. ‘They appeared, at last, in 
turn, before the house of the stranger. 
As the drum and fife sounded, he was 
observed behind the dark age-tarnished 
window, and at first seemed displeased 
and indignant; soon, however, he be- 
came more pleasant and friendly ; to the 
astonishment of all he opened the win- 
dow to look out, laughed as heartily at 
the tricks of the Ourang-outang, and 
even paid for his amusement with eo 
large a piece of money that the whole 
village spoke of it. 

On the following morning the caravan 
departed, the camel carryinga number of 
baskets, in which the dogs and apes sat 
very comfortably, while the men and 
Ourang-outang followed. Scarce were 
they an hour or two out of the gate, 
when the strange gentleman sent to the 
post-house, and to the great astonish- 
ment of all, desired a carriage and 
horses, and rode out at the same gate, 
and in the same direction which the 
animals had taken. It was already 
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night when the stranger returned, and run after him in a red dressing-gown, 


drove up to the gate; there was now, and witha huntine-whip in his hand. 


however, another person with him in’ It was evident that he often missed him, 


the carriage, who had his hat drawn but sometimes it seemed to the crowd 
down over his face, and a silk handker- in the street. as if he must have struck 
chief bound over his mouth and ears. t young 1 or f \ pu ul 
The clerk at the wate considered it his « Ol distré ~andt of the 





; vs } ‘ 
duty to address the ot r il ind wh ) iy { ! \ j ( 
Lute 1 ‘ + + ed ‘ 
aemana fils pa Spor l e er - ( \ wef ‘ st 
swered very roughly, grumbling some- in 1 crt young 
ua Lito r unintel- rane ! t t tj ce é 
bint ft , ' ' 

} } ry 
Mew > 1 the st I , ii wrote I ) ' crentle- 





e he s ‘ me silver | ri ( eat t I I he in 

j Is In rie he - t Siro! 5 t i d ele | 

tt German s yi { til occur a n 
d a little in his | - hey ( | \ { r ! 











guage, because we are detained in this especial prot 
wav.” But who « d e more astor he i 
“Ah! if it is your nephew, sir,” an- than the bur master, when he iw t 
aceon Mate } 1 } a 
swered the cierkK ne can, indeed, en- stranger ‘ t ) r 
ter without a pass—he will live with the first time in ten I The old 
you, without doubt ?” gentleman e3 | his conduct, with 
$C ” said the stranger, “and _ the plea, that such had been the parti- 
} > Wii! ly remain her iora tk yr cuilare 1 rel ( the ( ne 
tim man, \ ( he ni t 1] to care 
The clerk | id no f rther ob CtIOT to ‘ edi ted rhe nm ¢ r re- 
and the stranver, with |} ne he Ww, rode spects, a ready ar pt y th. he declar- 
i i i 
into the town. ‘The burgomaster. and ed, but lan she learned with s 
the whiole village, were not very well prising slow: mf 
pleased with the c mnduct ol the cle re = he added. “to bring hi ney Ww to sre c 
! | I 
he ought, at least, to have remarked the German with flnency, in order that 
some words of the nephew’s language, he might ike the liber ntrodue- 
as by t means they could easily have ing himtot tyot Gru l 
found out of what country he and hi yet he caught t net with sucl 
: | Tre "T*} ] 'y lene ; ‘ + } 
uncie were. i clerk declaredthat it extreme ¢ ; ; } 
. ] » hee } ! } ls 
was neither French nor It n, but it could take 1 t t ) 
sounded broad like the Enelish, and if itinto him with a hu . ) The 


he was not mistaken the young gentle- burgomaster was perfectly sat ! with 





man had said “ G— d—.” Thusthe clerk this ¢ ination, coun old - 
helped himself out of | Hcultv. and tleman to moderation. a1 wail sions 
per limself out of his ad culty, ¢ ‘ o moceratr and dec f ti 
the young man to a na or they now ¢ in tay that 
SPOKe in the village ol hardiy an ung rarely KnoWN s0 acres Pt Ve 
elee but the young Englishman formed a ma t traneer Ti 
gut this young ing ishman also was’ on! a pity.” he ! 1, “that ~ 
never visible, neith rupon the | vlino- so litt t t It t t 
rreen nor in the tavern ; he gave the peo- when his nephew oO! eal 


ple, however. enoughto do in another tle German, he will visit our « 
way. It happened often, to wit, that a often.” 


frightful noise and screaming came from The opinion of the 1 le village wi 
the dwelling o the str nger, which was entirel altered | thi ( 

formerly so still that neople They now k lu 

would collect n 1] | nat qa f ! loner ! 
the house. ‘Tl ‘ e the vour ntimat with 
Englishman i 1 fy coatandereen fi | ey O1 
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After 


uctions 


house. about a quarter of a year 


in German seemed to 
old gentleman now 


‘ 
ther. T 


the instr 


be at an end, for the 


went a ste p far here lived inthe 
town a broken-down old Frenchman, 
who gave the young people lessons in 


for him, 


a eens : 
wished his nephew 


7 ie stranger sent 
and told him that he 
to receive lessons inthatart. He eave 


hat the yo ng man \ 





ly very docile and 1 anageab| ‘ 

‘ ws but that w fi re ird todanc- 

\ newhat ob e. In t 
} lto dance with other mas- 

indeed, on so singular a plan, 
that he could not, with propriety, in 
duce him into soci ty. But his nepli IW, 
on that very account, considered him- 
self a very great dancer, alt iough his 





d te . y 
danci most distant resem- 


) agi ] 


a10pace (cances 


shad not the 
blance to the waltz or 


which are in vogue in my native land 
my lord), nor the slightest similarit 


h or French dances. He 


promised, moreover, a dollar ach 


hour, ster consented 


W ith tl ie Scote 


ior 


and the dancing-m: 


with great pleasure to | ndertake the in- 
struction of this wilful pupil. 

There was nothing in the world more 
singular than these dancing lessons, as 


. , . ' } 
the Frenchman privately assured us 
, a tol 


ng man, whose legs wer 


slender 
perhaps 


ert ibly tall 


vou 
rs hart i eannr . t ] ze hadu 
ratner snort in proportion tO HIS body, 
nade his appearance in a red froc] 
} 
+ +} ‘ } 1 
coat, wilh green pal 2 some 
gloves, and with his head elegantly 
curled. The pore but litlie, and witha 
to ‘ ( t.and at the commence- 
ment was quite well mannered and apt ; 
sometime however, he would le ap 
about with strange grimaces, dance th 
boldest / , and perform such en/re- 
ca that the sight and hearing of the 
old dancing-master became confused by 
their wonderful rapidity; when he at- 
tem ed to set him right, he v tear 
his hands ie dan iil} shoes om h 5 
; ‘ : 
feet, throw them at the Frenchma 
} id nd ( i d tl ( moet ¢ Lii- 
jours, At this nolse t old a illeman 
would ¢ out from an ac ig room 
} i 3, ag] , with 
dressed in a red dressing-gown, witha 
cap Lper on his | l, and let 
} . » fall upon h nhew's 
i i 
! 
i ui t 2) \ = 
l | would in 
thie ) YU] i 
th ‘ \ upon the 
. ’ 
‘ i - = - i . al 
E cin ¢ i diale But 
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the old gentleman in the red dressing- 
gown did not allow himself to be per- 
plexed at this; he seized him by the 
legs, dragged him down without cere- 
mony, Whipped him thoroughly, and 
then iohtened his cravat a little, by 
; of a buckle, upon which he im- 
I tine more civil and order- 


veCi 
dancing without 


mean 
mediat ly 
ly, and the went on 
arther disturbance. 

when the old Frenchman had 
brought his pupil so far the ut they could 
practise with music, the nephew's head 
seemed to be turned. A musician of the 
village was hired, and took his seat upon 
a table in the saloon of the dreary house ; 
the da ster would represent a 
lady, after the old gentleman addioie 
ed him in a silk gown, and wrapped 
around him a large East India shawl; 
the nephew would then | 


> 
rut 


neing-ma 


lead him out, 
and commence to dance and to waltz, 
but he was a furious unwearied dancer, 
and not easily could the master release 
himself from his arms, when he had 
once thrown them around him; he 
might groan and scream as he would, 
he was outiges to dance on until he 
sank down exhausted, or until the mu- 
arm became lame in the elbow. 
These lessons almost bona the old 
Frenchman to the grave, t the dollars 
which were paid to him a time, re- 
and the good wine with which 
tleman regaled him, induced 
him always to come again, although the 
ty before, perhaps, had firmly re- 
soive “d never more to enter the house. 
The people of Griinwiesel, however, 
looked upon the matter in a very differ- 
light from that in which the French- 
viewed it. They thought nothing 
of it than that the young man had 
a great turn for soc iety, and the ladies 
of the village, in their great scarcity of 
rentlemen, congeri tulat ed themselves 
sprightly dancer for 


Sicilian 6 





gularly, 


the old ven 


he 


ent 
man 


cise 


ving such ¢ 
CNnsulng W inte r. 
One morning the servant-maids who 
related a singular 
‘e to their mistresses. <A 

stood before the 


nt carriage 
e, drawn by handsome 


rned from market 











horses, and a rvant in rich livery let 
down the s Ops The door of the house 

is then opened, and two handsomely 
dressed gentlemen steppe 1 out, ene of 
whom was the old r, and the 


pr bly { young gentleman 
| I Cie? 1 W th SO much dif- 
} oa ] 
cui and Was such @ iurious dancer, 








Ad 


Both entered the carriace, th e 


sprang up bel hind, and—only imagine 
it—they he ad driven straight to the bur- 
gomaste r’s! 

When as ladies heard this from their 
maids, they hastily tore off the ir kitchen 
aprons, and their somewhat soiled caps, 
and placed themselves in state. « No. 
thing can be more certain,” they said 
to their families, while they hurried 
around to arrange the draw ing- 


servant 


rooms 5 


“nothing can be more certain than that 
the old gentleman is now about to in- 


troduce his nephew into the world. 


The old fool has not for these ten years 


been so polite as to set foot in our 


house, but we will pardon him for the 
sake of his nephew, who must be a 
charming young man. So they said 


and directed their sons and daught 


to behave themselves 


priety when the strangers came, to 
hold themselves erect, and to make use 
of more select lancuage than at other 
times. And the shrewd ladies of the 
town had not guessed amis r the old 


' 
Grove 


gentleman 
phew to all in their turn, to introduce 


him and himself to the favor of their 
families. 

ry? 

They were now -verywhere com- 
pletely taken up with the strangers, 


and regretted that they had not earlier 
made such agreeable acquaintances 
The old gentleman showed himself a 
worthy, sensible man, who, it is true, 
smiled a little every time he spoke, so 
that it was not certain whether he was 





in earnest or otherwise ; but still he 
talked so sensibly and judiciously about 





the weather, the country, the 
of the summer, the inn upon the moun- 
tain, that every one was delighted with 
him. But the nephew! he enchanted 
everybody ; he won all hearts to himself. 
As to his exterior, they could not in- 
deed call his face handsome ; the lower 
part ot it, especially the jaw-bone, pro- 
jected altogether too far, and his com- 
plexion was quite brown ; at times also 
he made various singular grimaces, 
winked with his eyes, and grinned with 
his teeth, but still they found the general 
expressi0n of his features uncommonly 
interesting. Nothing could be more 
flexible or active than his figure. His 


clothes, it is true, fitted somewhat singu- 


ple asures 


larly to his body, yet, notwithstanding 
this, they became him on the whole 
remarkably well. He would also run 


about the rooin with great activity, 
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throw himself now upon a sofa, then 
upon a chair, stretching out his legs 
with the utmost carelessness. But 
what would have been considered as 


extremely i and improper in any 
other young man, was, in the nephew, 
looked upon as originality. “ He is an 
Englishman, * they said: “i y are all 
i) himself 
and go to sleep, while ten 
stand 
things are not to be 


so; an Englishman wil! strete 
upon a sola, 
have no place, and m 


Such 


ladies ust 


around, 


found fault with in an Englishman 

Towards his uncle he was ve ry car ul 
and complyit or Saale en denies ad 
leaping about ra e room, or to craw up 
his feet upon the at. which he liked 
to do, a @1 k from t former was 
suilficient to put : order. And 
how could they him moreover, 
when the 1 ’ » the ladies in 
each houss \i } is still a little 
rough and wi but I promise 
myself everything m society, which 
will form and mprove him, and for this 


purpose, allow me to present 
you, ladies. as the most periect 


which he can find.” 


Thus was the nephew introduced into 
the world; and on this and the following 
day, all Grunwiesel spoke of nothing 
-but this event. The old gentleman did 
not stop here ; he seemed to have en- 
tirely altered his mode of thinking and 
of living. In the afternoon he would 
go with his nephew to the inn on the 
mountain, where the first gentlemen in 
Granwiesel drank their beer, and 
amused themselves with nine-pins 


The nephew pr ved himself a dexter- 
hand at game, for he never 
knocked down than five or six. 
Now and then, indeed, a singular hu- 


} | 
ver him, and he 


hrow 


ous this 


less 
mor seemed to come oO 


would take it into his head tot the 


balls like lightning among the pins, and 
jump about and make a great noise ; 
sometimes, as if overjoyed at a go d 


cast which he had made, he would sud- 
denly stand upon his beautifully curled 
head, and stick his legs up in the air, or 
if a carriage happened to drive by, he 
would seat himself with a leap upon 
the roof before they were 
make orimat 
little way, and 
company. 


aware oO! it, 
them, ride a 


i 
leaping 


hs dow n at 
then come Dat k 


' 
to the 


; ’ ' 
At such scen , tne oid ran r 
would beg pardon of the burgomas 


and the other gentle men, {or the il “| 
havior of his nephew; but they 
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Janghed, ascribed it to his youth, main- 
tained thac they themselves had once 
been as footed, an ed that 





lioht- 
they loved the youn 


as they called him, une 





like an old one; he places 


hind his tankard, put on an enormous 
pair of spectacles, took out a monstrous 
pipe, lighted it, and smoked away 


+ 


with 
the others at a most furious { 


+} ! 


wey spoKe over 


“vspapers of war 
this 
and all 
their deep 


the ne 
or of octor 


opinion, 


peace—if the d rave 
the b 


the men sat 


irgomaster that 
wond ring’ at 
—jt would sudden!y 


} 1? ' 
political KRHOWIC lore 


occur to the nephew to be of an entirely 
d I t wa ot thinkin Hle would 
sty u the table with s hand 

from which he never laid aside hi 

cloves, and e the doctor and the bur- 
gomaster pretty distinctly to understand 
that they knew little of such matters 
that he underst 1 the business differ- 
ntly, and possessed a deeper insight. 
He would then endeavor to explain h 

opinion in a strangely broken German, 


which. to the extreme dissati faction of 


the burg all the 
for,as an Englishman, he 


uueht admirable, 
must na 


master, 
itu- 
rally know better than anybody else. 

If in their anger, which they 
not give vent to, the burgomaster and 
the doctor sat down to a game at chess, 
the nephew followed them, looked with 
his great spectacles over the burgomas- 
ter’s shoulder, found fault with this or 
that move, told the doctor he should play 
so and so, until they both became pretty 
well enraged. If the burgomaster, in 
his vexation, challenved him to a game, 
thinking to mate him without trouble, 
for he considered himself a 
Philidor, the old gentleman 
kle his nephew’s cravat tighter, 
which he bec ‘tly gentle 
sedate, and in a few 
check-mat 3 the bur romaster, 

Until had played at cards, 


almost ning in Gruinwies 


durst 


second 
would bue- 
upon 
and 


would 


‘ame pertec 


moves 


now, they 
every e\ 


or half a kreutzer a game; the 
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he ventured 
aintained that 
80 well as } ©. B it he 
iled those whom he 


losing great sums to 


thoucht this contemptible ; 
crowns and ducats, and m 


no one played 





commonly recon 


thu offended 
to win his 
Englishman,” 
” and 


no scruple 


Is an 


Cc } irse rich,”’ 
ats into their pockets. 


time, the odd ne- 
tleman had ac- 
pect, both in the 
nding country. Since 
. the y cou d not call 
’ y gentleman 
tion in Griinwiese! ; he was 
character they had 

‘ould not be said that 











! 
irnea any 


the ything, un- 
less, perhaps, to dance. Latin and 
Greek wer ‘Bohemian villages” to 
him, as they say At a round game at 
the burgot last rs, he was called upon 
to write nething, but it was found 
that he could not even write his own 
name; in geography he made the most 
dreadful unders 5 ‘he did not hesitate 


° ‘ 
Into I rance, 


Poland; he had 
read nothing, studied nothing, and the 
parson ¢ nh shook his head consider- 
ately at the great icno! »of the young 
man But still they thought every- 


which he said or did ; 
was impudent enough to insist 


t 
alwavs that he was in and the 
was, 


thing excellent 
the right, 
winding all his discourse 
‘] understand that much better.” 
The winter drew on, and now the 
nephew appeared in still greater glory. 
All society was found wearisome, if he 
were not they gaped if a rea- 
sonable man said ar nything, but when 
the nephe w uttered the most foolish 
trash in miserable German, they were 
all ear. It was now discovered that 
— excellent young man was a poet; 
‘arcely an evening went by that he did 
not draw a paper from his pocket, and 
read to the company a sonnet. It is 
true there were some who asserted of 
these poems, on the one hand, that they 
were wretched and without sense; and 
on the other, that they had already seen 
them print; but the 
nephew was not to be put out of coun- 
tenance. He read and read, called the 
attention of the young ladies to his 
's received a murmur 


up ot 
sat 


prese nt; 


somewhere in 


verses, and always 


however, was at the 
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villace balls. There was no one who 
could dance so nimbly, so unweariedly 
as he; no one ventured upon such bold, 
such extraordinarily ornamental pirou- 
ettes as this young man. On these oc- 
casions, his uncle always dressed him 
leant ly 


,: 
‘ 


most e in the newest fashion, 
and sitter his garments would not 
sit exactly right upon his figure, yet 
every one thought him dressed in the 


most tasteful manner. The gentlemen, 
it is true. were somewhat displeased at 
the new way in which he commenced 
on these occasions. Formerly. the bur- 
gomaster in his own person had always 
opened the ball, and the most res 
ble young people were then e ntitle d to 
regulate the remaining dances, but 
since this strange young man had ap- 
peared, all this was changed. Without 
a question, he took the first lady he en- 
countered, placed himself at the he ad, 
was lord, and master, and king of the 
ball. As the ladies found these man- 
ners agreeable and charming, the gen- 
tlemen dared not object to them, and the 
nephew was able to maintain his self- 
chosen dignity. 


pecta- 


These balls seemed to afford the old 
gentleman the greatest delight: he 
searcely turned his eyes from his 
nephew; he smiled to himself, and 


when the company crowded around to 
congratulate him upon having such an 
agreeable and well-bred nep! he 
could scarcely contain himself for joy; 
he broke out into merry laughter, and 
behaved himself almost foolishly. The 
people of Grinwiesel ascribed these 
singular bursts of delight to the great 
love he bore his nepl ew, and thought it 
all in order. Now then, however. 
he was obliged to exercise his paternal 
care towards the young man, for, in the 
midst of the most elegant dances, the 
nephew would take it into his head to 
seat himself with a bold leap upon the 
desk where the musicians were placed ; 
or to snatch the double-bass from the 
hands of the player, and grate fright- 
fully upon it; or he would change at 
once, and dance upon his hands with 
his legs in the air. His uncle would 
then take him aside, make the most se- 
rious remonstrances, and buckle his cra- 
vat tighter, upon which he became per- 
fectly orderly again. 

In this way did the nephew conduct 
himself in company and at the balls. 
But it is generally the case with man- 
ners, that the bad gain ground much 


1ew, 


and 
ana 
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‘than the good. and a new 
althoug! 1 in the high- 


more easily 


ie 
striking fashion, 





est degree ridiculous, has always some- 
thine contagiot 3; for young people, who 
have not vet learned to reflect upon 


andthe w or'd. Thus it was 


: 3 
themselves a 


also in Griinwiesel with the nephe Ww 
and his singular habits. When the 
young’ pony le saw that he was rather 


caressed than blamed, for his awkward 


and chat- 


rude lau 
tering, his rough ans 
and that all this was 
original and striking, they 
selves, “It will be very easy for us 
also to become geniuses.” Formerly 
they had been industrious, clever young 
people—* now,” thought they, “ of what 
assistance i s learning when one gets 
along better with ignorance ?” They 
left their books, and ran about the 
streets and squares. Former! ly they 
had been courteous towards everybody, 
had waited until the ‘y were spok en to, 
and then answered civilly and modestly ; 
but now they stood up among the men, 
chattered, gave thei ie opinions, laughed 
under the nose of the burgomaster him- 
self when he said anything, and main- 
tained hat they understood all that 
much better.’ ; 

The young people of Griinwiesel had 


behavior, his ghing 
wers to his elders, 
even thought 


said to them- 


formerly satertaled an aversion for 
rude and vulgar behavior; now they 
sang bad songs, smoked bacco out of 
monstrous pipes, and frequented the 
common taverns. They purchased also 
great spectacle although they saw 
pertect vy well, set them 1 pon their no- 
es, and be ed themselves accom- 
plished \ r people, for now they look- 
ed just like the renowned nephew. At 
home, or when on a visit, they threw 
themselves with their boots and spurs 





upon the sofa, hitched 
chairs when in good ¢ 

ed their cheeks both hands, and 
their elbows upon the table, which was 
consitered very attractive. In 
vain did their mothers and friends tell 
them how foolish, how improper such 
conduct they appealed to the 
shining nephew. It 
was of no avail to represent to them 
ne a certain national rudeness must 
be pard loned in the nephew as a young 
Engiishman;: the y young people of Griin- 
viesel declared that th y had as good a 
right as the best Englishman, to be 
striking and original in a rude ae 
In short, it was a pity to how the 


along upon their 
company, or lean- 


now 


Was 5 


example of the 
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good habits and customs of the village 
were enwur ‘ly dl 'SLre ved by the bad @xX- 
ample of this nephew. 

But t > pleasure ol the p yor ng pe O- 
] . +} » ! 
ple in their rude, unconstrained mode 
of life was not of long continuance. 


rr i 
The following occurrence altered the 


scene at once. (he amusements of 


the winter were to close with a con- 
cert, which was to be performed, partly 
by the village musicians, and partly by 
skilful amateurs in Griinwiesel. ‘The 
burgomaster played the violoncello, the 
doctor the bassoon uncommonly well, 
and the apothecary blew the flute, al- 
though he had not a very good mouth 
for the instrument ; some young ladies 

of Griinwiesel had studied arias, and 
all was admirably arranged. ‘The old 
stranger the n declared that the concert 
on this plan would be very fine, but 
there was evidently no duet prepared, 
and a duet was absolutely necessary to 
every well regulated concert. They 

were somewhat confounded at this de- 
claration. The daughter of the burgo- 
master sang, it is true, like a nightin- 
gale, but where to finda gentleman who 
should sing with her? ‘They at last be- 
thought themselves of the old organist, 
who had formerly sung an excellent 
bass, but the stranger asserted that this 
was by no means necessary, as his 
nephew sang in a most accomplished 
manner. ‘They were not a little aston- 
ished at this new, excellent accomplish- 
ment of the young man; he had to sing 
something as atrial, and, some singular 
manners deducted, he sang, they declar- 
ed, like an angel. They studied then a 
duet in haste, and the evening at last 


appeared when the ears of the people of 


Griinwiesel were to be regaled by the 
concert. 

The old stranger, alas! could not be 
present at the triumphof his nephew, 
for he was sick; he gave the burgo- 
master, who visited him an hour before 
it commenced, some directions with re- 
gard to the young man. 

“My nephew is a good soul,” said 
he, “ but now and then various strange 
thoughts come over him, and he com- 
mences his mad ways. Iam sorry on 
this account, that I cannot be present at 
the concert, for in my presence he keeps 
the greatest guard ques himself; he 
knows well wherefore. I must say be- 
sides in his excuse, that it is not moral 
wilfulness, but it is a physical infirmity 
—it lies in his very organization. Will 
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you not, Herr Burgomaster, when he 
falls into such thoug — hen he leaps 
upon a music-desk, or gre utes upon the 
counter-bass, and thi », will you not 
loosen a little the high cravat which he 
wears, or, if this does not answer, take 
it entirely off; you will see then how 
orde rly and well-behave 1 he will be- 
come. The burgomaster thanked the 
sick man for his advice, and promised, 
in case of need, to do all he asked. 

The concert-room was thronged ; for 
all Griinwiesel and the surrounding 
country were present. All the hunts- 
men, parsons, stewards, farmers, &c., 
from a circle of three leagues, had 
flocked thither with their large families, 
to participate with the people of the 
village in this rare pleasure. The vil- 
lage musicians performed excellently, 
after these the burgomaster made his 
appearance, and played upon the violon- 

cello, accompanied by the apothecary 
upon the flute ; the organist then sang 
a bass solo with universal approbation, 
and the doctor was applauded not a lit- 
tle during his performance upon the 
bassoon. 

The first part of the concert was at 
an end, and every one was on tiptoe for 
the second, in which the young stranger 
was to sing a duet with the daughter of 
the burgomaster. The nephew had 
made his appearance ina magnificent 
dress, and had already drawn upon him- 
self the attention of all present. He 
had, to wit, without asking a question, 
thrown himself into a handsome easy 
chair, which had been left vacant for an 
old countess of the neighborhood; he 
stretched out his legs, stared at every- 
body throngh an enormous perspective 
glass, which he used in addition to his 
great spectacles, and played with a 
large mastiff, which, in defiance of the 
regulations of the evening, he had 
brought into the company. ‘The count- 
ess, for whom the arm-chair had been 
prepared, appeared, but no motiondid the 
nephew make to get up and relinquish 
his place. On the contrary, he settled 
himself more comfortably in his seat, 
and no one ventured to say a word to 
the young man on the subject. The 
noble lady was obliged to sit upon the 
straw-seats with the rest of the villagers, 
and must have been not a little vexed. 

During the excellent playing of the 
burgomaster, during the organist’s fine 
bass solo, yes, even while the doctor 
performed a voluntary upon the bassoon, 
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and every one held their breath and 
listened, he made the mastiff fetch his 
pocket-handkerchief, or chatted aloud 
with his neighbor, so that every one 
who did not know him, wondered at the 
singular behavior of the young gentle- 
man. 

It was not strange, therefore, that all 
were how he would 
perform his duet. The second part be- 
gan. The village musicians had struck 
up when the burgomaster, with his 
daughter, stepped up to the young man, 
handed him a sheet of music, and said, 
“Sir, if itis agreeable to you, we will 
now have the duet.” The young 
man langhed, showed his teeth, sprang 
up, and the two followed him to the mu- 
sic-desk, while the whole company were 
full of expectation. The organist beat 
the time, and nodded to the nephew to 
begin. The latter stared at the notes 
through his great spectacles, and broke 
out into a hideous, lamentable tone. 
The organist screamed to him, * Two 
notes lower, my dear sir! C! you must 
sing C!” : 

But instead of he ne- 

“i 
l 
| 


anxious to see 


singing C, t 
phew drew off one of his shoes, and 
threw it at the head of the organist. 

g the powder from his wig far 
and wide * Ah, 
ha!” thought the burgomaster, as he 
saw this, “he with one 
of his attacks;” he forward, 
caught him by the neck, and loosened 
the buckle of his cravat. But by this 
it only became worse with the young 
man; he no longer spoke German, but 
a very singular dialect, which no 
present could understand, and leaped 
around the hall with wonderful agility. 
The burgomaster, in despair at this dis- 
agreeable interruption of the evening’s 
amusements, resolved to take off his 
cravat entirely from the poor nephew, 
since this attack seemed of uncommon 
severity. But scarcely had he done 
this, when he stood as if benumbed 
with horror; for instead of a human 
skin of the ordinary color, the neck of 
the young man was covered with a dark 
brown hide,—he commenced his leaps 
again, higher than ever, and varied 
them in the most extravagant manner, 
thrust his glazed gloves into his hair, 
tore it off, and behold! his beautiful 
hair was a wig, which he threw in the 
burgomaster’s face, and his head now 
appeared covered with the same brown 


hide. 


scattering 


over the company. 


is seized now 


sprang 


one 
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He danced upon tables and benches, 
turned over the music desks stamped 
and clarionets. and ap- 
peared like a madman. “Catch him, 
catch him!” cried the burgomaster, al- 
most beside himsel! ae 
catch him!” 


It business; for, by this 





am | 
uy on Vvioins 


‘ 


e is out of 
But this was a 
time. he 


show ed 


his 
senses 


ee 
Cuhictl 
{ 


had taken off ves, and 


his g 
Wwers, which he 


long nails upon his fin 





hrust into the faces of all the people, 
and scratched them At 
iast, a resolute huntsman succeeded in 


securing him; he { his long arms 

together, so that all he ex 
- : ; 

was to kick, lauehine at the s 


and screaming w 


presse( 
uld now do 
ame time, 
voice. 
him, 
and considered the strange young man, 
. hn man 

the 


a large 


th a hoarse 


The people now collected around 
who no longer looked like a 
being. A learned 
neighborhood. who possesse d 


centleman of 





cabinet of natural curiosities. and vari- 
ous stuffed animals, ste pped fe rward, 
examined him attentively, and called 
out full of astonishment, “Good hea- 
vens! worthy ladies and gentlemen! 
how ! is i pos that you admit tl 

anima! into polite compa ) [tis an 
ape; the Homo 47 of Lin- 
neus. I will gi six dollar r hi 

if you will let me have him to place in 


abinet.” 


my ¢ 
Who can desc 





nishment 


ribe the asté 








of the ro ul pe ople of Grainwiesel when 
they heard this! “What! an ape—an 
ourang-outang in our society! The 


young stranger nothing but a common 


ape !” they exclaimed, and gazed upon 
each other dumb with wonder. They 


would not believe it, they would not 
trust their own senses; the gentleman 
examined the animal more 1 
“But yes it was—it was certainly an 
ape.” 

“ But how is it possible ?” exclaimed 
the wife of the burgomaster. “Has 
he not read his poems to us? has he 
not dined at our house like any other 
man ?” 

“ What?” cried the doctor’s wife ; 
“Tlow! Has he not again and again 
drank my table, and talked 
learnedly, and smoked with my hus- 
band ?”— 

“How can it be?” 
men ; “has he not played at ninepins 
with us at the tavern, and disputed on 


polities ist like one of us?” 


ciosely, 


cr \ffee at 


exclaimed the 


« And how!’ screamed they all; “has 


An 


he not even danced at our balls ? 
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ape! an 
magic! 

“ Yes, it is magic and devilish witch- 
craft,” said the burgomaster, reaching 
forward the cravat of the nephew, or 
ape. “Look! in this cravat lies the 
charm which rendered him so agreea- 
ble in our eyes.” It was a broad strip 
of elastic parel inscribed with va- 
rious strange characters. “I believe it 

‘an no one read it ?” 

The parson, a learned man, who had 


ape! It is a prodigy—it 


iment, 


is Latin. ( 


often lost a game of chess with the 
ape, stepped up, examined the parch- 
ment attentively, and said, “by no 
means. ItisGreek—or Arabic—yes— 
yes—it is a hellish delusion—diahbolical 


witchcraft, and must be punished in a 


most exemplary manner.” 


The bureomaster was of the same 
opinion, and started off immediately to 


the stranger, who alone 
while six 


house of 
the 
followed 
} 


the 


could be magician, sol- 
him, earrying the ape. 


must forthwith be brought 


diers 
The crimina 
up for trial 
They went 
rounded by 


to the dreary house, sur- 


. ] { 
a crowd of people, 


or every 


one wished to see how the business 
would terminate. They knocked at the 
house door, rang the bell, but in vain— 
no one appeared. The burromaster tn 


1 


his rave ordered the door to be bre Ken 


in, and then made his way up stairs in- 
to the stranger’s chamber. Nothing 
was to be seen there, however, but a 
variety of old furniture; the strange 


not be found. But 

upon a writing desk lay a large sealed 

letter, directed to the burgoms ister. He 

mal ately opened it and read : 

“ My dear people of Grinwiesel— 
“When you read this I shall be no 


gentleman could 


Laughter arose in the apartment as 
the slave ended, and the young man 
laughed with the rest. “There must 
be very singular people among those 
Franks, and truly I would rather be 
here at the Sheik’s, or at the Muphti’s 


in Alexandria, than in the company of 


the parson, the burgomaster, and their 
foolish wives in Grunwiesel.” 

‘There thou hast rightly spoken,” 
eeaaunl the young merc hant. “The 
Franks are a rude, wild, barbarous peo- 
ple, and it must be frightful for a polish- 
ed Turk or Persianto live among them.” 

“Of this you will 
thing.” promised the old man. 
overseer of 
der beautiful 


soon hear some- 


The 


the slaves told me that yon- 
“7 = 
young man willrelate much 
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longer in your village, and you will 
then at last have learned of what rank 
and country my dear nephew is. Re- 
ceive the jest which I have permitted 
myself to take with you, as a good les- 
not to force into your soc iety a 
stranger who wishes to live quietly and 
by himself. I valued my time too 
highly to sy with you, in your 
eternal your str: unge habits, 
and life. J educat- 
Ourang-outang, 


son 


end it 
FOSSh| ing’ 
ridiculous mode of 


ed therefore a young 


who, as my representative, has gained 
so great a share of your affections. 
Farewell! use this lesson, each one 


after his abilities.” 

The people of Griinwiesel were not 
a little put to shame before the whole 
country. Their only consolation was 
that all had hay pened by witchcraft. 
The goreatest mortification, however, 
was that of the younger, part of the 
community, at having imitated the bad 
habits and manners of the ape. They 
no longer leaned upon their elbows, or 
hitched along upon their chairs ; they 
were silent until they were spoken to; 
they laid aside their spectacles, and be- 
came polite and well-mannered as be- 
f re. And when any fell again 
nil’ ridiculous habits, the peo- 
ple of Griinwiesel would say, “he is 
an ape.” But the Ourang-outang, who 
had so long played the young gentle- 
man, became the property of the learn- 
ed naturalist who owned the cabinet. 
He let him run about his court-yard, 
gives him food, and shows him as a 
curiosity to all strangers ; he may pro- 
bably be seen there even at the present 
day. 


one 


int o suc ht 


of Frangistan; for he was long there, 
and still he is by birth a Mussulman.” 

“How! that one who sits last in the 
row? Truly, it is a sin that the Sheik 
gives him his freedom. He is the most 
beautiful slave in the whole land. Look 
only at his bold face, his flashing eyes, 
his fine form. He might give him a 
light employment—to fan away the 
flies, or carry his chibouk; to perform 
such an office is but a trifle, and a slave 
like that is an ornament to the house. 
He has owned him but three days, and 
sets him at liberty already ! It is folly, 
it is a sin.” 

“Blame him not, him who is wiser 
than all Egypt,” said the old man im- 
pressively. “Have I not told you al. 
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he gives him his freedom, 
because he thinks to merit thereby the 
blessing of Allah? You say he is 
beautiful and well-formed, and you 
speak the truth. But the son of the 
Sheik—may the prophet return him to 
the house of his tather—the the 
Sheik was @ beautiful boy, yy this 
time he also must be tall and wel!-form- 
ed. Shall he spare gold, aud release a 
cheap, aged slave, in the hope to obtain 
his son thereby? Whoever in 
world has a duty to perform, let him 
rather omit it, or do it rightly.” 

“ And see, the She eyes are ever 
fastened upon that slave. I have re- 
marked it during the whole evening. 
During the tales, his glance often wan- 
dered thither, and dwelt upon the noble 
features of the youth. It must be that 
it pains him a little to set him free.” 

* Believe not so of the man. Think’st 
thou to lose a thousand tomans gives 
him pain, who each day receives thre e- 
fold that sum ?” 
his glance dwells with sadness upon the 
youth, he thinks, it may be, of his son 
who pines in a foreign land; he thinks 
whether there dwells not there, perhaps, 
a merciful man, who may ransom him, 
and send him back to his father.” 

“You may be right,’ replied 
young merchant, “and I am ashamed 
that I always think ill and 
mankind, while you attribu > to 
good motives. And yet,as a rule, 
are generally selfish and calcein you 
not found it so, old man.” 

‘It is because I have not fou 
that I readily think well of me 
swered latter. “I once thou 
like you; I lived on carel ssly, he 
much evil of mankind, 
much myself, and | began to consider 
them at large as a depri = race. It 
then occurred to me, that Allah, who is 
as just as he is wise, ae not endure 
a reprobate race upon this beautiful 
earth. I reflected upon what I had seen, 
what I had experienced, and behold! | 
had counted only the evil, the good I 
had forgotten. I had not given heed 
when a man exercised an action of 
compassion, I had thought it very natu- 
ral when whole families lived virtuous- 
ly and were just, but as oftenas I heard 
anything evil and malicious, I preserved 
it carefully inmy memory. From this 
time | began to look around me with 
very different eyes; it delighted me 
when I saw the good not so sparingly 


ready, that 


son oi 


and | 


ee 
this 
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the 


them 
men 
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said the old man. “If 


ignouty of 
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sown as [ had at first believed. I re- 
marked the evil less, or it occurred to 
me not so often, and thus I learned to 
love mankind, to think well of them, 
and for many years I have more rarely 
erred when I spoke well of one, than if 


I : 
him avaricious, unjust or 


: 
gt d le es : : ‘ 
As he said this, the old man was in- 
terrupted by the overseer ol the slaves, 
who drew near him and said, “ My 
lord, the Sheik of Ale Ali Ba- 


' 
teemed 


ve leis 
Yanauria, 


nu, has observed you with _ easure in 
his hall, and raed you to approach, 
and seat yourself ne: rie , 


The young ne were not a little 
astonished at the honor which was 
shown to the old man whom they had 
supposed a beggar, and when he had 
thither to seat himself near the 
Sheik, they detained the overseer of the 
slaves, and the scribe asked him—* By 
the i ard of the Prophet, I entreat you, 
tell us, who is the old man, with whom 
we on been speaking, and whom the 
Sheik thus honors ?” 

* How ?” exclaimed the overseer of 
the and struck his hands 
gether in astonishment ? “ Do you not 
know this man ?” 

“ No, we know not who he is.” 

“ But I have seen you more than once 
speaking with him in the street, and my 


gone 


slaves, to- 


lord the Sheik has also remarked it, and 
it was only lately that he said—* Those 
must be fine young people with whom 
this man will condescend to converse.’ ” 


seat is he ?” exclaimed 


with the greatest impa- 


Sut tell 
the merchant, 
tience 

‘Go, you are 
swered the overseer. “No one enters 
this hall who is not expressly invited, 
and the old man sent word to the Sheik 
to-day, that if it would not displease 
him, he would bring vy some yi ung ge ople 
with him, and my lord Ali Ban rave 
him for answer, that his whole oes 
was at his command.” 

“ Leave us no longer in uncertainty— 
as truly as I live, I know not who this 
man is; we made acquaintance with 
him accidentally in the and en- 
tered into conversation with him.” 

“Well, you may esteem yourselves 
happy, for you have spoken with a 
learned and renowned man; all present 
honor and admire you on his account. 
He is no other than Mustapha, the 
learned Dervish.” 

S Mustapha ! 


jesting with me,” 


ane- 


Bins 
seiy 


street, 


the wise Mustapha, 
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who educated the son of the Sheik, who 
has written many learned books, and 
travelled in all quarters of the globe! 
With Mustapha have we spoke n? And 
spol en as if he were one of ourse lee 8, 
entire ly without reverence! 
* * * * * 

were still speaking 
of these tales and of the old mai. the 
Dervish Mustapha ; they felt themselves 
not a littl e honored, that so old and ven- 
erable a man had thought them worthy 
of his attention, and had even often 
Pag and disputed with them. Sud- 
denly the overseer of the slaves ap- 
proached, and invited them to follow 
him to the Sheik, who wished to speak 
with them. ‘Their hearts beat. ‘They 
had never before spoken with so exalted 
a personage, not even alone, still less 
in so large a company. But they col- 
lected themselves, that they might not 
appear as fools, and followed the over- 
seer of the slaves to the Sheik. Ali 
Janu was seated upon a rich cushion 
and drank sherbet. At his right sat the 
old man, his coarse garments rested 
against the splendid cushions, his mean 
sandals he had placed upon a rare car- 
pet of Persian work, but his fine head, 
his eyes full of dignity and wisdom, 
showed that he was worthy to sit near 
a man like the Sheik. 

Ali Banu was very sad, and the old 
man seemed to speak consolation and 
him; the youths 
discovered in this 
an art the good Der- 
vish, Ww ) probably wished to cheer the 
nce father by a conversation with 
them. 

‘ Wel leome, ye young men,” said the 
Sheik, “welcome to the house of Ali 
Banu. My old friend here has deserv- 
ed my thanks that he has introduced 
you into my dwelling; but Iam not a 
little angry with him, that he has not 
earlier made you knowntome. Which 
of you is the young scribe ?” 

“TT, oh my lord, and at your com- 
mand,” said the young sc ribe, crossing 
his arms over his breas st, and bowing 
low. 

“You listen willingly to histories, 
and read with pleasure books of fine 
verses and proverbs ?” 

The young man reddened, and re- 
plied, “Oh, my lord, I certainly for my 
part know of no more agreeable em- 
ployment, than to pass the day in this 
manner. It informs the mind and 


The young men 


encouragement to 
thought that they 
summons, ifice of 
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whiles away the time. But each after 
his way—I certainly on that account 
blame no one who does not.” 

‘Very well, very well,” interrupted 
the Sheik, laughing, and beckoned the 
second to him. ‘Who art thou?” he 
inquired. 

‘My lord, I am an assistant to a 
physician, and have already myself cur- 
ed some sick persons.” 

“ Good,” replied the Sheik, “And you 
are he who loves tolive well? You 
would take pleasure in good cheer, and 
in dining now and then with your 
friends ? is it not so—have I not guess- 
ed it?” 

The young man was confused, he 
saw that he had been betrayed, that the 
old man must have told of him. He 
took heart, however, and answered: 

“Oh yes, my lord, I esteem it among 
the chief pleasures of life to be happy 
now and then with good friends. My 
purse, it is true, is not sufficient for 
more than to regale my friends with 
watermelons, or ‘cheap things of this 
kind ; still we are happy with this, and 
it may be imagined we would be a 
great “deal more so, if I had more mo- 
ne y. . 

This hearty answer pleased the 
Sheik, and he could not withhold from 
laughing at it. “Which is the young 
merchant ?” he asked farther. 

The young merchant bowed in an 
easy manner before the Sheik, for he 
was a youth of good breeding. “ And 
you,” said Ali Banu, “ you have pleas- 
ure in music and dancing? You are 
happy when skilful slaves pl vy and sing, 
and look on with delight when tney per- 
form their most graceful dances ?” 

Tue young merchant answered, “I 
see plainly, my lord, that this old man, 
to make you merry, has betrayed our 
follies. If he has succeeded there by in 
enlivening you, I am glad that we have 
served for your sport. Asto music and 
dancing, I confess, that there is hardly 
anything that so delights my heart. 
But believe not on that account that I 
blame you, oh, my lord, if you also do 
not.” 

“Enough—no farther,” exclaimed 
the Sheik, smiling and motioning him 
away with his hand. “ Each one soe 
his way, you would say; but then 
stands another—that is he who aad 
like so well to travel. Who are you, 
young man?” 


“]T am a painter, my lord,” answered 
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the young man. “I draw landscapes, 
sometimes upon the walls of a cham- 
ber, sometimes upon canvass. ‘To visit 
foreign countries is certainly my chief 
wish, for there one sees many beautiful 
landscapes, which he can transfer to 
the canvass; and what he copies from 
nature is always more perfect than that 
which he himself invents.” 

The Sheik now considered these beau- 
tiful young people, and his countenance 
became sadand dark. “I also had once 
a dear son,” said he, “and he must 
now be grown upas youare. Were he 
restored to me, you might be his fellows 
and companions, and each of your wish- 
es would then easily be fulfilied. With 
that one should he read ; with this, hear 
music ; with the other, should he ix~ite 
friends, and be happy and of good cheer ; 
and with the painter, | woud let him 
travel into far countries, for then he 
would return to me again. But Allah 
has not so willed it, and ' resign my- 
seif to his pleasure without murmuring. 
But it stands in my power, nevertheless, 
to gratify all your wishes, and you shall 
go ‘with a happy heart from the house 
of AliBanu. You, my learr ed friend,” 
he continued, turning to che scribe, 
“ dwell henceforth in my house, and 
have the charge of my books. You 
may add thereto what you will, what 
you esteem good, and your only em- 
ployment shall be, when you have read 
anything truly beautiful, to relate it to 
me. You, who love a good table with 
good friends, you shall be the overseer 
of my pleasures. I, myself, it is true, 
live solitarily and without joy; but it is 
my duty, and my office demands it of 
me, that I should now and then feast 
many guests. You shall, in my place, 
provide for all, and you can invite your 


THE HISTORY 


“On! my lord! the men who have 
spoken before me, have related various 
strange histories, which they have heard 
in foreign lands; I must, with shame, 
confess, that | know no story worthy of 
exciting your attention. Yet if it will 
not weary you, I will recount the sin- 
guiar fortunes of one of my friends. 
“In that Algerine corsair ship, from 
which your mild hand rescued me, was 
a young man of my years, who seemed 
not born for the slave’s habit which he 
wore, The other unhappy creatures 
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friends hither, when you will—it is un- 
derstood to something better than wa- 
termelons. I may not truly draw away 
the young merc hant from his business, 
which brings him both profit and honor; 
but every evening, my young friend, 
dancers, singers and musicians are a t 
your service, as many as you will. Let 
them play and dance for you alter your 
heart’s desire. And you,” he said to 
the painter, “ you shall see foreign 
countries, and sharpe n your eye by ex- 
perience. My tre asurer W il! hand you 
a thousand pieces of gold for your first 
journey, which you may commence to- 
morrow, and in addition two horses and 
a slave. Travel whither your heart 
impels you, and if you see anything 
beautiful, paint it for me.” 

The young people were beside them- 
selves with wonde r, speechless from joy 
and gratitude. They would have kiss- 
ed the floor before the good man’s feet, 
but he would not permit it. “If you 
have any one to thank, it is this wise 
man who spoke to me of you. He has 
procured to me also a pleasure thereby, 
in bringin; g to my acquaintance four 
such excellent young peo pl — 

But the Dervish Must: apha motioned 
away the thanks of the you uths. “See 
you not,” said he, “ that one must never 
judge precipitately; have I said too 
much to you of this noble man ?” 

“Let us hear another of the slaves, 
who to-day are to be made free,” inter- 
rupted Ali Banu, and the youths be- 
took themselves to their places. 

The young slave who had attracted 
the attention of all in so high a degree, 
by his shape, his beauty and “bold 
glance, now arose, bowed himself be- 
fore the Sheik, and commenced with a 
harmonious voice to speak as follows : 


OF ALMANZOR, 


on board, were either rude men, with 
whom I unwillingly associated, or peo- 
ple whose language I did not under- 
stand; at those times, therefore, when 
we had an hour of leisure, it was a 
great pleasure to me to be with this 
young man. He called himself Alman- 
zor, and to judge from his accent, he 
was an Egyptian. We conversed very 
pleasantly with one another, and one 
day came to tell our histories, and that 
of my friend was certainly much more 
remarkable than mine. 
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“ Almanzor’s father was a distinguish- 
ed man in an Egyptian city, the name 
of which he did not mention to me. 
During the days of his childhood, he 
lived happily, gaily, and surrounded by 

all the splendor and luxury of the earth. 
But he was not, on this account, effem- 
inately educated; his character was 
early formed; for his father was a wise 
man, who taught him the lessons of vir- 
tue, and he had also a renowned sage 
for his teacher, who instructed him in 
everything which a young man should 
know. Almanzor was about ten years 
old, when the Franks came over the sea 
into the land, and carried on war with 
his people. 

‘The father of the boy could not have 
been very favorable to these strangers ; 
for one day, as he was about to go to the 
morning prayer, they came, and de- 
manded first his wife as a hostage for 
his true thoughts towards the Franks, 
and as he refused to give her up, they 
dragged his son forcibly with them into 
their camp.” : 

When the young slave had thus far 
related, the Sheik veiled his face, and 
there arose a murmur of displeasure in 
the apartment. “ How,” exclaimed the 
friends of the Sheik, “how can this 
young man act so foolishly, and tear 


open anew by such tales the wounds of 


Ali Banu, instead of soothing them; 


how can he renew his pain, instead of 


dispelling it?” The overseer of the 
slaves himself was full of anger at the 
inconsiderate youth, and commanded 
him to be silent. The young slave was 
much astonished at all this, ‘and asked 
the Sheik if there was anything in nis 
enireee that had excited his displea- 


sure ‘he Sheik, at these words, 
aaa up, and said: “ Be at peace, 
friends. How can this youth know 


anything of my sad lot, since it is scarce 
three days that he has been under my 
root? Can it not be, that amid the 
cruelties which those Franks exercised, 
a fate similar to mine has occurred ? 
May not, perhaps, even that young Al- 
manzor—but relate farther, my young 
iriend.”” ‘The young slave bowed, and 
continued — 

‘The young Almanzor then was car- 
ried into the Frankish camp. On the 
well with him there ; for 
into his tent, 
the answers of 


as obliged 
> 


whole, it went 
cee 
one took him 
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and being pea j 
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that he wanted nothing in food or 
clothing; yet still his desire after his 
father and mother made him in the 
highest degree unhappy. He wept for 
many long days, but his tears did not 
move these men. The camp was 
broken up, and Almanzor thought that 
he would be permitted to return; but it 
was not so; thearmy marched back and 


forth, fought with the Mamelukes, and 
he was always carried with them. 


When he prayed the chiefs and officers 
to let him return home, they refused, 
and said he must remain as a pledge of 
his father’s fidelity. ‘Thus he was many 
days with them upon the march. 
Suddenly there arose movements in 
the army, which did not escape the boy ; 
they spoke of packing up, of marching 
back, of embarking: and Almanzor was 
beside himself with joy ; for now, if the 
Franks returned to their land, now he 
would be set at liberty. They marched 
towards the coast, with horse and foot, 
and at last came in sight of the ships 
that lay at anchor. The soldiers em- 
barked, but night came on, and still only 
a small portion were on board. Not- 
withstanding Almanzor’s great desire to 
remnain awake, since he expected every 
moment to be set free, yet he fell at last 
into a deep slumber, and he believed that 
the Franks had mingled something with 
his water to put him to sleep. When 
he awoke, the bright day shone into a 
little chamber, in which he had not been 
the evening before. He sprang up from 
his couch, but the moment he touched 


the floor, he fell. for it rocked back anu 
forth, and everything seemed to dance 
in a ~‘vcle around him. A singular 


roaring and whistling was heard with- 
out: he knew not whether he was 
dreaming or awake. He at last reach- 
ed a small stairs, ascended it with dif- 
ficuliy, and—what horror fe ‘Il upon him! 
he was in a ship; all around there was 
nothing to be seen but the heavens and 
the sea. He prayed to be carried back, 
he wished to plunge into the waves and 
swim across to his home; but the 
Franks held him fast, and one of their 
chiefs called him and promised him, if 
he would be obedient he should return, 
and explained to him that it had not 
been possible for them, on their march 
from the inner country, to carry him 
home, but that he would have mise rably 
perished if they had left him be hind in 
the desert. 


But they did not keep their word— 
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those Franks ; for the ship sailed farther 
and farther for many days, and when at 
last it came to land, it was not at the 
coast of Egypt, but at Frangistan ! 
Almanzor, during this long voyage, and 
before, in the camp of the F ranks, had 
learned to speak and understand their 
language, which was now very useful 
to him in this land, where no one un- 
derstood his own. For several days he 
was carried into the interior of the coun- 
try, aud the people everywhere throng- 
ed to see him. for his conductors said 


that he was the son of the King of 


Egypt, who had sent him to Frangistan 
to. be instructed 
The soldiers ‘said this to make the 
ople believe that they had conquered 
Saves: and stood in pe rfect pe ace with 
that land. After their journey had last- 
ed several days, they arrived at a large 
city, the aim and end of their travels. 
There he was committed to the charge 
of a physician, who took him into his 
house, and instructed him in their man- 
ners and customs. 
In the first place he was obliged to 
put on Frankish clothes which were 
very tight and uncomfortable, and by far 
less beautiful than his Egyptian ones. 
Then he was permitted no longer to 
make his obeisance with crossed arms, 
but if he wished to testify his respect 
for any one, he must tear from his head 
an enormous cap of black felt which all 
wore, and which they had placed upon 
him also ; and scrape with his right foot. 
He was no longer permitted to sit with 
crossed legs, as is the pleasant custom 


in the East, but he must seat himself 


and let his 


upon a high-legged chair, 
Eating also 


feet hang down to the floor. 
gave him no little trouble, for every- 
thing he would bring to his mouth, he 
must first place it upon a fo rk of iron. 

The doctor was a strict, ill-natured 
man, and misused the boy ; for if at any 
time, he forgot himself when on a visit, 
and said “Salaam Aleikam,” he would 
strike him with his cane, for he should 
say “ votre serviteur.” He might no 
longe r, write, speak or think in his own 
language ; at most he could only dream 
in it; and he'would perhaps have forgot- 
ten it entirely, if there had not lived a 
man in that city who was of the greatest 
benefit to him. 

This was an old but very learned 
man, who understood many eastern Jan- 
guages, Arabian, Persian, Coptic, Chi- 
nese even, a little ofeach. He was es- 
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teemed a prodigy of learning in his land, 
and they gave him muc h money for 
teaching these languages to other peo- 
ple. This man invited the young Al- 
manzor to his house once every week, 
regaled him with rare fruits and the 
like, and at these times it seemed to the 
youth as if he were transported to his 
own land. The old gentleman was a 
singularman. He had caused carments 
to be made for Almanzor, such as are 
worn by the distinguished young people 
of Egypt. These garments he kept in 
his house in a particular chamber. 
When Almanzor came he sent him with 
a servant into that chamber, and let 
him clothe himself after the fashion of 
his ownland. From this chamber they 
went into “little Arabia;” so they call- 
ed a saloon in the house of this sa- 
vant. 

This saloon was adorned with artifi- 
cially reared trees, such as — cy- 
presses, young cedars and the like, and 
with flowers which only grow in the 
East. Persian cz arpets covered the floor. 
and cushions were placed against the 
wall: nowhere was there a Frankish 
chair or table to be seen. Upon one of 
these cushions sat the old Professor ; 
but his appearance was very different 
from what it was commonly. Around 
his head he had wound a fine Turkish 
shawl for a turban, and he had put on a 
beard which reached down to his girdle, 
and looked like the natural reverend 


beard of an important man. He wore 
besides a talar which had been made 
out of a brocade dressing-gown, wide 


Turkish trowsers, yellow slippers ; and 
as peaceable as he appeared on other 
occasions, yet on this day he had 

Turkish cimeter buckled around him, 
and placed in his girdle a poignard set 
with false jewels. In addition he smoked 
a pipe two yards in length, and was at- 
tended by servants who were likewise 


dressed in the Persian manner. and 
whose faces and hands were colored 
black. 


At first all this seemed very singular 
to the young Almanzor, but he soon 
pe ceived that if he humored the 
thoughts of the old man, such hours 
would be very useful to him. If at the 
doctor's he was not allowed to speak an 
Egyptian word, here the Frankish lan- 
guage was forbidden ; 


upon his entrance 
Aimanzor must speak 


} 


rnAotit - r 
eTeeun ot 


the 
peace which the old Persian would re- 
turn very solemnly ; then he beck 


ned 
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the youth to sit near him, and began to 
speak Persian, Arabic, Coptic—all 
these languages together, and this was 
called a learned Eastern conversation. 
Near him stood a servant, or one who 
on this day represented a slave, who 
held a lar re book ; this book was a dic- 
tionary, and when the words escaped 
the old man’s memory, he beckon 
the slave, looked quick vy for what he 
wished to say, and then went on 
with his discourse. 


The slaves brought sherbet and tl 
like in Turkish vessels, and if Almat 
would give great pleasnre to the old 
man, he had only to say that all was 
arranged as in the East. The youth 


read the Persian very beautifully, ail 
this was of creat advantage to the old 
professor. He had many manuscripts 
in this language, and he made the young 
man read them before him, then read 
them h Trp S¢ lf a(tterwar atte ntive ly, 
and in this way marked the correct ac- 
cent. , 

These were happy days for the poor 
Almanzor, for the Professor never dis- 
missed him unrewarded, and he often 
carried home valuable presents in mo- 
ney and linen stuffs or other necessaries 
which the doctor would give him. 
Thus lived the young man for some 
years in the chief city of Frangistan, 


and his desire after his home never di- 
minished. When he was about fifteen 
years old, an occurrence happened 
which had the greatest influence upon 


The Franks, to wit, had chosen their 
first General, the same with whom he 
had so often spoken in Egy t, for their 
Sultan and ruler. Almanzor, itis true, 


recognized by the creat festivities that 


kind had happened in 
this large city, but he did not imagine 
that the king was the same man whom 
he had seen in his own land, for the 
General was still a very voung man. 
One day Almanzor crossed the oe loe 
which extends over the broad river that 


fiows thr xh the cit Nery ved 
there a int simple ha! i sol- 
dier. who is Jean :  ¢) rail- 
ine of the bridec wl lool low in- 
to ft > FV 1 ica this 
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chief of the Franks, with whom he had 
often spoken in the camp, and who had 
always kindly provided for him. He 
knew not ex: uctly the right name, but 
he took heart, stepped up to him, called 
him as the “soldiens called him among 
themselves, and said, “Salaam aleikam, 
Petit Caporal. - 

The man looked around with sur- 
prise, glanced at the young man with 
sharp eyes, reflected a moment, and 
then said, “Heaven! is it possible! 
Thou here, Almanzor! How is thy fa- 
ther? How goes it in Egypt? What 
brines thee hither ?” 

Almanzor could no longer restrain 
hi ime 1e elf, he ——. to weep bitterly, and 
said: “ Thou dost not know what those 
hounds thy countrymen have done with 
me, Petit C aporal. Thou dost not 
know that ior many years ] have not 
seen the land of my, fathers.” 

“] cannot think” —said the man, and 
his brow became dark. “It cannot be 
that they have forced thee away with 
them?” : 

“Yes, truly.” answ aia Almanzor. 
“On that day when your soldiers em- 
barked, I saw my native land for the 
last time. They took me away with 
them, and a chief, who was moved by 
my wretchedness, paid out my board to 
an accursed doctor who beats me and 
lets me half die with hunger. But 
listen, Petit C aporal,’ > he continued earn- 
estly, “it is well that I have met thee 
here: thou must help me.” 

Th he man to whom he said this ee 
and asked in what way he should help 


“See,” said Almanzor: “it were un- 
reasonable that I should desire anything 
of thee; thou wast always so kind to 
me, and I know that he art a poor 
man, and though a gener ral, yet thou 
never wast so finely dressed as the 
others ; even now, to judge from thy 
coat and hat, thou canst not be in the 
best circumstances. Sut here have the 
Franks J@tely chosen a sultan, and with- 
out doubt thou knowest people who are 





permitted to approa. him—perhaps his 
Aca of the Janizaries, or his Reis Ef- 
fendi, or his Capudan Bacha; is it not 
0 ” . 

‘ Well—ves.” answered the man, 
oe hap 979 

Tho inst speak a good word for 
me with t Petit Caporal, that they 
pray the sultan of the Franks to set me 
at liberty ; then I shall need money 
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for my voyage across the sea ; but thou 
must promise me above all things to say 
nothing of this to the doctor, nor to the 
Arabian professor.” 

* Who is the Arabian professor ?” 

“ Ah, he is a singular man, but I will 


tell you of him another time. If they 
were to hear of it, 1 should not be per- 
mitted to leave Frangistan. But wilt 


thou speak for me to the Agas? Tell 
me frankly !” 
“Come with me,’ said the man, 


“perhaps I can be of use to you at 
once.” 

“ Now!” cried the youth, in affright ; 
“not for the world. ‘he doctor would 
beat me; I must hasten home.” 

“What have you in this basket?” 
asked the former, detaining him. Al- 
manzor blushed, and at first would not 
show him; at last, however, he said: 
“See, Petit Caporal, see how [ am 
obliged to serve like the meanest slave 
in my father’s house. ‘The doctor is an 
avaricious man, and sends me every 
day a league from the house to the 
vegetable and fish because 
things are cheaper there by a few sous 
than in our part of the city. Look! I 
must walk every day two leagues for 
these poor herrings, this handful of salad, 
and this bit of butter.” : 

The man to whom Almanzor said 
this, was moved at the misery of the 
boy, and answered: “ Only come with 
me, and be of good courage ; the doctor 
shall do you no harm, though he shall 
dine to-day on neither herring nor salad. 
Be comforted and come.” With these 
words he took Almanzor by the hand to 
lead him along, and, although his heart 
beat when he thought of the doctor, yet 
there was so much to inspire confidence 
in the words and mien otf this man, that 
he resolved to accompany him. He 
walked, then, by the side ot the soldier, 
through various streets, and he could 
not but think it strange that everybody 
took off their hats as he passed, and 
stopped and gazed aiter him. He re- 
marked this to his companion, but the 
latter laughed and said nothing. 

They came at last to a magnificent 
castle, toward which the man turned 
his step. “ Dost thou dwell here, Petit 
Caporal ?” said Almanzor. 

“Here is my abode,” replied the 
former. will lead thee to my wile.” 

“Hey! thou art finely provided for!” 
continued Almanzor; “without doubt 
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the sultan has given thee here a free 
dwelling ?” 
“Thou art right; I hold this dwelling 
from the Emperor,” answered his com- 
panion, and led him into the castle. 
‘They ascended a broad flight of steps ; 
he directed him to set down his basket 
in a spacious saloon, and then entered 
with him into a splendid chamber, where 
a lady was sitting upon a divan. The 
man spoke with her in a foreign lan- 
guage, whereupon they both laughed 
not a little, and the lady questioned Al- 
manzor much about Kgypt. At last, 
Petit Caporal said to the youth : “7 will 
tell you what is best. I will myself 
lead you immediately to the Empe eror, 
and speak with him in your be halt, 
Almanzor was much frightened, but 


he thought upon his misery and his 
home. “'To the unhappy,” he said to 


the two; “to the unhappy, Allah lends 
a high courage in the hour of need; 
he will not, then, forsake me, a poor 
boy. I will do it—J will go to him. 
sut say, Caporal, must I fall down be- 


fore him? Must I touch the earth with 
my forehead? What must I do?” 
They both laughed anew, and as- 


sured him that all this was annecessary. 

“Does he look terribly and majesti- 
cally?” He asked farther, “ Has he a 
long beard? Has he flashing eyes ? Say, 
how does he look ?” 

His conductor laughed again, and 
said: “I had rather not desc ribe him to 
thee, Almanzor ; thou of thyself shalt 
guess which one is he. This only will 
1 give thee as a sign by which he may 
be. known—all w.io are in the audience 
chamber will take off their hats respect- 
fully if he is present—he who re mains 
covered must be the Emperor.” With 
these words, he took Almanzor by the 
hand, and went with him to the audi- 
ence chamber. The nearer he came, 
the louder beat his heart, and his knees 
to tremble as they approached the door. 
This was thrown open by an attendant, 
and in a half circle there stood at least 
thirty men splendidly dressed, covered 
with gold and stars, as is the custom in 
the land of the Franks with the most 
distinguished agas and bachas of the 
king, and Almanzor thought that his 
companion, who was so plainly clothed, 


must be the least among them. Aill 
were uncovered, and the boy com- 
menced to look around for him who 


kept his hat upon his head, for by Uus 
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he was to know the Emperor. But his 
search was in vain; the Emperor could 
not be among them. At this moment 
his glance fell upon his companion, and 
behold! this one still wore his hat. 

The youth was astonished, confused. 
He looked long at his companion, and 
said, taking off his own hat, “ Salaam 
Aleikam, Petit Caporal. Thus much 
I know, that I am not the sultan of the 
Franks, and it does not therefore be- 
come me to keep my head covered; 
but thou art he who wears the hat. 
Petit Caporal—-thou art the Emperor !” 

“Thou hast guessed it,” answered 
the former; “and besides this, [ am 
thy friend. Do not ascribe thy misfor- 
tunes to me, but to an unhappy com- 
plication of circumstanc 3, Be assured 
thou shalt with the first ship be sent 
back to thy native land. Return now 
to my wife, and relate to her of the 
Arabian professor, and all that thou 
knowest. I will send the herring and 
salad to the doctor, but thou shalt re- 
side in my palace.” 

Thus spoke the man who was em- 
peror, but Almanzor fell down before 
him, kissed his hands and prayed for- 
civeness that he had not known him; 
he certainly had not seen it in his face 
that he was the sultan. 

‘Thou art right,” replied the former, 
laughing ; “ when one has been empe- 
ror for a few days only, he cannot have 
it written upon his brow.” Thus he 
spoke, and motioned him to retire. 

Since this day Almanzor lived hap- 
pily and in joy. " He was permitted to 
visit the Arabian professor a few times, 
but the doctor he never saw again. 
Alter a few weeks, the emperor sum- 
moned the youth, and announced to 
him that a ship lay at anchor, in which 
he would send him to Egypt. Alman- 
zor was beside himself with joy; a few 
days sufficed for preparation, when, 
with a heart full of gratitude, and 
richly laden with gifts, he took leave of 
the emperor, travelled toward the sea, 
and embarked. 

But Allah would still longer prove 
him. would still longer steel his cou- 
rage by misfortune, and did not yet per- 
mit him to see the coast of his native 
land. Another Frankish people, the Eng- 
lish, at that time carried on a war against 
the Emperor upon the sea. They took 
away all the ships which they could 
and it so happened that the 

which Almanzor had em- 
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barked, was surrounded and attacked by 
those of this people; it was forced to 
surrender, and the whole crew were 
transferred to a smaller ship, which 
sailed on with tne rest. But upon the 
sea it is not less unsafe than in the 
desert, where robbers fall unawares 
upon a caravan, and kill and plunder. 
A corsair out of Tunis attacked the 
small vessel, which had been separated 
by a storm from the others ; it was cap- 
tured, and all the crew carried into Al- 
giers and sold. 

Almanzor, it is true, came not into 
such hard slavery as the Christians, for 
he was a true believing mussulman, but 
still all hope of seeing his home and 
his father again disappeared. He lived 
there five years with a rich man, and 
was obliged to water the flowers, and 
cultivate the garden. When his master 
died, his possessions were divided, his 
slaves separated, and Almanzor fell into 
the hands of a slave merchant, who had 
fitted out a ship, to sell his slaves else- 
where at a better price. I myself was 
a slave of this merchant, and was plac- 
ed in the same ship with Almanzor; 
there we became known to each other, 
and there he related to me his singular 
fortunes. As we came to land also, I 
was witness of the most wonderful pro- 
vidence of Allah—it was the coast of 
his native country where the boat land- 
ed, it was the market-place of his na- 
tive city where we were publicly offered 
for sale, and, oh, my lord! it was his 
own, his dear father who purchased him.” 

The Sheik Ali Banu had sunk in 
deep reflection over this narration; i¢ 
had carried him along involuntarily 
with itself; his breast heaved, his eyes 
glowed, he was often on the point of 
interrupting the slave, and now the end 
of the story seemed not to satisfy him. 

*“ He would now be one and twenty 
years old, thou said’st ?” thus he began 
to question him. 

“ My lord, he is of my age, from one 
to two and twenty years.” 

“ And what city did he name as the 
place of his birth? that thou hast not said,” 

“If | err not,” answered the former, 
“it was Alexandria.” 

*“ Alexandria!” exclaimed the Sheik, 
“ it is my son—where is he? what keeps 
him? said’st thou not he was called Kair- 
am? has he dark eyes and brown hair?” 

“ He has, and in mournful hours he 
called himself Kairam, and not Almane 
zor.” 
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“But—Allah, Allah! tell me—his 
father purchased him before thine eyes 
said’st thou ? said he it was his father ? 
then he is not my son.” 

The slave answered, “ he said to me,” 
‘Allah be praised, after such long un- 
happiness this is the market place of 
my native city.’ After awhile a distin- 
guished personage turned the corner, 
and he exclaimed, ‘ What a dear present 
from Heaven are the eyes! | once more 
see my revered father!’ The man step- 
ped up to us, examined this and that 
one, and purchased at last him to whom 
all this happened. He then called upon 
Allah, uttered a prayer of thanks, and 
whispered to me, ‘I go again into the 
hall of happiness; it is my own father 
who has purchased me.’ ” 

“Then it is not my son, my Kairam, 
exclaimed the Sheik, moved with an- 

uish. 

The youth could no longer restrain 
himself, tears of joy burst from his eyes, 
he threw himself before the Sheik, and 
exclaimed, “and still it is your son Kai- 
ram—Almanzor, for it is you who have 
bought him.” 

“ Allah! a miracle, a great miracle !” 
exclaimed all present, and thronged 
around him; but the Sheik stood speech- 
less, and looked in wonder upon the 
youth, who raised his beautiful face to 
him. “My friend Mustapha,” he said 
to the old Dervish, “a veil of tears hangs 
before mine eyes, ‘and I cannot see whe- 
ther the features of his mother, which 
my Kairam bore, are engraved upon his 
face ; step hither, and look upon him.” 

The old man drew near, and looked 
upon him long, laid his hand upon the 
fore! 1ead of the young man, and said: 

“ Kairam, what was that sentence which 
I repeated to thee in the camp of the 
Franks, on that day of misfortune ?” 

“My dear teacher,” answered the 
youth, drawing the hand of the old man 
to his lips, “it ran, ‘ He who loves Allah 
and has a good conscience, is not alone in 
the desert of misfortune, for he has two 
companions who walk at his side consol- 
ing him?” 


Then the old man raised his eyes 
thankfully toward heaven, drew the 
youth to his breast, gave him to the 


Sheik, and said,“ T ake him ; ; as certain- 
ly as thou hast mourned ten years for 
him, so cert: zinly is he thy son Kairam.” 
The Sheik was lost in joy and rap- 
ture; he gazed again and again upon 
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the features of his newly-found son, and 


undeniably he saw the image of his 
child again as he had lost him. All 


present participated in his delight; for 
they loved the Sheik, and it was to each 
one as if a son had on this day been re- 
turned to him. : 

Song and mirth now filled the hall, 
as in the days of happiness and joy. 
The youth must once again and more 
circumstantially relate his history, and 
all praised the Arabian professor and the 
emperor, and every one who had been 
kind to Kairam. They were together 
until ni¢ht. and when the y separate “d the 


Sheik gave rich gifts to each of his 
friends, that they might ever remember 
this day of joy. 


But the four young men he presented 
to his son, and invited them always to 
visit him; and it was a settled matter, 
that he should read with the scribe, 
make short travels with the painter, that 
the merchant should share with him 
song and dancing, and the other prepare 
for them all their pleasures. They also 
were presented with rich gifts, and step- 
ped joyfully from the house of the Sheik. 

& Whom have we to thank for all 
this ?” they said to each other, “ Whom 
else than the old man ? Who would have 
thought this as we stbod here before 
the house, and prated so idly about the 
Sheik ?” 7 

* And wonderful! Was it not here 
where we uttered our wishes aloud ?” 
said the scribe. “One would travel, the 
other sing and dance, the third enjoy 
good company, and I—read and hear 
tales and histories. And are not all our 
wishes fulfilled? Am not I permitted to 
read all the books of the Sheik, and to 
purchase what I will ?” 

And I, as often as my heart desires, 
listen to singing and playing, and be- 
hold dancing,—may I not go there and 
demand it of his slaves ?” 

“ And cannot I too oversee his table, 
and take orders for all his finest plea- 
sures, and be myself present ?” said the 
other. 

“ And I,” exclaimed the painter, “ be- 
fore this day, 1 was poor and could not 
set foot out of the city, and now I can 
travel whither I will.” 


“Yes,” said they all, “it was good 
that we followed the old man; how 


different might have been our fortunes!”’ 
Thus they spoke, and went happily 
and joyfully ‘home. 
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PERIODICAL READING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW HOME,” 


Tue prodigious amount of periodical 
reading at the present day, makes the 
question of the utility of such reading 
one of no little moment. If the effect 
be good, immense benefit must accrue 
to those in all classes of life whose 
minds feed on this sort of aliment. If 
evil, it would be impossible to compute 
the amount of that evil. 
thousands 
these multiplied thousands how few 
begin with any judgment in the selec- 
tion of their re sading, or a single wish 
that it shall be anything but amusing ? 
Where, then, are they “to acquire that 
judgment? Whence shall arise a de- 
sire for such reading as may instruct 
and enlarge the mind while it affords a 
delightful occupation for the time? By 
the continued perusal of what is most 


truly called “light” reading? We fear 
not. We have thought “that useful 


reading was becoming less and less po- 
pular ; “and that instead of complaints as 
to the utter emptiness of the inflated 
nothings which build up the reputation 
of some eof the pe riodicals, the only cry 
is for something more exciting, even 
though it be as empty and as unnatural 
as those. If any one venture to recom- 
mend anything of a more solid charac- 
ter, the reply is, “Oh! those things do 
not go down now-a-days! A thing 1 must 
be pryuant and exciting, or it will not 
be read!” <A “piquant” treatise on 
natural philosophy, or an “exciting” 
essay on some important question In 
morals, being still a desideratum, the 
time seems far-di stant when anything 
but love-stories shall be considered read- 
able by the great body of those who con- 
stitute our reading population. 

We are told that the style and mat- 
ter of these things must be adapted to 
the taste of readers, since it is impossi- 
ble to fit or force the inclinations so 
that they shall prefer what is better. 
This we ‘deny as a whole, though we 
may admit it to be partly true. The 
duty of those who write for the public is 
to aim at raising the standard of taste, 
ard improving, in every possible way, 

he powers ot those who read. Nobody 
in a right, morally speaking, to send 


Hundreds of 
read nothing else; and of 
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forth in print that which has no good 
aim. It is impossible that anything ap- 
pearing with the advantages of the 
press, should be simply indifferent in its 
tendency. If not written by an idiot, it 
must have some meaning, and that 
meaning must have some ‘moral. We 
may be told that this endless round of 
vapid love-stories has no harm init; but 
we must deny this. They are usually 
free from intentional evil, but we con- 
tend that they may still cause an im- 
mense amount of incidental harm. If 
they foster a mawkish se nsibility ; if 
they teach young people that what they 
describe as love is the business of life, 
and as such is to be pursued i in the very 
face of duty and of prudence; if they 
exalt wealth and its appendages, by 
gorgeous desc ription, to the utmost 
pite h of attractiveness, while they in- 
culcate, in various ways, a course of 
ected which would “inevitably pre- 
vent the honest acquisition of them; if 
they represent duelling as a venial 
transgression, arising only from a fatal- 
ly high sense of honor; if, in short, 
they palliate evil, or inculcate, directly 
or indirectly, false maxims of life, they 
must be the instruments of incalculable 
harm in any community like ours, 
where everything ae upon the 
ability of the people fi or self-government. 
A democracy in which the people are 
systematically irreligious, or even ge- 
nerally frivolous and empty, must, in 
time, “become a state of things i in com- 
parison with which the worst t despotism 
under which Russia or Austria ever 
suffered would be a blessed relief. It 
is bad enough, anywhere, when those 
to whom the pen and the press have 
been creel use them for evil and 
not for good ; but for the American who 
misleads, through selfishness or care- 
lessness, the minds of his countrymen, 
the peine forte et dure of the ancient 
torture would be scarcely too severe a 
punishment. 

Some of the British Monthlies, which 
have been rendered very popular among 
us by the dashing brilliancy of their 
style, are far from exerting a healthful 
influence on American mind; but they 
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are read by a comparatively small por- 
tion of our people; and those of a class 
better able to judge of and guard against 
their unfavorable tendencies, than that 
which chiefly patronizes our own pe- 
riodicals. ‘Their morality is often 
searcely strict enough {or our Puritan 
notions; they represent duelling as 
something—to say the least—more 
fashionable than virtue; seduction as 
admitting of many excuses on both 
sides ; capital punishment and all se- 
vere penal laws, as the very vital prin- 
ciple of the moral world. And besides 
all this, and much more that is contra- 
ry to our better views, their flings at the 
political maxims which we are bound to 
hold most sacred, must be far from en- 
couraging, in our young people, a re- 
spect ‘and affection jor their native land. 
They hold up wealth and fame, or some 
species of worldly prosperity, as the pro- 
per and sufficient rewards of virtuous 
conduct; not only presenting, in most 
cases, a delusive standard of merit — 
since the virtues they praise are of a 
very ordinary or quite dubious cast— 
but a 
reward, -false in fact as in philosophy, 
yet fatally fascinating to youthful and 
undiscriminating minds. © We should 
characterize the British Monthlies as 
being more thoroughly imbued with 
what, for want of a better term, we may 
call a worldly spirit, than anything of the 
kind on this side the water. 

But, as we have observed, the influ- 
ence of these attractive publications is 
limited, generally, to that of the extracts 
which are commended to some of our 
diligent collectors by their wit, humor, 
or better qualities.. Blackwood we 
take whole; but its toryism is, perhaps, 
too laughable to be injurious ; and the 
vigorous and s sprightly style of its ar- 
ticles, though less striking now than 
formerly, might be imitated with ad- 


vantage, by some of our own writers of 


the same class. 

The Quarterlies, the work of the 
ripest minds and most practised pens in 
the United States, and in England, em- 
body a fund of information on almost 
every subject worth understanding, and 
we fear it is for this very reason that 
they are comparatively neglected. We 
do not as a people read for information, 
but for amusement—excitement. An es- 
say full of the most stinging satire, by 
Macaulay ; ; a slashing review of some 
popular author; or an article on no 
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matter what subject, in which is lugged 
in, apropos des boties, unmeasured abuse 
of this country, introduced for the sole 
purpose of cutting to the quick our 
national sensitiveness, is tolerably sure 
of readers. In such things we can find 
that piquancy fer which a satiated ima- 
gination is ever seeking. But unless : 
Review come thus recommended—if i 
offer only just and dispassionate criti. 
cims, condensed accounts of all that is 
new and useful, elegant essays upon 
any variety of valine: —it may lie on 
many a table with its leaves uncut, or 
perhaps, be suffered to remain quietly 
slumbering on the bo oksel ller’s counter, 
while thousands of pages ¢ f wretched 
balderdash, injurious alike to the mor- 
als and the taste, are being devoured 
by those whose minds must need fur- 
nishing with elegant or practical know- 
ledce. The lamentable poverty of con- 
versation observable in most circles, is 
proof enough of the need of useful read- 
ing; and since there is certainly a great 
deal of reading done among us, we fear 
the conclusion is unavoidable that much 
of that reading is—to say the best we 
may—absolutely useless. 

We are not disposed to suspect our 
countrymen of a taste for vicious read- 
ing, although we are not of the number 
of those who could learn to think the 
Mysteries of Paris and other kindred 
translations and transfusions from for- 
eign presses which obtained high pop- 
ularity among us, likely to improve the 
morality of the public. We think that 
same gentle public apt to be dazzled by 
false lights;—to be misled by the re- 
presentations of venal critics, who can 
consent to cater for whatever may be, 
or seem to be, the public taste, without 
any consideration higher than the most 
sordid self-interest. People do not 
enough consult their own spontaneous, 
instinctive judgment in these matters; 
they give way too readily to false shame 
from within and clamor from without. 
The practice of reading solely for 
amusement, is, of itself, likely to blind 
the judgment, and deprive the taste of 
all discrimination. We should not be 
apt to employ a habitual whiskey-drink- 
er in the selection of fine wines; and 
we ought as ao to expect purity and 
delicacy of litera ae h in a reader 
to whom ex: teat t has become the 
only criterion. To » taste with confident 
acuteness, we must “live cleanly.” To 
obey the suggestions of a vitiated pal- 
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ate is as unsafe in morals as in nature. 
Our daughters will decide between right 
and wrong with all the more distinct- 
ness, from never having had their na- 
tural perceptions Wi arped by the perusal 
of fictions in which those boundaries 
are artfully or stupidly confounded. 

It is a mooted question in intellectual 
philosophy what may be the actual 
effect, upon the powers of the mind 
itself, of so much periodical reading. 
Coleridge says, “ the habit of perusing 
periodical works may be properly added 
to Averrhoe’s catalogue of weakness of 
memory.” Ile will not dignify such 
“ pass-time or rather kill-time” with the 
name of reading. “Call it rather,” he 
says, “a sortof beggarly day-dreaming, 
during which the mind of the dreamer 
furnishes for itself nothing but laziness 
and a little mawkish sensibility ; while 
the whole mavériel and imagery of the 
doze is supplied, ab extra, by a sort of 
mental camera obscura, manufactured 
at the printing-oflice ; which, for the 
time, fixes, reflects, and transmits the 
moving phantasm of one man’s deliri- 
um, so as to people the barrenness of a 
hundred other brains, afflicted with the 
same trance or suspension of all com- 
mon sense and all definite purpose.” 
He classes this sort of amusement with 
gaming ; swinging on a chair or gate ; 
smoking ; snuff-taking ; téte-a-téte quar- 
rels after dinner between husband and 
wife ; conning, word by word, all the 
advertisements in a newspaper; the 
habit of reading tombstones, and many 
other equally improving modes of men- 
tal dissipation ; which catalogue, he de- 
clares, is susceptible of a sound psy- 
chological commentary. But, not to 
quote many high authorities which bear 
out this view of the effects of desultory 
reading, we cannot doubt that the most 
pernicious consequences to the memory 
do actually result from a constant flying 
from one subject to another, without any 
balance in the shape of continuous and 
systematic study. We remember to 
have heard a lady of the soundest intel- 
lect and the most cultivated understand- 
ing, say, after having been tempted to 
read, day after day, in a Cyclopedia, 
that the effect upon her mind had been 
such as to convince her that to persist 
in such a course would lead to absolute 
derangement. 

Weare quite aware that our strictures 
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may very possibly be met by the asser- 
tion, that many among us who read pe- 
riodicals only, would, if there were none 
of those, read nothing at all; and that 
intellectual amusement, even of the 
poorest kind, is better than some other 
things that might be mentioned. This 
much we might grant, but why must it 
be thus? ‘the shortness of lite is a 
valid argument against the undertak- 
ing of many things—why not against at- 
tempting to swallow all the nonsense of 
the day? Nine-tenths of the magazine 
stories, so popular among us, have no- 
thing to do with this life, and no refer- 
ence to that which is beyond it; and 
fiction which has no relation to what 
has been, or what is to be, must be both 
vapid and valueless. Why exhaust 
life’s precious hours in trying to convert 
into nourishing food the miserable no- 
substance which is the result of the ef- 
forts of ten thousand blundering alche- 
mists, to turn lead and feathers into 
gold ? 

Having thus briefly touched upon 
the things we would not have, it can 
hardly be necessary to attempt an ela- 
borate description of what we would 
have in the matter of periodical reading, 
We shall not be suspected of a desire 
to discourage a// reading of this kind. 
We would allow it its due place; but 
as ministering servants of the great 
literary temple, we feel bound to protest 
against a complete oblivion of history, 
morals, criticism, and even poesy divine, 
in favor of what is just so far worse 
than blank paper, as a thing spoiled is 
worse than a thing unused. We would 
remind the “ reading world” (so called), 
that its capacity, though immense, is not 
infinite; and that for everything abso- 
lutely trashy and worthless, which is 
read, there is some subduction of time 
which might be used to better purpose, 
while the habit of being content with 
such reading is completely destructive 
alike of the wish and the ability for im- 
provement. 

If we have misunderstood this mat- 
ter—if we have been conjuring up bug- 
bears and spectres, let it be shown by 
argument and examples. If this be 
fairly proved, we shall be quite willing 
to see these ghosts of our imagination 
laid, like other unreal mockeries—in 
the Read-Sea. 

C. 


j 
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FAMILY FLATTERY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* And the king himeelf did follow her when she walked on before. 


“How do I look?” inquired Gertrude 
Stanley, as she turned from the mirror 
to her sister, who replied, looking at her 
admiringly, 

“ Lovely.” 

“ Nonsense,” answered Gertrude, try- 
ing to repress a smile; “but do you 

really like the way I have done my 
hair? Now tell me, how does it look ?” 

“ Like satin,” continued Julia. “I 
never saw it more glossy and beautiful. 
Those Jong, soft, rich curls are very 
becoming ;_ and, in short, you are look- 
ing your very prettiest. I pity poor 
Tom Heyworth if he is at Langley’s 
to-night.” 

“You need not talk of Tom Hey- 
worth,” replied Gertrude, in high good 
humor at having the suggestions of her 
mirror, and the whisperings of her va- 
nity, confirmed by the admiration of her 
sister. “ Better reserve your pity for 
that handsome Mr. Seward who seemed 
£0 desper rately smitten the other even- 
ing. ‘People in glass houses should 
not throw stones,’ you remember, Julia.” 

“J wonder if he will be there ?” re- 
turned Julia, with animation. 

“'T’o be sure he will,” answered Ger- 
trude. “ You told him you were going, 
did you not ?” 

“Yes; but I do not remember that he 
said he should.” 

“Why of course he will,” answered 
Gertrude decidedly, “ since you told him 
that you were, and you know he will. 
] never saw a man more desperately 
taken in my life. He seemed abso- 
lutely entranced by that last song of 
yours.” 

“Oh! by the way,” said Julia, “ was 
I not terribly hoarse? I was so fright- 
ened that my voice sounded shockingly 
in my own ears,” 

“Tt sounded delightfully in everybody 
else’s, I assure you,” answere d Ger- 
trude. “Mrs. Lewis said it was the 
most delicious thing she had ever heard, 
and Mr. Shelton was in perfect raptures, 
and Mr. Sholto said he would rather 
hear you than Castellan a thousand 
times; and, indeed,’ continued Ger- 
trude, “I don’t think I ever heard your 
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singing more admired. I really cannot 
remember all the compliments | had for 
you. ” 

‘I am truly glad to hear you say so,’ 
answered Julia, flushing and taapline 
with gratified vanity, “ for I really feared 
I had disgraced myself. How do you 
know that Mr. Seward was pleased ? 
What did he say ?” 

“He did not say anything,” replied 
Gertrude, “ for he seemed quite speech- 
less; but he listened as if his soul was 
in his ears. Come, come,” she added, 
playfully, ‘ *you nee ‘d not play modest” 
(an adjuration not needed, that being a 
part not often sported by either sister), 
“for you must have been quite as con- 
scious of his admiration as I was.” 

“No, indeed,” answered Julia; 
did not notice that there was anything 
so very marked in his manner.” 

“Oh! Julia!” exclaimed Gertrude. 

“ How can you my so? Now that is 
not being frank ? 

‘Pon my w ord,” said Julia, langh- 
we “such reproaches come with a very 
good grace from you indeed, who pre- 
tended to deny just now Tom Hey- 
worth’ s devotions the other evening.” 

‘ Well,” replied Gertrude, “I am 
sure he did not talk much to a 

“No,” said her sister, “ because you 
were so surrounded that he could not; 
but he scarcely took his eyes off you 
the whole evening.” 

A knock at the door here inter- 
rupted the conversation, and the servant 
came to announce that the carriage was 
ready, and their father waiting, and the 
young ladies descended, persuaded not 
only of the general stock of admiration 
that awaited them, but of the devoted 
homage of two of the most fashionable 
young men about town, in high good 
humor with each other, and enchanted 
with themselves. 

* Now throw back your cloaks,” said 
Mrs. Stanley, as they entered the draw- 
ing-room. “We must see you before 
you go. Why, Gertrude, you have 
arranged your hair differe ntly. Is that 
a new fashion ?” 

‘Yes, mama, 


“ 


how do you like it ?” 
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“Tt is beautiful,’ exclaimed the ad- 
miring mother, “and very becoming. 
And those flowers of yours are charm- 


ing, Julia. I never saw anything so 
pretty. You look lovely, both of you. 


I really wish I was able to go, that } 
might see you there. W ell, papa,” 
said she, turning to her husband, “I 
think you have reason to be proud of 
your daughters to-night. And now, my 
loves, you had better hurry, for the car- 
riage has been w aiting for some time ;” 
and, as they departed, ‘the maid who had 
followed with their cloaks and hoods, 
said, 

“ An’ sure, ma’am, there’ll not be two 
sich young ladies there besides them ;” 
to which, Mrs. Stanley replied with 
equal simplicity, “ 1 do not believe there 
will, Susan ;” and, as she reseated her- 
self by the fire, and took up her knit- 
ting, she said to a sister of her hus- 
band, who resided with them, 

“They are pretty girls, sister; are 
they not ?” 

“There is no question about that,” 
replied Miss Stanley. “ You and broth- 
er have reason to be proud of them.” 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Stanley, “ we 
have, as you say, reason to be not only 
happy, but proud parents, for their en- 
dowments are not merely external, they 
are as preéminent for intellectual gifts 
as for personal graces. I do not know 
how it comes that our children should 
be so talented, but certainly Rufus is 
very remarkable, and Harry is decidedly 
the first scholar of his years in town, 
and Gertrude and Julia are not less dis- 
tinguished for their accomplishments 
and wit, than for their grace and beau- 
ty.” And thus Mrs. Stanley continued 
to talk on in the happiest persuasion of 
her being the mother of the most re- 
markable family in the Union, and this 
persuasion being, as it was, of the most 
amiable kind, and calculated to add in- 
finitely to her happiness, would not have 
been to be regretted, could it have 
stopped there ; but communicating itself 
as it did to her children, the evil was 
greater than she could readily have 
imagined. They certainly, as a family, 
ranked above the ordinary ron of pretty, 
sprightly girls,and clever, well educated 
boys, and would have won the meed of 
general admiration, were not the charm 
of their gifts and graces marked by a 
consciousness it is “delight: ‘ul to enjoy, 
but fatal to betray. 

* Those Stanleys are pretty girls,” 
had been the remark of young Seward 
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to Tom Heyworth, as they walked home 
after the evening, the events of which 
had formed the subject of the conversa- 
tion just related between the sisters. 

“ Yes,” returned Heyworth, careless- 

“quite so.” 

“They seem pretty well aware of the 
fact themselves, though,” continued 
Seward. 

“ Yes,” said Heyworth, “that is the 
mischief of it. The elde st one, Ger- 
trude, would be very handsome if she 
would let herself alone ; but she is such 
an affected little puss, and so deucedly 
full of her pretty airs and graces, that 
she quite destroys all the charm she 
might otherwise have.” 

“So it struck me,” replied Seward, 
“but I am somewhat surprised to hear 
you say so, for I thought you rather 
taken in that quarter.” 

“Oh, it is pleasant enough to dance 
with such girls,” returned Heyworth, 
“they are lively and pretty, and always 
ready to flirt, but for any admiration 
beyond that, you are quite mistaken if 
you attribute any to me. For though 
Gertrude Stanley is a pretty, striking- 
looking girl, there is such a want of re- 
pose, and above all, such a conscious- 
ness of beauty about her, that she is not 
to my taste. The other is pretty, too 
and has quite a good voice.” 

“Yes,” replied Seward. “It wants 
compass and cultivation, but still it is 
quite a good voice. That booby of a 
brother stood near me, and as she finish- 
ed | said something civil to him about 
her music, when he actually told me 
that she had sung, last winter, with 
Castellan, and that many persons pre- 
ferred her voice of the two.” 

“That is too good,” said Heyworth, 
laughing. ‘“ But he would be rather 
astonished, by the way, to hear you 
speak of him and his opinions in such a 
slighting tone. He is called clever, I 
believe. Somebody told me he was a 
conceited but promising youth.” 

“That he is conceited there is no 
doubt,” replied Seward, “but I don’t 
see the promise you talk of; though it 
may be, however, for I only conversed 
with him a few minutes. His insuffer- 
able self-sufficiency disgusted me, and I 
turned off as soon as | could. But you 
are ungrateful, Heyworth, for the fair 
Gertrude seemed to me to smile her 
sweetest upon you.’ 

“I don’t know that, but even if it 
were so, the smiles of such a flirt are 
not worth much,” replied Heyworth, 
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who, being a young man of fortune, be- 
sides something of a flirt in his way, 
was quite as well satisfied in his own 
mind that he could have Gertrude, as 
Gertrude was that he was dying for her 
—the usual and mutual result of a des- 
perate flirtation. 

“Do you go to Langley’s to-morrow 
night ?”’ continued Sew ard. 

“ Yes, I believe so. Won't you Ss 

“Well, I don’t know. I am getting 
pretty tired of this kind of thing, but I 
may. Howeve r, here we are, so good- 
night to you!” And the young men 
parted with their heads not quite so full 
of their fair partners as the young ladies 
imagined. 

“Well, my loves,” said Mrs. Stan- 
ley, the next morning, when they met 
at breakfast, “had you a pleasant party 
last evening ?” 

“Oh, delightful!” answered both the 
girls, at once. 

“ It was pleasant, was it ?” continued 
Mrs. Stanley ; “ Who was the belle ?” 

“ Oh, Gertrude, of course,” answered 
Julia, promptly, while Gertrude blushed 
a little, as she repeated, with a smile, 
her sister’s words, “of course.” 

“Yes,” replied Julia, “of course. 
You always are, so you need not attempt 
to deny it, Ge rtrude,” and Mrs. Stanle ry 
looked very much pleased as she said, 

“I thought you looked uncommonly 
well, and your father seemed ve ry muc h 
pleased with the effect you both pro- 
duced. Whom did you dance with? Tell 
me all about it. Come, you begin, 
Gertrude ” 

“ Well, the first cotillion with young 
Morton.” 

“With young Morton.” interrupted 
the mother, a little disappointed. “ How 
comes it you did not dance with Hey- 
worth the first ?” 

“Because Morton asked me as soon 
as I entered the room, and Heyworth 
seeing, J suppose, that I was engaged, 
did not come up to me until the second 
waltz.” 

“ Whom did he dance with?” asked 
the anxious mother. 

“ Miss Morton,” replied Gertrude. 

“Yes,” remarked Julia, “and I was 
quite amused to see, Gertrude, that since 
Heyworth could not dance with, he was 
determined, at least, to dance opposite to 
her. He could see you. He was your 
vis-d-vis, you remember, and how that 
Miss Morton kept him at her side after 


the dance was over! Ido think there is 
nothing so ill-judged as a girl’s pinning 
a young man in that way. He must 
have been tired to death of her. 

“Some people call her handsome,” 
continued Gertrude, “ but 1 don’t see 
cs 

“Handsome!” ejaculated Julia, with 
spirit; “ | don’t think she has the least 
pretension to it. And then, she is sucha 
cold, dead-and-alive thing! What a 
relief it must have been for He yworth to 
get away from her to you! And yet 
some people call that manner of hers 
dignified and high-bred. So absurd! 
Mrs. Lewis said to me, ‘ Your sister 
and Miss Morton seem to divide the ad- 
miration of the room. I had quite 
a curiosity to see them together, but I 


think your sister bears the palm.’ And 
she real! y seemed to think she was say- 
ing something monstrous civil. She 


must have seen from my manner that I 
did not feel very much elated by the 
compliment, for I merely looked at her 
without answering.” 

“T don’t pretend to be a beauty or a 

belle,” answered Gertrude, with a 
haughty toss of her pretty little head, 
‘but I should be s¢ rry, indeed, not to be 
better-looking, nor have more attention 
than Augusta Morton. Heyworth is 
intimate with her brother, and a good 
deal at the house, and so, of course, he 
is obliged to be civil to her when he 
meets her out. But that isall.” Which 
assurance quite comforted Mrs. Stanley, 
who had been a little annoyed by hear- 
ing of his attentions to any but Gertrude, 
for he was rich, and the prude *nt mother 
didn’t know but that ‘ he would do,” 
and at any rate did not like to hear of 
his devoting himself to any one but her 
daughter. 

“W hat was the matter with Seward ?” 
asked Gertrude. “ Washe vexed about 
anything, he seemed to keep so in the 
back-ground ?”’ 

“ Yes, I believe he was,” replied Ju- 
lia; “he asked me to dance, and when I 
said I was engaged, he turned off and 
never came near me again. I w as sorry 
it happened so, but I could not help it.’ 

The fact had been that Seward was 
inno dancing mood, a frame of mind 
unfortunately not rare with our young 
men; and ‘Hey worth had really ad- 
mired Miss Morton. “Not a girl to 
flirt with,” as he had afte wards said, 
“but a woman to be admired.” 
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CHAPTER It. 


“ A habit rather blamenble, which is 
That of despising those we combat with.”—Byrron. 


“They say, Gertrude,” remarked one 

of her brothers not long after this, ‘ ‘that 
ile yworth is e ngaged to Miss Morton.” 
“ How absurd!” replied Gertrude. 

“Why?” inquired her brother, 
“don’t you believe it ?” 

“Believe it! No, certainly not. I 
cannot conceive how such a_ report 
should get about, unless indeed the 
Mortons have circulated it.” 

“You think, then, that she would 
have him ?” 

“Have him!” ejaculated Gertrude ; 
“to be sure she would. They are try- 
ing all they can to get him, but he no 
more thinks of her than you do.” 

There was a decision of tone and 
manner inall this that seemed to imply 
that Gertrude had her own reasons for 
knowing better than the rest of the 
world why this report should not be 
true; and Julia afterwards said to her 
mother, 

“ How strange it is that people should 
say that Heyworth is attentive to Au- 
gusta Morton !” 

“ Then you do not think he is,” said 
Mrs. Stanley, anxiously. 

“Oh, not at all,” replied Julia. “He 
is desperately in love with Gertrude. 
In fact he has all but offered himself 
already.” 

Mrs. Stanley wished he had quite ; 
but as Gertrude was very young, and 
decidedly pretty, and her mother rated 
her claims high, she did not feel very 
anxious on the point, but passed from 
the subject to other topics under discus- 
sion. 

‘And so they say young Langley 
ol Miss Murray are engaged.” 

“ Very likely,” answered Julia care- 
lessly ; for Langley not being one of the 
set who hovered round Gertrude or her- 
self, was at liberty to marry if he chose 
it. 

“Ts it a good match for her?” in- 
quired Mrs. Stanley. 

“ Yes—that is, he is as good as she'll 
get,” answered Julia. “ He is a stupid 
fellow, and poor, too, I believe,” she 
added, in that sort of indifferent manner 
as if it were not a matter of the least 
consequence whether he were other- 
wise or not. Now, why Miss Murray’s 


claims should have been rated so very 


low, would have puzzled anybody to 
decide, for she was certainly as much 
entitled, from her youth and beauty, to 
look high as either Gertrude or Julia, 
and beside, had some fortune of her 
own. But it will generally be found 
that those who have so very high a 
sense of what is due to themselves, are 
apt to slight the claims of others. 
Why, also, young Langley should have 
been stamped as a ‘ ‘ stupid fellow,” and 
probably penniless, would have sur- 
prised most people had they not been 
aware that young men’s merits fre- 
quently rise and fall according to the 
amount of admiration they bestow, and 
the quarter in which it is bestowed. 
Now, had Langley come within the 
charmed circle that comprised in Ger- 
trude and Julia’s eyes all the young 
men worth anything, it is very probable 
that, from being a decided “nobody,” he 
would have loomed up into a * charmingy 
fellow,’ as many who had fallen from 
the ranks were, from bei sing “very cle- 
ver,” found to have ‘ ‘nothing i in them.” 

Notwithstanding the resolute denial 
and obstinate unbelief of the Stanleys, 
the report of Heyworth’s engagement 
gained ground, and finally inc redulity 
itself was silenced, by the fact being 
formally announced, and then the in- 
dignation of the family rose high. 

“Not that Gertrude would have had 
him. In fact, she had as good as re- 
fused him,” or, at least, so her mother 
said ; but they “ felt sorry for the young 
man,” who, from their account, was not 
at all in love with his bride elect. 

As for Gertrude herself, she did not 
care much about the matter beyond 
never liking the defection of an ad- 
mirer, for she had been for the last two 
weeks deep in a flirtation with Harry 
Armstrong. And thus the season fled 
by; and though Gertrude and Julia 
were decided belles, no suitors offered 
that came quite up to the mark, for 
Mrs. Stanley was ambitious, and re- 
quired wealth and station for her 
daughters ; and as for the girls them- 
selves, they were full of “ visions.” So 
one or two young men, who, as it after- 
wards turned out, would have been ver 
good matches, were rejected wit 
scarce a second thought. 
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Summer succeeded winter, and win- 
ter summer, and except the occasional 
shock of an engagement from some 
quarter that they had chosen to appro- 
priate to themselves, the months sped 
by agreeably enough. A few years, 
however, is an age to youth and be: vuty, 
and as marriage followed marriage 
among the young and gay, Gertrude 
and Julia were beginning to find them- 
selves among the “last roses of sum- 
mer.” Mrs. Stanley now looked anx- 
ious when she saw young men hovering 
round her daughters, and inquired with 
ill-disguised interest into their fortunes 
and prospects. She was disappointed, 
too, and depressed, when she heard of 
new engagements, which her daughters 
now began to resent as something quite 
personal. 

“So,” said Mrs. Heyworth, quite 
triumphantly, “ Julia St: unley is going 
to marry Mr. Allan at last! I thought 
she would come to it.” 

“ Yes,” replied her husband, “ he has 
grown rich as she has grown old, and 
that is what people call the ‘ reward of 
constancy.’ ” 

“] think she has the best of it,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Heyworth. “I never liked 
those girls, nor ‘indeed any of the family 
—they were so vain and self-sufficient.” 


“ Oh, they were nice enough girls; 
pretty and pleasant too,” answered 
Heyworth, “only they were spoilt by 
the atmosphere of flattery they lived in 
at home. The old people thought they 
were paragons, and no wonder that the 
children grew up in the same opinion.” 

“Well,” rejoined Mrs. Heyworth, 
“all that may be very amiable, but I 
know of nothing more tiresome than 
people’s praising up each other so. I 
never said a civil thing to Mrs. Stanley 
about the girls, that she did not take the 
words out of my mouth, and run so 
ahead of me, that to keep up with her 
was impossible.” 

“Tt is not in good taste, certainly,” 
replied her husband ; “ and ill-judged, 
besides. They puffed up Rufus and 
Harry into a reputation that really led 
people to expect something of them, and 
they have sunk, after all, into very or- 
dinary young men. 

“ As for Gertrude,” continued Mrs. 
Heyworth, with some exultation, for she 
had never forgiven her some remarks 
she had heard of her making, “ her day 
has gone by.’ 

« Yes,” replied her husband ; “I saw 
her the other day; she is looking thin 
and eager.” 

Thin and eager! Alas, poor Ger- 
trude! V. E. F. 


” 


STANZAS. 


BY R. S. S. ANDROS. 


On, if it be some other world 
Hath erst the Spirit's dwelling been, 
Ere yet her weary wing was furled 
Within these palace walls of sin; 
Sure thou, amid its bowers of bliss, 
Must o’er my heart thy love have thrown, 
Else had it been a wilderness, 
And I, an exile, sighed alone. 


And, oh, when Death shall break the chain, 
The prison-gates of Life unbar, 
And bid my spirit tempt again 
Some sphere in boundless space afar ; 
No rest the wanderer’s wing will find, 


The wanderer’s weary heart no rest, 
Till one shall with thine own be twined, 
And one be pillowed on thy breast. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE HENRY A. MUHLENBERG. 


For the unbroken period of one hun- 
dred years, the name of MUHLENBERG 
has been associated with the national 
developments in Religion, Letters, 
Politics and Arms; and during all that 
period has been upheld by a succession 
of Democratic men, equally distinguish- 
ed for their private as for their public 
virtues. It is a pious duty to rescue 
the fast perishing memories of the good 
and true men, to whose labors in all 
that constitutes the real glory of a 
State, the Republic owes so much. 
The bright example of their patriotism, 
of their self-denial, of their pure devo- 
tion to principle, is part of the great 
legacy of the past to the future. It 
was the pride as it was the policy of 
Rome, to hand down from age to age the 
story of the early fathers, to render their 
names and deeds familiar as household 
words, in order that the ever present 


memory of their stern virtues might 
the souls of the Roman 


penet rate 


youth, and fill them with the spirit of 


emulation. 

The melancholy event, that has so 
lately bereaved the Democracy of Penn- 
sylvania, presents an appropriate oc- 
casion for offering to the readers of this 
Magazine a sketch, however slight and 
unworthy, of some members ofa family, 
the history of which is most intimately 
blended with that of the party, to whose 
interests these pages are devoted. 

Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, from 
whom is descended all of the name in 
the United States, was born at Eimbeck 
in Saxony, in the year 1711. The 
early death of his father, who exercised 
some judicial functions upon which the 
support of his family depended, arrested 
the education of the boy, and at a very 
tender age cast him upon the resources 
of his own industry for subsistence. In 
the school of domestic adversity and 
affliction was formed that apostolic char- 
acter of courageous energy combined 
with lowly humility, of patience under 
suffering, and of hopeful perseverance, 
that so greatly distinguished his after 
life. The deep-toned piety of the poor 
orphan, and his love for learning which 

verty could not repress, attracted to 
fim friends, whose generous assistance 


enabled him to pursue the path their 
wise counsels pointed out. Always, 
however, self-relying and self-sustained, 
he did not permit himself to eat the 
bread of charity, but by imparting in- 
struction to others honorably obtained 
the means of instruction for himself. 
At Gottingen his merits as a scholar 
drew the marked attention of Gesner; 
whilst his active practical piety, devot- 
ing itself to the spiritual illumination of 
the darkest and most neglected portions 
of society, procured him the blessings 
of the poor, and the grateful notice 
of the authorities of the University. It 
was here that he originated a society 
among the Theological Students, for 
the reclamation of those wretched chil- 
dren, the vices and crimes of whose 
parents doom them to the heritage of 
ignorance and immorality. From Gét- 
tingen, where his reputation as a scho- 
lar and his amiable and benevolent dis# 
position had raised him powerful friends, 
he removed, under the auspices of the 
Count Reuss, whose chaplain he was, 
and of the Count Heukel, to Halle. 
There, as at Gottingen, he was con- 
stantly engaged in the abodes of misery, 
in the Hospital and in the Orphan 
House, ministering to the souls of the 
sick and the afflicted, or giving instruc- 
tions to the poor. The friendly and 
intimate relations that he formed at 
Halle, with some of the most eminent 
men of that University, with Franke, 
with Cellarius, and with the Inspector 
Fabricius, were never interrupted dur- 
ing their lives, but continued to cheer 
and encourage him in the arduous 
mission, to which their confidence in- 
vited and promoted him. At the ear- 
nest solicitation of those friends, he ac- 
cepted, in the year 1741, the appoint- 
ment of Missionary to the German Lu- 
therans of Pennsylvania. What per- 
sonal sacrifices he made in leaving 
Europe, in abandoning the direct pur- 
suit of learning and the career of dis- 
tinction opened to him in the church 
and in the Universities of his father- 
land, he esteemed as nothing compared 
with the duty of accepting this appoint- 
ment. 

The field of his labors was then one 
vast wilderness, in which, rude and un. 
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reclaimed as was the face of nature, it 
was not more wild and desolate than 
that portion of its inhabitants who con- 
stituted his particular charge. - The 
emigration from Germany to the British 
Colonies, but more especially to Penn- 
sylvania, increasing annually from its 
beginning in the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century, had, previous to 1741, 
become very great. Many thousands 
of the Pennsylvania colonists, scattered 
sparsely over a vast extent of country, 
were German Lutherans. Among all 
this people there was not at that time 
one altar or one priest consecrated to 
the service of God. Here and there 
some outcast, whose life was a re- 
proach to his profession, assumed the 
office of the Ministry but to bring 
Religion into further disrepute. A 
generation had grown up, native of the 
soil, among which the duties and the 
observances of Religion were unknown. 
In fact that devotional spirit, one of the 
finest characteristics of the German 
race, was well nigh extinguished among 
this German people. \ 

Such was the field upon which the 
missionary, ardent and zealous in his 
calling, entered a solitary laborer. The 
work before him he stopped not to mea- 
sure, but began it at once. Of his toil- 
some progress, of his triumphs over 
every obstacle, this is not the place to 
speak. With what success he cried in 
the wilderness, let those venerable 
churches, the just pride of the Luthe- 
rans, monuments of his efficient zeal, 
founded by his hand, declare. And 
when, years after his arrival, there came 
to his assistance other missionaries, 
with what astonishment did they be- 
hold the results of his labors. The 
church which he planted like a mus- 
tard seed, had become a tree under 
whose wide spreading branches were 
gathered the lost and scattered sheep of 
his fold. 

At this distance of time and in the 
present improved condition of the coun- 
try, it is not easy to appreciate the toils 
and perils of a life passed as was that 
of this devoted man. The discharge 
of his ordinary duties among his remote 
congregations must have been oppres- 
sive, but they were light compared with 
his duties to the church at large. From 
New York to Georgia, wherever there 
arose a difficulty, his fatherly presence 
and counsels were invoked, and never 
were withheld. No consideration of 
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the personal inconvenience of those 
then dangerous and difficult journeys 
ever held him back. 

The education of Dr. Muhlenberg 
qualified him, in an especial manner, to 
be the head and founder of the Ameri- 
can Mission. He preached in all the 
languages in which the doctrines of the 
German Reformation were taught. In 
New York he frequently held forth in 
three languages on the same Sabbath, 
sesides a profound acquaintance with 
theology, he was well versed in other 
departments of science. In medicine 
and surgery his aid was sought exten- 
sively ; indeed, he practised them for 
the benefit of the poor. ‘To these were 
added most of those polite accomplish- 
ments which serve to embellish the 
learning of the scholar, and to render 
him the delight and ornament of socie- 
ty. But great as were his qualifica- 
tions in these respects, he was endowed 
with others of far more immediate im- 
portance to the success of his labors, 
To a disposition the most kind and 
gentle were united a firmness and in- 
tegrity of purpose that could not be 
shaken. His knowledge of the human 
heart, deceitful as it is, was such that 
he was said “to read the character of 
men as in an open book ;” and to this 
quickness of perception, perhaps more 
than to any other gift, he owed his ex- 
traordinary powers as a teacher. His 
manner of speaking, adapting itself to 
the nature of his audience, was such as 
could equally rivet the attention of a 
Synod or of the rude congregations of 
the frontier: he could appeal with 
equal force and effect to the head and to 
the heartof man. With all these rich 
endowments of Nature and of Art, he 
was a meek ,lowly and humble Chris- 
tian, whose daily walk and conversation 
nobly illustrated the purity and sinceri- 
ty of his teachings. To the poor, the 
weak,the friendless, the fatherless, he 
was a refuge: his charity was free as 
the liberal air—his good counsels open 
to all who sought them. 

For forty-five years this venerated 
man labored in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of his mission. He had lived to 
see that church which he alone planted 
grow into honor ard usefulness: its nu- 
merous clergy distinguished for learn- 
ing and piety—its laity for all the vir- 
tues that appertain to the true Christian 
character. He had exhorted and en- 
couraged the people of his charge to 
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stand by their country in the darkest 
hours of the Revolution, and had given 
to them, in his sons, examples of patri- 
otism worthy of their admiration and 
imitation. At length, covered with 
years and honors, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1787, this apostle of the Germans 
in America went down to the grave, 
mourned by his country as a patriot, by 
the church as its father and its founder. 

The three sons he left behind him 
were worthy of his name and fame, 
and had already verified to him the 
promise of blessings upon the seed of 
the righteous. 

Of these sons the eldest was Peter, 
who was born on the Ist of October, 
1746, at the Trappe, in Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania. When he had 
attained the age of sixteen, he was sent 
with his two younger brothers, F'reder- 
ick Augustus and Henry Ernestus, to 
Halle for the purpose of education. The 
discipline of the school being too severe 
for his habits, he took occasion to run 
away, and, it is said, enlisted himself in 
some German regiment, from which he 
was with difficulty extricated by a Brit- 
ish officer, who recognized the young 
soldier as an old American aequaint- 
ance, obtained his discharge, and brought 
him back to America as his secretary. 
Returned home, his father directed his 
education, and having prepared him for 
the ministry of the Swedish Lutheran 
church, which requires Episcopal! ordi- 
nation, he went out to England in 1772 
with the late Bishop White, then also a 
candidate for holy orders, and they were 
ordained together in the priesthood by 
the Bishops of London and Ely. 

Upon his return to America, after a 
short engagement in New Jersey, he 
fixed his residence in Virginia, in 
charge of several parishes in Dunmore 
county. The differences between the 
colonies and the mother country had al- 
ready assumed a serious aspect. Men 
were taking sides. ‘The lines between 
the friends of the country and of the 
crown were drawn. His clerical 
brethren were for the most part tories— 
he and a few others ardent and active 
whigs. The political and personal hos- 
tilities of the tories towards him but in- 
flamed his zeal. He was sent as a 
delegate from his county to the House 
of Burgesses. The Revolution broke 
out. Washington, who knew his worth, 
urged him to take a military command, 
and the Kighth Virginia Regiment be- 
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ing tendered to him, he accepted it. 
Ascending his pulpit for the last time, 
he preached upon the duties men owe 
to their country: in the course of his 
sermon he told his hearers that “ there 
was a time for all things—a time to 
preach and a time to fight—and that 
now was the time to fight.” After the 
services were concluded, he laid aside 
his gown in the pulpit, and appearing 
in full uniform, read his commission as 
colonel, and ordered the drummers at 
the door to beat up for recruits. He had 
no difficulty in forming his regiment— 
his parishioners crowded to its standard 
in great numbers. As soon as it was 
formed, he was ordered to march for the 
protection of Charleston. His first 
campaigns were served in Georgia 
and South Carolina. ‘Those campaigns 
were severe schools of untried military 
merit ; but at the battle of Sullivan’s 
Island he justified the good opinion of 
Washington, and during their subse- 
quent progress, established a high char- 
acter for conduct and valor. Devoted 
to the comfort and welfare of his sol- 
diers, seeking for himself no exemption 
from their privations, never forgetting 
that those whom he commanded were 
men and brethren, he inspired among 
them a deep feeling of attachment to 
his person, and of cheerful obedience to 
his commands. An officer can have no 
higher testimonial of his merits than 
the love of a disciplined soldiery. 

Being promoted on the 21st of Feb., 
1777, to the rank of Brigadier General, 
he was ordered to the North, and took 
an active part in the campaign of that 
year in Pennsylvania. At the battle of 
Brandywine on the 11th of September, 
his and Weedon’s brigade sustained 
the brunt of the action, after the fortune 
of the day had declared against our 
arms. On the 8th of October, at the 
battle of Germantown, his command, 
having advanced further into the town 
than any other part of the army, was in 
the hottest part of the action. Upon 
the retreat he covered the left wing. 
On this occasion he was under the ne- 
cessity of shooting a British officer 
with his own hand. The officer had 
seized a musket and fired at him once, 
and was in the act of reloading it and 
giving personal directions “to pick him 
off,” when the General, drawing a pis- 
tol, shot him dead upon the spot. 

In the campaign of 1778, General 
Muhlenberg was at the battle of Mon- 
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mouth. He commanded the reserve at 
the storming of Stony Point in °79. 


When Leslie invaded Virginia in 1780 
he was opposed to him with the chief 
command. Upon the after movement 
on the same State by Benedict Arnold 
and Philips, he acted under the Baron 
Steuben, and when Cornwallis entered 


Virginia he was next in command 


to Lafayette. During this last cam- 
paign, by his prompt action, though 
without orders, at the battle of Green 
Spring, he rescued the Pennsylvania 
Line from impending destruction. 
Services like these. rendered over al- 


most every part of the wide field of the 
Revolutionary contest, and during the 
whole time of its continuance, were fitly 
terminated at the Siege of Yorktown. 
In that siege he commanded the first 
brigade of Light Infantry, to which be- 
longs the glory of fur ‘ishing the Amer- 
ican division of the troops that carried 
the British \ The 
surrender at Yorktown virtually ended 
the stru He, however, continued 
in the army until it was dishanded ; and 
received, in the last promotion, the com- 
mission of a Major General—an hon- 
or well earned on many a hard fought 
field, the highest with which his coun- 
try could testify her sense of his mili- 
tary services. 

Upon his return to civic life, he took 
up his abode in Pennsylvania, and was 
immediately elected a member of the 
Supreme Executive council of that 
State. In 1785, he was chosen Vice 
President of the Commonwealth, Dr. 
Franklin at the same time being chosen 
President. To this office he was re- 
elected the two following years. Upon 
the adoption of the Federal constitution 
he was elected, the vote being then by 
general ticket, to the first Congress of 
the United States. Of that body he 
was an active and useful member, al- 
ways to be found at his post, and distin- 
guish ed for his resistance of every 
measure that in his judgment was of an 
anti-republican tendency. He was 
also a member of the third and sixth 
Concresses. 

During the period of General Muhlen- 
berg’s congressional service, the politi- 
cal parties were devel loped, which have 


redoubts by assault. 


role. 


ever since, 
name, agitatedthe country. In that day 
they were known as Fe deral and Rey vub- 
lican, and then, perhaps more thom at 
any subsequent time, did party spirit 
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run highest. As a leader of the Re- 
publican party in Pennsylvania, Gener- 
al Muhlenberg took an early and decided 


stand. He was not a man to flinch 
from the responsibilities of his party 
position ; and bringing to it, as he did, 
great weight of character and of per- 


his influence in build- 


sonal popularity, 
ascendency 


ing up and sustaining the 





of his party was felt and freely ac- 
knowledged. In 1799, as in 1844, the 
Gubernatorial election in Pennsylvania 
was made » battle d of the ap- 
proachit itial contest It is 
matter of history what means were re- 
sorted’ to in or | r tk { e the Re- 
publicans of that State upon that occa- 


| ‘Tal Muhlen- 
berg then took was admitted at the time 
to have mainly uted to the 
the R p iblican 
The result 


sion. The part that Gene 


contri suc- 
candidate, 


in Penn- 


cess oft 

‘Thomas McKear 

sylvania saved th e Republican party. 
In the electoral college of ‘97 he 


voted for Jefferson for se Presidency, 
and afterwards, in 18\ as a member 
of the House of Representatives, . when 
the election of President came into that 
body, he voted for him on every one of 
the thirty-six ballotings that were held. 

In 1801, he was elected to the [ nited 
States Senate, his seat in which he re- 


signed inthe summer of that year. In 
the following winter, Jefferson appoint- 
ed him Supervisor of the Revenue for 
the District of Pennsylvania—and in 
1803, Collector of the Port of Philadel- 
which office he held at the time 
death, on the Ist of Oc 


phia, 
of his tobe r, 
1807. 

Gen. Muhlenberg was one of 


characters which in revolutions always 


those 


find their level. He -_ is by nature a 
soldier. The frolic incident of his youth 
indicated the turn of his mind. He en- 


tered the church, doubtless with as sin- 
cere and honest purposes as any of her 
ministry, but the agony of his country 
called him from the altar witha voice that 
touched every chord of his soul. The 
time for fighting had come—the time te 
try men’s souls. His whole heart was 
with his country ; rebellion against ty 
rants was obedience to God—and so 
feeling and so thinking he went forth 
from the Temple to the Field. 

He was brave and generous to a 
fault—a proper Brigadier to Wayne 
and Greene, who loved him. Cool in 
danger, sound in judgment, indifferent 
to fame, zealous in duty—these were 
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his distinguishing traits as a soldier. 
His virtues in private and in political 
life were all cognate to these. 

The second son of Dr. Muhlenberg, 
Frederick Augustus, was born at the 
Trappe on the 2d of June, 1750. He 
remained at the University of Halle 
some years after his brother Peter had 
left, and acquired a very finished educa- 
tion. His tather’s wishes and his own 
inclination coinciding, he followed the 
the ologic al course of that celebrated 

school, and was ordained in the minis- 
try of ‘the Lutheran Church in Europe. 
On his return to America, he took 
charge of a remote country congrega- 
tion, from which he was soon called to 
a church inthe city of New York. His 
reputation as a preacher was high and 
well merited. In him were singularly 
united all the qualities that adorn and 
dignify the clerical character—piety, 
education, eloquence, polished manners. 
His ministry, however, in the midst of 
its usefulness, was suddenly arrested, 
soon after the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, by the taking of New York. The 
ardor of his Whig principles, not less 
than the activity of his whole family, 
rendered his name obnoxious to the 
British, and imposed upon him the ne- 
cessity of seeking personal safety by 
flight from that city. Passing into 
Pennsylvania, he took up his residence 
near the place of his birth, and for the 
following two or three years was in 
charge of a congregation or assisted 
his venerable father. The 
the great contest during this time, 
though it had reached its lowest de pths 
oom and despondency, did not in 
the least dishearten him. He was full 
of hope and confidence in the destinies 


ot 





of his country, and bent every energy of 


his mind to the advancement of her 
holy cause. So marked was his patri- 
otic devotion, that in 1779 the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, to testify their 
sense of his service, elected him a 
delegate to the Continental Congress, 
and in the next year renewed that hon- 
orable appointment. Having served 
those two terms, he became constitu- 
tionally ineligible to Congress for the 
ensning three years, 
Philadelphia county, who had observed 
his work as a public man in the na- 
tional councils, not willing to lose his 
services, immediately sent him to the 
Legislative body of the State, upon 
poking his seat in which he was chosen 





, g t 
progress of 


But the people of 
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its Speaker. This confidence of the 
people, and this honor at the hands of 
their Representatives, he enjoyed for 
three successive years: the jealous 
spirit of the constitution of 1776 allow- 
ed me more. 

By that constitution, which, though 
framed in the spirit of pure and antique 
Democracy, was, from its curiously 
complicated machinery, impracticable 
as a system of organic law, there was 
created a supervising power in the 
State, designated the Council of Cen- 
This body could meet but once 
in seven years, but when it met, its au- 
thority extended over every department 
of government, even over the constitu- 
tion itself. ‘To this council, the only 
time it was ever convened, Mr. Muhlen- 
berg was elected, and was called, by its 
unanimous choice, to preside over its de- 
liberations. It consisted of such men 
as Wayne, and St. Clair, and Bryan, 
and Smilie, and Finley. It was indeed 
a body whose members were “ noted for 
wisdom and virtue.” The journal of 
its proceedings presents matter full of 
interest and instruction to the student of 
political history. In this council, Mr. 
Muhlenberg took the lead in favor of 
calling a convention to revise the con- 
stitution, and to his early exertions and 
ablereports the call of the convention of 
1790 is largely attributable. That con- 
vention, transcending the objects of its 
original projectors, overthrew not mere- 
ly the forms but the principles of the 
Revolutionary constitution. It is, how- 
ever, a striking illustration of the self- 
preserving tendency of Democratic in- 
stitutions, that after a forty -eight years’ 
trial of the constitution of 1790, the 
people of Pennsylvania have fallen back 
upon most of the rejected principles of 
the constitution of 1776. 

In 1787, he was elected a delegate to 
the State Convention, called to consider 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and act upon its ratification. He was 
chosen President of this body, and ex- 
erted his influence in favor of adopting 
the federal constitution. 

Being elected a member of the first 
Congress, that of 1789-91—on the as- 
sembling of the House, his long and 
eminent parliame ntary services indicat- 
ed him as the proper person to be raised 
to the Speakership. A happier selec- 
tion could not have been made. The 
forms of legislation, then about to be 
settled, required in the first Speaker, all 


sors. 
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that experience and practical acquaint- 
ance with the details of business and 
the modes of conducting it, which he 
possessed. The journals of that Con- 
gress attest his merits in all these re- 

spects. He served in the House of 
Representatives during the whoie of 
Washington’s administration, and had 
the honor of being called to the Speak- 
ership a second time, by the third Con- 
gress. In the important legislation of 
that period, he took a very prominent 
and useful part. Politically, he was a 
Republican, and though a party leader, 
vet he seems to have been above the 
control of mere partisan motives and 
influences. A _ striking illustration of 
this characteristic was afforded by him 
on the occasion when Congress was so- 
licited to pass the laws necessary to car- 
ry Jay’s ‘Treaty into effect. Whatever 
may have been the defects of that Trea- 
ty, it will not now be denied, that they 

were at the time grossly exagge rated 
and distorted, and that the ret tusal to 
pass those laws would, in all premeeas- 
ty, have involved us in a war at that 
critical moment of our national exist- 
ence when we most needed peace. The 
excitement with regard to the Treaty, 


within the halls of Congress, was 
scarcely less intense than that which 


was agitating the whole people with- 
out. A resolution affirming the expe- 
diency of passing those laws was be- 
fore the committee of the whole House, 
of which Mr. Muhlenberg was Chair- 
man. The question upon reporting 
the resolution to the House, was taken 
—some Republicans sustained it—the 
vote stood even—every eye was fixed 
upon the Chair—every breath was sus- 
pended—hope or fear racked every 
breast—he voted aye. Death to him— 
it may be life to his ‘country. From the 
effects of that vote he never recovered. 
It destroyed his relations with his con- 
stituency for ever. That it was given 
under an imperious sense of duty and 
from the most correct motives, was 
not doubted—his whole life and char- 
acter forbade a doubt. ‘hough he for- 
feited the popular favor, he did not lose 
the confidence of the eminent patriots 
with whom he had been so intimately 
associated in Pennsylvania politics. 
Not long after leaving Congress, he 
was appointed by Governor Mitilin, Re- 
gister of the Land Off in which he 
was continued by Governor McKean, 
until his decease in 1802. 
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The third son of Dr. Muhlenberg, 
Henry Ernestus, who it has been men- 
tioned went to Europe for his education, 
with his elder brothers, remained at 
Halle until he completed his course of 
studies. T'wo years after his return, 
being only nineteen years of age, he 
became an adjunct of his father in the 
ministry. He was soon elected the 
third preacher of the Philadelphia con- 
gregations, in charge of ees he re- 
mained up to the taking of that city by 
the British. ‘The influence that he had 
exercised among his people in favor of 
the Revolution, had been too open and 
marked to escape the malignant obser- 
vation of the Tories. The atro- 
cious threats had been uttered against 
him, and as the c¢ apture of the city 
placed his enemies in a position to ora- 
tity their malice, it became expedient for 
him to withdraw. or flioht was not 
without dangers and adventures. 

lor the several years ensuing, bei ing 
without a ministerial charge, he devot- 
ed himself entirely to scientitic pur- 
suits, in the departments of botany and 
mineralogy. Though every field of na- 
ture was more or less explored by him 
in the course of his life, botany was 
ever that one in which he delighted 
most to labor. His extensive corres- 
pondence with the most celebrated na- 
turalists in Europe and of America, and 
with the various foreign learned socie- 
ties, of which he was a member, reaching 
through thirty-five years, was in itself 
a noble contribution to the cause of 
science. He published several works 
on botany, the principal of which are 
entitled Catalogus Plantarum, and 
Descriptio iderier Graminum, the lat- 
ter especially considered an essay of 
great accuracy and laborious research. 
Besides these direct contributions, he 
promoted the interests of science in 
other efficient ways. He was ever 
ready with friendly counsel to instruct 
the youthful votary, to encourage him 


most 


when his heart failed, and to the 
extent of his means to assist him in 
extremities. With the true feeling 


and spirit, whilst he adored nature as a 
mother, he loved every one who culti- 
vated her asabrother. In the language 
of the late Dr. Baldwin—* Ile was not 
only worthy of imitation for that most 
active zeal and industry which charac- 
terized him the Lanncus of our counir 

but also for that unbounded liberality of 
sentiment which he uniformly manifested 
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towards his contemporaries, and which 
ought ever to distinguish the genuine 
Christian philosopher and naturalist 
from the narrow-minded despot in sci- 
ence, who would exalt his own fame 
even at the expense of those around 
him.” 

A man of his particular habits and 
saste of thought, could not be expected 
to take am active part in politics ; he, 
however, always manifested a deep in- 
terest in the progress of events. A 
Whig of the Revolution, a Republican 
of ’99, the personal friend and corres- 
pondent of Jefferson and other leading 
Democrats, he continued through lite 
firm and unshaken in his attachment to 
the principles of the Democratic party. 

From 1780 to the d ry of his death, in 
May, 1815, he was in charge of the 
Lutheran congregation in the city of 
lancaster. 
veneralt 


he enjoyed the 
the 
mof his church, the love and 


As a divine 
on of his people, highest 


considera 


confidence of all Christians. ‘Tolerant 


of others opin ons. de ided in his own— 
indul zen t of the follies, stern in his re- 
proot of the vices, of soclety—inviting 


intimacy by the childlike simplicity of 
his manner, repell ng rude familiarity 
with dignity—conversant in all learn- 
ing, yet the delight alike of the ignor- 
ant and learned.—he well illustrated 
that old school of gentlemen and of 
scholars which is fast passing away. 

Having thus presented these faint 
sketches of the lives and characters of 
those from whom the late Henry A. 
Muhlenberg derived his honored name, 
it remains to show how worthily he sus- 
tained and added to its reputation. In 
speaking of those long numbered with 
the dead, the mind addresses itself to the 
contemplation of their memories with a 
philosophic calmness not unfavorable to 
a just and perfect appreciation of their 
merits. Written under the influence 
of this state of feeling, the former part 
of memoir was an easy and a 
grateful labor; what follows, weighed 
down as the heart of the writer is by the 
recent loss of that dear friend, whose 
portraiture he is about to attempt, can 
be no more than a dim outline, seen 
through a tearful eye. drawn by a fal- 
tering hand. 

Henry Augustus Muhlenberg, the 
eldest son of the venerable and learned 
man, to whom the last brief notice was 
devoted, was born at Lancaster on the 
13th day of May, 1782. 


this 


His elementa- 
XVI.—NO. LXXIX. 6 


VOL. 
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ry instruction, received immediately un- 
der the direction of his father, was of 
the most thorough and liberal kind. It 
embraced a wide range of languages 
and mathematics ; and as, for the great- 
er part of its course, he enjoyed the pe- 
culiar advantage of private tuition, his 
progress was much in advance of his 
years. That he never entered a col- 
lege was owing to the fact, that before 
the period of life at which young men 
ordinarily are sent to such an institu- 
tion, he had completed the usual colle- 
giate studies. 

Brought up in a family so essentially 

Republican as was his, and enjoying the 
unbounded affection of his uncle, Gen- 
eral Mublenberg, with whom his rela- 
tions were like those of a son, it was 
natural, particularly in high party times, 
that he should, in early boyhood, adopt 
the political principles of those he loved 
and reverenced. Accordingly, during 
the extraordinary scenes that ensued on 
the passage of the Sedition Law, when 
the Germans of Pennsylvania were so 
sorely tried, he was found with all the 
ardor and activity of youth, throwing 
himself into the contest. Even then, 
but sixteen years old, writing indefence 
of McKean and Jefferson, his pen gave 
promise of the potent influence it was in 
his after-life to wield over the German 
mind of his native State. 

Having attained an age when his 
reason could give its deliberate assent 
to the wishes of his father, he was sent 
to New York to enter upon the study of 
theology, under the auspices of his un- 
cle, the Rev. Dr. Kunze, a divine emi- 
nent for his profound learning and ex- 
emplary piety. ‘The devoted zeal which 
he exhibited in preparing himself for 
the ministry, inspired the highest ex- 
pectations of his friends and of the 
church. These expectations were ful- 
ly realized in his subsequent career. 
In 1802, having been licensed as a can- 
didate of the ministerium, he accepted 
the charge of the congregation in Read- 
ing. The connection there formed, 
continued a union of uninterrupted har- 
mony between the pastor and people for 
twenty-seven years. How well and 
how acceptably he discharged the du- 
ties of the ministerial office, is best 
known to those thousands of living wit- 
nesses whose hearts he filled with the 
knowledge and the love of God, and 
whose regard for his memory is as 
tender as that of children for a parent. 
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Great as was the love of his congre- 
gation, it was equalled by the honor and 
esteem in which he was held by his 
clerical brethren. By these he was at 
different times called to fill the secreta- 
ryship and treasurership of the Synod, 
and finally, by their unanimous suf- 
frage, was raised to the presidency of 
that highest council of the church, in 
which he was continued, by successive 
re-elections, as long as the constitution 
would permit. In the councils of his 
church, his character for integrity and 
moderation gave him a just and promi- 
nent influence. With an energy equal 
to any emergency, still was he ever the 
friend of per ace and conciliation, by the 
exercise of whose gentle arts he we i 
understood how to allay discord and dis- 
sension. In seasons of difficulty, the 
advice of no one was listened to with 
more submission, or acted upon with 
greater confidence—a confidence often 
justified by salutary results. 

As a pul; it orator, it has been said 
by enlightened and competent judges, 
that Mr. Muhlenberg was the subject 
of general and deserved admiration. 
Indeed the many invitations that he re- 
ceived from the churches of the large 
cities, would indicate his contemporary 
reputation in this respect. The favor- 
able judgment of the people was con- 
firmed by the severer criticism of the 
ministr ry—his eloquence was alike ac- 
ceptable to both. A commanding pre- 
sence, a deep sonorous voice, a manner 
earnest but graceful, prepossessed the 


senses of his hearers. His mastery of 


all the rich resources of the German 
languages, his evidently intense inter- 
est in his subject, the copious learning 
with which he informed the mind, the 
glowing warmth with which he touched 
the heart, achieved the rest. Always 
instructive, he was never merely didac- 
tic. His power over the feelings was 
never exercised in such a way that the 
judgment could not sanction the emo- 
tions excited. 

Towards the year 1827, the health of 
Mr. Muhlenberg becoming impaired by 
the sedentary nature of his pursuits, he 
expressed a determination to withdraw 
from the charge of his congregation, 
and retire upon a farm. This resolu- 
tion was no sooner made known than 
the attention of the Democracy of old 
Berks was directed to him as a man in 
every way qualified to represent the 
district in Congress. His quiet and 


consistent support of Democratic mea- 
sures, had been observed for more than 
a quarter of a century, his honesty and 
capacity were known to all. Pressed 
by numerous friends, he at last yielded 
to the wishes of the per ple, and in the 
following year was elected a represen- 
tative to the Twenty-First Congress. 
In June, 1829, in a letter addressed to 
the Synod, every line of which shows 
how sadly he took the step, he resione d 
his ministerial office. ‘The resolution 
of the Synod upon the occasion, bore 
ample testi in ny to the regard in which 
Mr. Muhlenberg wi is held by that body, 
and bade ieee an aflectionate God-spee d 
in his new career. 

He entered public life, pe chaps, under 
the only circumstances that could have 
drawn him forth. To have toiled up 
through the devious and crooked paths 
of the lower politics would have been 
revolting to his manly and ingennous 
— The petty intrigues and pal ltry 
arts, by which unworthy ambition d laily 
rises to place and power, were ab hor- 
rent to his soul. It would have dis- 
dained an elevation purchased by self- 
abasement. If he could not have taken 
his seat in the councils of the nation, 
uncontaminated by the servile labors of 
which that exalted station is too fre- 
quently the object or the reward, he had 
never sat there. 

The Congress to which he was elect- 
ed, was filled with the earnest and de- 
termined spirits whom the recent revo- 
lution in the pe litics of the cou ntry had 

called into action. The De *mocratic 
party, rent by the growth of factions, 
and long sunk into inactivity by the 
non-resistance of its ancient enemy, re- 
quired, and had found a leader, whose 
popularity overwhelming all rivals, 
would restore to the party its unity, and 
whose iron nerve would not shrink from 
drawing anew the almost forgotten 
lines. In the indolence of undisputed 
sway, the party had proved faithless to 
its mission. ‘The time of its rewenera- 
tion had come. The leader of the new 
movement was Andrew Jackson. No 
timid time-server, no man of doubts and 
fears, was in his proper sphere under 
such a chief, or in such a Congress. 
The hour was at hand which required 
hearts as brave, and heads as cool, as 
the exigencies of desperate times had 
ever yet demanded. In that Congress, 
Mr. Muhlenberg was, atane arly day, re- 
garded as amongst the sternest and most 
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inflexible of Democrats ; a man wise in 
council, resolved in action. If he was 
inexperienced in the forms of legisla- 
tion, he understood thoroughly its ob- 
jects, and, as he came to act upon these, 
applying to them always the severest 


tests of principle, and throwing himself 


boldly upon whatever ground was that 
of right, regardless of expediency, he 
established in the first session a position 
in the Honse, and an influence in the 
party, which few men attain in many 
years of service. <A character like this 
could not fail of attracting the respect 
and contidence of General Jackson. In 
the arduous work before him. the Presi- 
dent needed friends, high-souled and 
generous, upon whose ae energy, 
and courage he could rely in whatever 
extremity, and in Mr. Muhler nberg found 
one in ‘whom his highest trust was 
never misplaced. 

An occasion upon which Mr. Muh- 
lenberg signally displayed the fearless 
independence of his character, and his 
sagacity as a politician, was his opposi- 
tion to the appropriation for the Mays- 
ville Road. ‘That appropriation in- 
volved the question of National Internal 
Improvements. Opinion in Pennsylva- 
nia was at the time settled in favor of 
the so-called American System, of 
which a gigantic scheme of Canals and 
Roads, a High Tariff and a National 
Bank, constituted the parts. The dele- 
gation from Pennsylvania, with but two 
exceptions, voted for the appropriation : 
Mr. Muhlenberg and his colleague, Mr. 
Frey, against it. Not only did he vote 
against it, he stood side by side with 
James K. Polk, and those true-hearted 
men stood almost alone, in resisting the 
fatal measure in debate. In a speech 
replete with clear and sound views, he 
exposed the wide-spread corruption, the 
enormous national debt, the necessity 
for an onerous tariff, to which the ap- 
propriation asked for was but the initia- 
tory step. The voice of warning was 
raised in vain. The combination of 
local interests, having many similar 
projects in reserve, triumphed. ‘The 
bill passed. The Veto by which it was 
arrested, taking the same grounds of 


* In a letter of 9th May, 1834, which was made public at the time, Mr. Buchanan 
says :— ] have more than once heard General Jackson himself speak in the strong- 
est terms of the support which he had received thoughout this conflict from Generaj 
Muhlenberg, as he always called him; and when, on one occasion, I told him that Mr. 
Muhlenberg was no General, his reply was—‘ no matter, he ought to have been Gen- 
eral,’ ” 


objection that had been urged in the 
House, was, after a severe struggle, 
sustained by Congress, and approved by 
the country. The fate that has since 
overtaken many of the States, would 
unquestionably, but for the defeat of 
this bill, have fallen upon the nation, 

On the Tariff que stion, the opinions 
of Mr. Muhlenberg, whilst decided, 
were moderate. He considered perma~ 
nency in the system as of more im- 
portance than the amount of protection. 
In a speech that he delivered in oppo- 
sition to the Compromise Act, he advo- 
cated the adjustment of duties so as to 
furnish revenue for an economical ad- 
ministration of government, with inci- 
dental protection to such interests as 
are truly national. Upon this basis 
alone can a tariff ever rest undisturbed. 

When the Bank of the United States 
—— itself against the administration, 
and produce ‘d those extraordinary con- 
vulsions in the business of the country, 
by which it sought to coerce Congress 
through the sufferings of the pe ‘opie, to 
grant a renewal of its charter, Mr. Muh- 
lenberg stood fast and firm in his hostility 
tothe institution. Throughall the stages 
of that memorable conflict, he never for 
a moment wavered: others might give 
way to their fears, produced by the 
terrors around them, he was made of 
sterner stuff. He was, during those 
portentous times, in the emphatic words 
of a distinguished senator, a pillar of 
strength in support of the administra- 
tion. It was he, who,on the 18th of 
February, 1834, when the country had 
‘wage agitated for more than two months 
by the daily appeals of the friends of 
the bank, moved the previous question, 
and, by its decisive operation, finished a 
contest, held too long in doubt.* 

Mr. Muhlenberg occupied his seat in 
Congress for nine years, with credit to 
himself, and honor to his constituency. 
In that time he maintained a character 
for integrity of action and purity of 
motive, which never was qu iestioned 
No one enjoyed i in a higher degree that 
confidence of the House, which is the 
reward of diligent and upright discharge 
of duty. As chairman of the standing 
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committee on Revolutionary claims, in 
which he was indefatigable in his ef- 
forts to obtain justice for the old sol- 
diers, he had only to say a bill was just 
to insure its passage. His ability for 
public affairs was rather substantial 
than showy. The observation and 
study of a life had stored his mind with 
knowledge. He was patient in investi- 
gation, and possessed a judgment of un- 
common clearness and quickness of 
perception. He was not a frequent 
speaker ; questions only of the gravest 
import drew him out. When he did 
speak, however, he was always listened 
to with the most marked attention, and 
to wh: iteve r subject he addre ~ssed him- 
self, took an e nis ire ed and compre shen- 
sive view of its mor » import tant leatures. 
His speeches were com ise, forcible, 
and direct; not studied and elaborated 
by rules of art, but thrown off as occa- 
sion seemed to require the effort, the 
productions of matured reflection and 
earnest conviction. In truth, German 
had been for so many years the language 
of his profession, and of his social in- 
tercourse, that he felt an embarrass- 
ment in the formal use of English, of 
which he never could entirely divest 
himself, thongh nothing in his diction 
or accent implied his German origin 
and education. 

As for his public, so he was much 
esteemed for his private qualities. A 
party man of inflexible constancy, acting 
in times of intense political exc itement, 
he, nevertheless, by his generosity, 
frankness, and kindliness of dis sposition, 
commanded the general friendship of his 
fellow members. It was an effort in 
which he never relaxed his exertions, to 
soften the asperities of politics by the 
cultivation of the refining charities and 
courtesies of life. 

In the year 1835, Mr. Muhlenberg 
permitted his friends to use his name as 
a candidate for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania. The excellent man, who 
then filled that office, had been an in- 
cumbent of it for two terms, a period 
which the later practice of the Demo- 
cracy, since the days of Snyder, had fix- 
ed as the limit of service, and which 
subsequently to 1835 has received a 
constitutional sanction. Much warmth 
and excitement were elicited during the 
progress of the canvass, and when at 
length the convention which was to 
make a nomination met at Harrisburg, 
it was soon found that the eager strife 


of interest and passion would render its 
deliberations nugatory. The conven- 
tion, being unable to make a nomination, 
finally came to a vote dissolving itself, 
and recommending the assembling of 
another convention at Lewistown. On 
the day after this dissolution, that portion 
of the convention which had been friend- 
ly to Governor Wolf, nominated him, 
and his friends afterwards declining to 
take part in the election of delegates to 
meet at Lewistown, a full convention 
met at that place, and placed Mr. Muh- 
lenberg also before the people. The 
candidates thus presented were in the 
hands of their friends. The fatal con- 
sequences of the division were appa- 
rent, and no man more sincerely wished 
and soughtan accommodation of difficul- 
ties than did Mr. Muhlenberg. He 
went as far towards accomplishing that 
object as propriety or a due regard for 
the honor of his friends would permit, 
but without Phage et. Both candidates 
submitted their claims to the people ,and 
the election resulted in the choice of 
Mr. Ritner by a plurality vote. The 
bad feeling engendered in this contest 
seemed likely to survive the election, 
and to produce a permanent schism in 
the party. With every day the breach 
was widening. Violent partizans were 
hurling at each other menace and de- 
fiance. Their common defeat, failing to 
teach them the necessity of union and 
harmony, filled them with bitterness and 
hate. In the midst of all this, the Pre- 
sidential election of 1836 was coming 
on. One section had its electoral ticket 
in the field; the other was about to 
form one. It was not to be hoped that 
either would give way to the other. Mr. 
Muhlenberg could not look on this state 
of things with indifference. He owed 
too much to the Democracy, and loved 
it too well to see it fall away into mise- 
rable factions without making an honest 
effort to avert the calamity. Not doubt- 
ing that his friends had right and justice 
on their side, he addressed them with 
the feelings of a patriot, and entreated 
them to set the example of magnanimity 
by concurring in support of the ticket 
already formed. The voice of the man 
they honored, they cheerfully obeyed ; 
and in the ensuing campaign, both sec- 
tions, turning their united arms against 
the common enemy, in the ardor of bat- 
tle, soon forgot their recent animosities. 
When the question of reforming the 
State Constitution was agitated, Mr. 
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Muhlenberg took very decided ground in 
favor of the most radicalamendments, and 
that in direct opposition tothe inclinations 
of the pe ople of Berks county upon the 
subject. ‘The German population, averse 
to changes, regarded with veneration a 
systein under which they had prospered, 
and were willing to endure its defects 
rather than submit the remedy of them 
to the innovating temper of the times. 
His zealous advocacy of reform, under 


these circumstances, is but another illus- 
tration of the independence of his cha- 
racteras a public man. 


After the inauguration of Mr. Van Bu- 


ren, in 1837, he tendered to Mr. Muhlen- 
berg a seat in the cabinet.as Secretary of 
the Navy. and s ibsequently the mission 


to Russia, both of which the state of his 


affairs at that time compelled him to 
decline. Upon the creation of the mis- 
sion to Austria, in 1838, the President 
selected him, as peculiarly fitted to dis- 
charge its duties; and ur 


on his nomi- 
nation to the Senate, he i 


I 
» received the 


unanimous confirmation of that body. 
In the latter part of March hes tiled r 


Kurope, taking with him his wit 
on!y danght r. 

The opening of diplomati lations 
with Austria had f its pri obiect 
t! troduction of America on and 
tol y» into t dominions of that vast 
empire ro V 1 they | nereto- 
ore bee 1 ex led. An l CT ble 
difficulty in the way of any negotiation 
is the fact that tobacco is ex sive 
cultivated in Hungary, and is, besides 
a government monopoly The fixed 
condition of things in the old, over- 
populous, and indebted tates of Eur '} 


renders them slow in changing their 


mercantile policy or in hazarding any 
experiment. It may be years before 
our diplomatic agents in this mission 
succeed ; but whenever the correspond- 
ence of Mr. M. shall be published, it 
will be found that he laid the foundation 
ot that success. 

Whilst he was abroad, he visited all 
the more interesting parts ol Italy, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. His descrip- 
tions of the men and manners of those 
countries, with which he was wont to 
delight and instruct his friends, evinced 
the closest and most accurate observa- 
tion. Always intent upon the cultiva- 


tion of letters, he was constantly en 
gaged during his travels in making ad- 
ditions to his tine collection of books— 


the rich accumulation of the learning 


and taste of several generations. He 
remained abroad nearly three years, 
and was at last recalled at his own 
request, 

On his return home in December, 
1840, he had the inex} ressible cratifi- 
cation to find that absence had in no 
Wise diminished the affectionate regard 
in which not merely the Democracy, 
but the whole p ople, of Berks county, 
had been used to hold him. An im- 
mense concourse of his fellow citizens 
awaited his arrival, which they greeted 
with every mark of lively and tumultu- 
Ous joy. : : 

Freed from the cares and the distrac- 
tions of public employment, revered by 


the people, surrounded by an amiable 
and accomplished family, of which he 
was the idolized father, his society 
courted by the wise and good, his house 


the centre ot elegant and liberal hospi- 


tality, he fondly hoped that he had now 
rea hed the limit ot political service, 
and that his declining years might claim 


for him an exemption from farther duty. 
‘ 


But it was not so to be. As the time 
approached for making the eubernato- 
rial 1 nation « 1844, his name 
larce! itt! d the ar considera- 


tion. The writer of this well knows 
with what hesitating reluctance he at 
last gave way to the instances of his 
friends, ana allowed himse If to be Tee 
carded as a candidate for the Democratic 


nomination. His own county—Berks— 





the well-named “tenth legion of the 
Democracy,” formally and by her una- 
nimous voice presented him to the 
state. The public choice was most 
equally divided between himself and 
another distinguished and honored citi- 
zen. ‘The canvass of their respective 
friends, though animated beyond exam- 
ple, was, with insignificant and unwor- 
thy exceptions, on either side, con- 
ducted in a temper of honorable rivalry. 
On the 6th of March, Mr. Muhlenberg 
received the nomination. The Demo- 
cracy responded to it with an enthusi- 
asm that demonstrated their confidence 
in the chosen chief, and that afforded 
the most unerring presage of brilliant 
victory. He entered upon the duties 
of his eminent position, devoting to them 
constant thought and action. Time 
wore on. Every advancing day but 
seemed to make him dearer to the peo- 
ple—to bring him nearer to their hopes. 
Alas! for the vanity ol all « urthly ho- 
nor—all human expectation! On the 
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10th of August, Pennsylvania gazes 
with admiration on the erect and manly 
form of her favorite son—betore another 
day has passed she stands, stupetied 
with grief, bowed down by sorrow, be- 
side that form stretched on its lowly 
bier. 

Ah! what pen shall describe the 
awe-struck feelings of the people as the 


sad tidings spread over the land, of 


which he was so soon to have been the 
ruler? He, the just—the honest—the 
true man, fallen! Smitten down atthe 
very head of the host—the banner in 
his hands!—how slowly would men 
believe it—how painfully did conviction 
force itself upon their minds ! 


VERSES TO 


BY R.S. S. 


Verses to a Child with some Wild Flowers. 





[Jan. 


Who shall describe the scenes around 
his lifeless body—the pressing throngs 
of weeping men—thousands who came 
to take a last, long, lingering look at 
one they loved so well? Who describe 
the solitary visits of decrepid age, of 
misery and want in every form, that 
came to drop their scalding tears in 
secret upon the hand whose bounty they 
could never know again? In those 
touching scenes his character was 
written. Who saw them never can 
forget them. 

The representatives of the Democracy 
have decreed a tablet to his memory. 
What hand will venture to furnish its 
inscription ? J. 


A CHILD WITH SOME WILD FLOWERS. 


ANI 


ROS, 


Let thy life be like the flowers’, 
Springing in their wild-wood bowers ! 
Springing, seen not and alone, 

From still nook, by mossy stone ; 
Starting up by silver rill; 
Slumbering ‘neath the shadowy hill; 
Hidden in the tangled grass, 

Noted scarce by those who pass, 


Sweeter here than sweetest sound, 


Breathes their fragrant breath around ! 


Let thy life be like the flowers’, 


Springing in their v 


re se 
ild-wood bowers !— 


Clouds may darken up the sky; 
Angry winds go sweeping by ; 
Patter down the chilling rain; 
Yet ’mid all they ne'er c¢¢ mplain : 
sut from out their quiet nooks 
Scatter smiles and pleasant looks ; 
Searching thus the hearts of all, 
Sweet content, whate’er befall. 
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YEW ENGLAND PHILOSOPHY, 


BY HENRY T. 


TUCKERMAN, 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


‘Than are dreamtof in your philosophy.’ 


[x all communities there is a pervading 
theory of life, a set of principles which 
guide the mass, a few permanent ideas 
that actuate society. The English, for 
example, driven by a humid atmos- 
phere to look within doors for cheerful 
associations, gather about them with 
profusion, the means of physical well- 
being. Continental visitors to Great 
Britain are astonished at the perfection 
of domestic machinery, and the in- 
to se and 
warmth, and render the dwelling a cas- 
tle and a They at once recog- 
nize in such arrangements the idea of 
Comfort as the chief element in the 
philosophy of life. People on the other 
side of the channel, instead of concen- 
trating their means of enjoyment, go 
abroad in search of them. The Pari- 
tind a public café 


genious devices secure ease 


home. 


clare of 


sian the 
more agré 


ol a private re 


nas 
eable than the snug fire-side 
ls his 
’ ; « nhilic ors le ar | 
es ina public garden, an 


im; he rea gazette 


no difficulty in making a compa- 
nion of his neighbor at the theatre, 
| lf all the while more on 


for 


. ! 
nnas 


LITTLS€ 
yf the French nation than 


( 
| lie; . 
lual qualities o7 


piquing 
being one 
any indivi yossessions. 
By temperament and habit he directly 


seeks Pastime, as the end of his ex- 
istence. If we pass to Italy, we dis- 


cover a passion for music, great local 
pride in the fame of genius, universal 
taste and enthusiasm for imaginative 
excitement of all kinds, and realize how 
largely Art enters into their system of 
life. The Chinese trustfully refer you 
to “Old Custom,” and the Turks to 
Fate, as the principles by which they 
regulate their being. It may be a fan- 
ciful notion, but I think the ordinary sal- 
utations of a people indicate in a mea- 
sure, their philosophy of living. The 
French greeting is literally—* how do 
se 


you carry yourself? 


tive of egotism; that of the Italians— 


—a query sugges- 


“how do you stand?” which breathes 
of an existence in the immediate—so 
characteristic of the South; while our 
favorite phrase is—‘*how do you get 
along ?”—at once calling up an exter- 
nal and distant goal—success. 

New England opinions and enterprise 
are so interwoven with the social agen- 
cies of the whole country and so con- 
stantly eulogized on public occasions, 
that they may be justly deemed the 
active and prominent element of Amer- 
ican life. It has become much a 
practice, when any reference is made 
to the habits, manners and principles 
of our nation, to indulge in self-con- 
gratulation, that not a few shrink from 
the hazardous experiment of dwelling 
otherwise than complacently upon the 
social traits of the people. Indeed, 
one’s patriotism is liable to be called in 
question if he acknowledge any other 
creed than implicit belief in the superi- 
ority of existent motives of action and 
Such a feeling cannot 
obtain, however, among the candid and 
inquiring—among those whose love of 
country is intelligent and sincere. To 
such the chief value of political lib- 
’ is the sc ype it affords for social 
improvement. They revert to a brave 
ancestry not alone to glory in their 
laurels, but to emulate their fidelity 
and add to the trophies of national re- 
nown, No man flatters the woman he 
truly loves, and that is a questionable 
devotion to country or friends which is 
evidenced rather by blind partiality than 
affectionate insight, and bold recogni- 
tion of truth. If any people are bound 
by honor and wisdom to self-criticism, 
it is ourselves, for we have it in our 
power more than any other to carry 
out new principles of action, to im- 
prove upon the results of experience, 
and immediately appropriate, as individ- 
uals, all the light that comes to us, 
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What then are the ultra tendencies in 
our social system, taking New England 
philosophy, so generally quoted with 
admiration, as the basis of inquiry? 
What elements must we individually 
furnish to render our culture generous ? 
Wherein are we liable to be pe events d 
by the theory of life which prevails 
“Republics have ever been acc ount- 
ed peculiarly favorable to the de- 
velopment of character. The absence 
of external domination has been deem- 
ed the best guarantee for personal inde- 
pendence. The general confidence in 
this idea seems to me to have produced 
results of a directly contrary kind. 
Nowhere is the force of public opinion 
stronger than here. The very faith we 
place in our own institutions is calculated 
to blind us asindividuals. Noble-minded 
men in the old world turn upon their 
own resources, cultivate their peculiar 
tastes, and rely upon their personal con- 
victions, with the more determination, 
from the very despotism which sur- 
rounds them. Our countrymen pass 
through Southern Europe, and casually 
survey the apathy which broods ove r 
human existence, the abject misery of 
the lower orders and the frivolous dissi- 
pation of the higher, and turn away 
from the spect 
they could enter the apartments of some 
of the true spirits, scattered through 
those densely populated cities, they 
would frequently pause in admiration 
of the scene. ‘They would find minds 
living, as it were, in the very atmos- 
phere of heroism, holding constant com- 
munion with the good and great of past 
ages, and cherishing in solitude purpo- 
ges worthy of the most eminent of our 
race. I have known young men in 
Italy subsisting upon the scantiest in- 
comes rather than live upon the wages 
of despotism, withdrawing from - 
gayest society rather than countenanc 
the levity of a court, feeding their as- 
pirations at the fountain of hallowed 
literature and elevating companionship, 
and thus atoning for their untoward 
lot by a quiet brave sry more impressive 
than the most gallant achievements. 
Such characters have given me a more 
vivid sense of human worth than the 
lives of successful heroes. I have thus 
been made to realize how much of sa- 
credness there is in the individual, how 
much he can accomplish within himself, 
what courage and power he may dis- 
play and what energies he may unfold 


acle in disgust. Sut if 


by manly and philosophic endurance. 
With us the case is so wid lely different 
that the tendency is to spread outward 
from ourselves and become identified 
with the mass. ‘There is a cant of 
reverence applied to man in the abstract, 
but as an individual he 
preciated except under a_ professional 
aspect. The true end of freedom is to 
develope manhood and womanhood, not 
to muke authors, mechanics or states- 
men. First let us have the human attri- 
butes in their comple teness,—the broad 
intelligence that no vocation can bound, 
the heart which no sect or party can 
absorb! Let the personal character— 
the living aggregate of qualities which 
each represents, not mere aptitudes or 
condition—win our interest and enlist our 
sympathies! [t is owing to an estimate 
the opposite of this, that, except in the 
West and South, the suifaas of life 
is so level that there is little material 
in the way of original character, in our 


is seldom ap- 


young land —so few compared to the 
monotonously energetic mass, who stand 


in bold relief, distinct, consistent, indi- 
vidual men, living fora great idea like 
Columbus, or endut ne Ww th brave self- 
re'iance like Dant : 

ever with us that we refer our actic ns, 
thouchts and feelings, to the idolized 
standard of public opini n. We be- 
lieve too much in associations and too 
little in ourselves. We are not inclin- 
ed to concentrate mind, sentiment and 
activity, but to dissipate them in gene- 
ralities. Now, the actual good which 
the individual derives from associations 
is very limited. They are doubtless 
useful in a certain way and to a certain 
extent; but tl uweht not to blind us 
to nearer obligations, nor to the truth 
that even the cause of philanthropy 
may oiten be best promoted by personal 
fidelity. * Over the time, thou hast no 
power ; to redeem a world sunk in dis- 
ho nesty has not been give nthee; sole ly 
over one man therein thou hast a quite 
absolute, uncontrollable power ; him re- 
deem, him make honest; it will be some- 
thing, it will be much, and thy life and 
labor not in vain.” 

Next to the danger of subserviency 
to society, the unhealthy prominence of 
the idea of thrift is the most baneful 
feature in our philoso phy of life. That 
it should be prominent In a young and 
commercial republic is to be expected. 
The great error is that there is little 
desire to restrain its expression within 
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due bounds. Let it have free scope on 
the exchange and in the mart, but let it 
not continually deform our fireside dis- 
course and usurp the inner sanctuary of 
the soul. There, at least, let not all be 
“base respects of thrift and none of love.” 
Pecuniary ability is the established cri- 
terion of the value of life; circumstan- 
ces are almost deified ; success is exclu- 
sively desired, or rather grossly misun- 
derstood ; for if there be a single esta- 
blishe . pr inciple of human well-being, 
it is that which defines the successful 
man as him who is true to himself to 
his powers, tastes, and actual needs. 
It is time we not only coldly acknow- 
ledgwed, but instinctive sly felt, that it is 
as barbaric to reverence wealth as to 
overload the limbs with ornament. 
The philosophy of life with us seems 
based on the faith that man lives by 
bread alone. Trade and politics com- 
pletely overshadow literature and art. 
Invention exhausts itself upon machines 
and finance; our tro yp! ties may be found 
chiefly at the Yet the real 


end of all these isto procure time, and 


pate nt office. 


whiat is time if unprovided with the re- 
sources which shall dignify and adorn 
it? “Poetry.” says a beautiful writer, 
= I e prince iple of self, oj ? 

2 the visible incarnation, are the 
God and Mammon of the world.” 

What intelligent mind can doubt the 
truth of this observation? Yet how 
opposed to such an idea is the spirit of 
our community ! A New England 


merchant, upon leaving a picture-gal- 
lery abroad. was observed by his com- 
panion to be very thoughtful. Pre- 
sently he exclaimed, “I have been 
thinking of nothing but making money 
all my life. How much there is to 
learn and to enjoy, in this world! 
Henceforth no thought of business shall 
enter my mind, until I recross the At- 
lantic. I will study painting, and se ulp- 
ture, and music: Iwill commune with 
nature ; I will ponder the works of de- 
parted genius; I will cultivate the so- 
ciety of the intellectual and the gift- 
ed ;’—at this ag of his harangue, he 
suddenly left his friend’s side, and d dart- 
ed into a shop they were passing,— 
apologizing, upon resuming the walk, 
by saying he had merely stopped to in- 
quire the price of tallow! Leisure 
with us is stillan anomaly. Now far 
be it from us to gainsay the advante ages 
of industry, to deny that labor is man’s 


appropriate sphere, or to lament, for a 
moment, the spectacle of universal ac- 
tivity, and consequently, of prosperity 
around us. Let us only contend that 
all labor is not obvious and tangible ; 
that no man who thinks, deserves to 
be called an idler; that the absence of 
any obvious employment or specific 
profession does not necessarily make 
any one amenable to the charge of in- 
activity. How much of our boasted 
industry is profitless! To how many 
social ambition or extravagant tastes, 
ins tead of 1 necessity, form the true mo- 
tives of business! How much of the 
20 called occupation about us is void of 
any higher result than that of keep- 
ing its yotaries out of mischief! How 
seldom do those who have acquired a 
competency, retire upon it to scenes of 
domestic improvement! With what 
reluctance do the fortunate yield the 
arena to the young and penniless, even 
when age and infirmity warn them to 
retreat! It is time we learned, not to 
underrate business, but to appreciate 
leisure. A man who is miserable when 
his hands are unemployed or his mind 
unabsorbed in affairs, confesses to an 
evil which mere physical activity can- 
not remove. Where then are the re- 
sults of our boasted education? Of 
what avail are rows rity and freedom ? 
Doubtless activity is the true destiny of 
man, an essential ‘anion of his be- 
ine; and much of it must be outward 
and absorbing. But this is no reason 
for the horror of leisure which is so 
common; it is no reason why a man 
who is not ostensibly busy should be 
regarded as some strange animal, or 
that the mere idea of repose should 
prove alarming. One of our artists 
designed a family group, and submitted 
it to his we althy patron for approval, 

“ Sir,” exc laimed that personage, high- 
ly indignant; “do you think I would 
have my wife painted with a rose in 
her hand? Let her be employed about 
something.” Thus was spurned, even 
in fancy, a little dalliance with the 
passing moment, over one of those 
flowers which a benignant Creator 
seems to have furnished, as it were, to 
lure us sometimes to linger and to muse 
upon the highway of life. “ Never less 
idle than when idle,” was the motto 
Which the admirable Vittoria Colonna 
wrought upon her husband’s dressing- 
gown. And may we not justly regard 
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our appreciation of leisure as a test of 
improved character and growing re- 
sources ? 

The next feature in the prevalent theo- 
ry of life to which I would allude, is the 
want of serenity. In society, business, 
and education, there is a spirit of urg- 
ency, an artificial force anil antly ex- 
hibited, as opposed to true habits of 
mind as it is to real happiness. If en- 
terprise hath her Carnival here, enjoy- 
ment often keeps Lent. We accustom 
ourselves to live in a continual bustle, 
and make, on all occasions, a parade of 
action, as if this were the true criterion 
of success, the only evidence of pro- 
gress. We do not believe in the wise 
saying, that “it is an absolute, and as it 
were a divine perfection for a man to 
know how loyally to enjoy his being.” 
There is a true epicurism—the luxury 
of an existence regulated by the natu- 
ral wants and higher instincts of the 
individual, of which we are practically 
ignorant. Instead of meeting in the frank 
simplicity and heartiness becoming re- 
publicans, at one another's firesides, in 
the full and frequent confidence of ge- 
nuine social feeling, interchanging 
opinions, and enjoying the delights of 
sympathy, we deem it better to crowd 
our small apartments to suffocation, 
wander for several hours over a dwell- 
ing which has been disarranged from 
garret to cellar for the occasion, ex- 
change a word or sign of recognition 
with some hundred acquaintances, 
and close the evening’s pastime by par- 
taking of an extravagant entertainment. 
Even the preparation for the conflict of 
life to w hie h t! ie earlier years of exist- 
ence are sacre ne is marked by the same 

ostentatious irgency. The tender 
Senin of infancy is fevered by the spirit 
of emulation. The child is inc ited at 
home by the ambitious views of his pa- 
rents, and surrounded at school by a 
system of artificial machinery. Certi- 
ficates of conduct and studies flutter 
weekly before his eyes, inspiring the 
same anxious foreboding that the 
thought of promissory notes is destined 
in after life to awaken—when the banks 
suspend specie payments. Then come 
periodical examinations and exhibitions, 
for which the pupil undergoes weeks of 
extra drilling, as if he could not be too 
early and too deeply impressed with the 
importance of display. How often is 
the sensitive New England youth forced 
to sympathize in Tony Lumpkin’s un- 


dutiful remonstranece to his mother’s 
officious and mistaken kindness, which 
she justifies by the common plea, that it 
was all for the victim’s good. “I wish 
you'd let me and my good alone, then. 
If I'm to have any wood, let it come of 
itself; and don’t keep dinging it, ding- 
ing itinto me so.” And whenhe leaves 
the scene of education, whatever his 
calling, the same principle of “ affected 
dispatch,” as Lord Bacon calls it, 
must be acted upon. If he would suc- 
ceed in business he must identify him- 
self with some popular movement, he 
must contrive to keep his name before 
the public, with the epithets, “ liberal 
and enterprising,” appended to it. A 
hint must now and then be given in the 
papers, of his yearly sales, or the 
amount of hands he employs. Above 
all, he ane kee p up in his own person 
an appearance of business. His rapid 
gait, hasty speech, and short salutations 
must give the world assurance of a 
busy man. Mrs. Jameson, whose obser- 
vation was artistic, as well as sympa- 
thizing, observed, that American faces 
had an outward look. This extends 
even to American enjoyments, of which 
it may be said, as some traveller said of 
the English, “they amuse themse ‘Ives s 
si adly alter te manner of theire ountry. 
If, on the other hand, a professional life 
is adopte od, the first thing ne ‘essary to 
success Is, to do or to seem to do some- 
thing extraordinary. One must advo- 
cate some peculiar system, announce 
some startling novelty, or espouse 
some public cause, and let it be known 
from Maine to Georgia that he is ready 
to become a martyr in its behalf. In a 
word, this trait of our philosophy of life e 
is almost universal. Sc -arcely a we 
passes without a celebration by silile 
dinners and eloquent harangues of some 
popular event or local anniversary. 
The political atmosphere is never quiet, 
and the social spirit is ever and anon 
aroused | by some bold doctrine or alleged 
discovery. Now that there is much 
that is really desirable in such symp- 
toms, it would be absurd to de ny,—that 
they constitute an unavoidable feature 
in our present stage of progress, is very 
evident. Still itis of great importance 
that the individual should not be de- 
ceived or carried away by this universal 
semblance of activity. In older coun- 
tries we often see a graceful repose 
upon destiny, an absence of care respect- 
ing the future, and an instinctive trust 
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like that in which a bird or flower lives, 
which, to say the least, leaves the mind 
free to please and be pleased, and ren- 
ders far less prevailing than with us 
the idea of self-interest and morbid am- 
bition. Such beings have the requisite 
sympathy to regard the individuality, 
and realize the fraternal relation, which 
make nan varing. Let 
us not be beguiled ‘of our sel{-posses- 
bustle around us. Let us 


hur society end 


sion by the 


not be so absorbed in the show of 
things, as to miss their essence and 
reality. There is no little danger 
amid all this exhibition of force, this 


large promise of results, that we shall 
be drawn aside from our true position 
by the stream of multitude. The 
great duty which such artificial ac tivity 
imposes upon the individual, is to esti- 
mate calmly the real value of the ob- 
jects for which so much sympathy is 
demanded. His obligations to his own 
nature are paramount to those which 
society constantly urges. <A few 
years since, a volcanic island appeared 
off the coast of Sicily. It was an- 
nounced by many and portentous signs 


SO 


Shocks of an earthquake were felt in 
the vicinity ; immense quantities of fish 


rose dead to the surface of the sea, and 
the water, for a considerable space, was 
strange ly agitated. At leneth columns 
of dense smoke rose up from the waves, 


saneeainatal with globes of fire, and 
accompanied with the noise of thunder 


After many days the vapor rolled away 


ind left a small island revealed, where 
before there was but a watery waste 
‘he phenomenon excited immense inte 
rest. Scientific men flocked to the 
place to investigate, the material, and 


account for the construction of the island. 


The curious repaired thither to gratify 


their thirst for nove Ity, and the in- 
credulous to satis! 7 he ir doubt ts. "inal- 
ly, an English voyager landed on the 


spot, and pli unting the flag of his coun- 
try, gave it the name he himself bore. 
Satistied that by this act his immortality 
was secured, he hastened home to re- 
port his discovery. Meantime the cap- 
tain of a Sicilian vessel explored the 
island, indignantly tore down the British 
ensign, and erecting that of the Two Si- 
cilies, declared that it should be ever 
known as the isle of Ferdinand. While 
the right of possession was warmly dis- 
puting, and the philosophers of Sicily 
argued as earnestly all the scientific 
problems involved in the subject, while 
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surveyors vied with each other in draft- 
ing its form, and ascertaining its dimen- 
sion, the devoted island suddenly disap- 
peared beneath the sea, and the next 
morning nothing met the eyes of the 
discomfited spectators but a solitary ex- 
parse of water. Are not many ee 
objects announced by a like dis - ay of 
noise and glare as foretold the voleanic 
island? And after absorbing the ener- 
gies of a crowd aspirants for fame 
or fortune, do they not, in like manner, 
sink into the waters of oblivion? Are 
not the fire of genius, the ap prene nsion 
of intellect, = warmth of the heart, 
too sar oe to be carelessly e xpended ? 
Shall we be decoyed by every transient 
fire that gleams upon the ocean of life, 
when we can wander calmly along its 
firm shores, and look out, unsubdued, 
upon the t tumult of its waves ? 

There is an efficacy in calmness of 
which we are unaware. The element 
of serenity is one which we peculiarly 
need. I speak not of that calmness 
which is more properly stagnation,— 
not the calmness of ap: athy and indiffer- 
ence, but what Wordsworth calls the 
‘quiet of a thinking mind self-occu- 
pied,”—the calmness of an army before 
the onset, of the dark cloud before the 
thunder-burst, of the torrent before it 
strikes the rocks—significant of gath- 
ering strength, of concentrate power, 
of quiet energy. How full of emblems 
of this serene action is Nature! The 
frosts of autumn touch the forest leaves, 
| 


and we admire their gorgeous dyes. 
Gradually they are loosened from the 
bran ches by the wi tiling breeze, and in 


a few days, lie thickly strewn upon the 
oiiiail there to decompose and enrich 
the very loam that : nouisiebaed them into 
life. What a universal change, and 
how quietly produced! What can be 
more awful than many of the phenom- 
ena which the snows of winter occa- 
sion? Melting in the hollows of the 
hills, this white and fleecy substance 
dissolves, streams into the valleys and 
into torrents that swell the 
neighboring rivers and produce the 
most destructive inundations. Masses 
of snow conjoin among the Alpine sum- 
mits, and thunder down in the form of 
the terrific avalanche. On a night 
when the winds are hushed, how noise- 
less falls the snow! With what pro- 
found quiet it accumulates! Yet the 


collects 


mighty and hitherto invincible army of 
Napoleon was subdued by a Russian 
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snow-storm. Thus is it with the soul. 
But a small part of its deepest and 
truest activity can be displayed. ‘There 
is a mystery in its growth. The best 
energies of our nature, too, are quietly 
untolded and slowly matured. ‘There 
isa power and truth which can only 
be realized in tranquillity. There is a 
wisdom that displays itself only in the 
serene and thoughtful breast. ‘There 
are beauties of character which, like 
the night-blooming Cereus, are closed 
against the glare and turbulence of 
everyday life, and bloom only in shade 
and solitude and beneath the quiet 
stars. 

Another principle in the New Eng- 
land philosophy of life, which demands 
attention, is extreme devotion to reason. 
Franklin is still the personation of the 
American mind an honored 
name, indeed, but one that serves only 
as a partial exponent of humanity—the 
type of the practical, not the ideal man, 
ot useful science rather than the soul. 
In no other country could Poor Rich- 
ard’s sayings have attained such favor. 


abroad, 


Our only metaphysician who enjoys 
a European reputation, is Edwards, 
whose celebrate d work on the Will is 


devoted to a defence of the old popul ir 
theology. The pride of the cultivated 
New Englander is that he is rational. 
The first lore instilled into his mind is 
in the shape of prudential maxims. 
The favorite term of approbation he be- 
stows upon a woman e, and 
there is nothing so congenial to his 
ambition as the reputation of talent. 
hls 


is sensi 


The natural consequence is that 

ideal of character is based almost 
wholly upon intellectual gifts, and 
attainments. Every subject is viewed 


through the cold medium of expediency ; 
all questions must be tried by the level 


light of the understanding, and the 
most hallowed associations and uni- 


versal precedents wrested into the ser- 
vice of temporary and narrow objects. 
One of our most distinguished men in 
a critique upon Othello—that unrivalled 
exposition of the power of love and 
“jealousy, that doats but dooms, and 
murders yet adores,”—declares the 
moral of the sublime drama to be an 
exposition of the evil consequences of 
amalcamation and runaway matches! 
In this tendency to seize upon the ra- 
tionale of existence, to act upon what 
are called common-sense principles, 
there is doubtless much to approve. A 
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community thus characterized possesses 
an essential element of advancement. 
But when such a theory is exclusive, 
when it is reposed upon as broad and 
deep enough tor the soul, and becomes, 
as it were, the standard of life and the 
mould of character, we are tempted to 
exclaim with Charles Lamb, “ Hang 
them!—I mean the cursed reasoning 
crew—those blights and blasts of all 
that is human in man or child.” We 
do not appre ‘ciate feeling. We esti- 
mate knowledge far beyo md sentiment. 
We reverence intellect but look dis- 
trustfully upon enthusiasm, for the love 
of excitement in which the formal lives 


of New Englanders re-act, is not enti- 
tled to the name. We crusade for the 


most part against vices of appetite, 
which are the overflowings of 
rich natures, linked with the 
generous qualities, and in most 
only fatal when habitual and excessive. 
We do not realize that the moral evils 


that most effect ly despoil the spirit 


olten 
most 


Cases, 






ual 


o! beauty are those otf ca/culation, to 
which perverted intellect panders ;— 
these are integral. not incidental. A levy se 
of inte rity an act of successful fraud 
accomplished with consummate skill, 
is int uitely more detestable than the 


G 
temporary abuse of 


tite, "for it argues the 


any natural] 
de liberate 


appe- 
perver- 
sion 


of the higher faculties—a hopeless 


barrenness of noble feeling. I know 


that many will not consent to such a 
broad distinction between the mind 
and the heart ; ideas, say they, are but 
feelings shaped into thought. But 


such metapliysical niceties have nothing 


to do with our pres sent purpose. Every- 
one is conscious of a power within him 
which reasons, a. es, and infers, and 
other and far diiferent capacities, whose 
office it is to awaken, impel, and fill 


him with emotions. Now I think it 
cannot be denied that the reasoning 
powers are too frequently cultivated 


with us, at the expense of those fine sen- 
sibilities and warm impulses which exist 
in every human breast. The stern- 
ness of our Puritan origin, the formality 
of our system of education, the reserve 
of our social intercourse, the calculat- 
ing habits of our national character—all 
tend to repress in the young the ear- 
nest flow of their hearts; they early 
acquire a false shame at the expression 
of teeling, and come te regard the least 
of natural ardor as un- 
And thus the say- 


manilestation 
dignified and weak. 
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ing of one of the commentators on our 
country is verified—our climate has no 
spring and our people no youth. One 
often recalls the exclamation of the af- 
flicted parent depicted by Shakspeare, 
to his officious consoler, “J prithee, 
peace '—J will be flesh and blood.” The 
brave Marquis of Posa in Schiller’s 
Don Carlos, in his bold and generous 
appeal to the cruel Philip, exclaims, 
“In your great system, suffer souls to 
ripen !” One is inclined to urge the 
same plea upon those who are so active 
in their cares for the New England 
mind. The cares of life and the scenes 
of competition, into which the New 
Englander is early introduced, will do 
enough to indurate and pervert the 
founta the heart. Let not our 
theory of life, our practical philosophy, 
second the process which circumstances 


already sufficiently ensure. ‘The vivid- 


ins of 


ness and strength of early impressions 
‘ alie no I os ae 
every one has realized. They color 
our whole after lot. Now, it is re- 
markable that, acknowledged as this 


truth universally is, its actual influence 
upon education is so slight. 
the child receives will 


with all his 


The im- 
pre ssion which 
be indissolubly associated 
future experien ‘e. Should it not then 
be more a matte r of conscience with 
parents and teachers to minister to the 
happiness of childhood, to reverence its 
freedom, instead of following the exam- 
ple of the sagacious man who clipped 
the wings of his bees and selected for 
them such flowers as he chose? Let 
us refrain [rom stamping any stern or 
dark impression upon the young heart, 
that it may meet the problem of life in 
a fresh and original spirit. The dis- 
cipline to which we are subject in e: urly 
life, however kindly intended, too often 
weaves shadows for our future lot, and 
sadly mars our spiritual destiny. Byron 
breaks off in the midst of his glorious 
lay inspired by classic scenes, to lament 
the forced teaching of his youth, which 
em! ite red the pages of ’ Horace for ever 
to his taste ; and how many New Eng- 
landers, from a similar cause, have the 
painful associations of a task connected 
with the best of booka,and the gloomiest 
sense of restraint associated with the 
holiest of day We laugh at the 
impatient child who daily digs up the 
seed to see if it has sprouted, and are 
content to supply good soil to the plant 
and leave it to the free air, the soft dew, 
and the balmy sunshine; why are we less 


days ! 
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just to the soul? To guard it from 
evil, and to meet its wants as far as we 
can, is indeed our duty; but a higher 
power has already ordained its capaci- 
ties; to them we can neither add nor 
take away. Let us show some venera- 
tion for God’s holy work, and leave it 
more to his smile and its own freedom. 
Another consequence of this exclu- 
sive faith in reason is that it disposes us 
to repose entirely upon rules, to act too 
constantly upon arbitrary principles, 
till the mechanical triumphs over the 
spiritual, and mere habit usurps the 
place of the spontaneous. Now I do 
not deny that rules have their utility, 
that in a world of vicissitude certain 
laws of action must be, to some extent 
at least, adopted, and that fixed princi- 
ples are the best security to virtue. But 
this admission does not justify the dog- 
in maxims which 
is so often boasted of as the distinction of 
New England philosophy. Constant 
se rules indicates the 
artist, at first, is continu- 
’ but as his eye becomes 
practised, he confides in its accuracy. 
An inst tinct developes within him more 
‘ertain than the di ietu mof science. And 
dias the soul outgrows maxims and be- 
comes spontaneously progressive and 
true. With many votaries of the rational 
system, I believe, the great idea of im- 
provement consists in nothing more than 
adding to their stock of ideas. Some, 
indeed, do not even go thus far, but are 
chiefly anxious to abide by those they 
have already acquired. The direct ten- 
dency of this feature of the prevalent 
philosophy is to lead a man, particularly 
one of passive temperament, to en- 
trench himself in a set of fixed laws, as 
if the goal of progress was reached, the 
great end of life achieved. He has es- 
tablished a certain theory of dietetics, a 
certain system of expense, has chosen a 
set of companions, and adopted a certain 
political and religious creed, and now all 
that remains for him is to abide by all 
these rules, and thus realize Burns’ 
picture : 


ged attachment to certa 


reference to preci 
. rr 
novice. Che 


Ihe ac -3 
ally measuring, 


O ye douce folk, that live by rule, 

Grave, tideless-blooded, calm and cool, 

Compared wi’ you—O fool! fool! fool! 
How much unlike! 

Your hearts are just a standing pool, 
Your lives a dyke! 


All this is directly opposed to freedom 
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and to progress. The pursuit of truth— 
the highest vocation of man—is thus 
foreclosed; the exercise of generous 
sympathies—that dearest of human pri- 
vileges—is renounced. The individual 
has sold his birth-right. He is an apos- 
tate from the true faith of humanity. 
He has relinquished the real glory of 
his nature. The future is denuded of 
hope to his fixed gaze, and his heart 
beats only in monotonous echoes to the 
slow and weary footsteps of time. A 
work of art is said to be periect in pro- 
portion as it does not remind the spec- 
tator of the process by which it was 
created ; so a character is delichtful as 
we lose all sense of its training in the 
love of its spontaneous excellences. 

Let us recognize the beauty and 
power of true enthusiasm; and what- 
ever we may do to enlighten ourselves 
and others, guard against checking or 
chilling a single earnest sentiment. For 
what is the human mind, however en- 
riched with acquisitions or strengthened 
by exercise, unaccompanied by an ardent 
and sensitive heart? Its light may 
illumine, but it cannot inspire. It may 
shed a cold and moon-light radiance 
upon the path of life, but it warms no 
flower into bloom; it sets free no ice- 
bound fountains. Dr. Johnson used to 
say, that an obstinate rationality pre- 
vented him from being a papist. Does 
not the same cause prevent many of 
us from unburthening our hearts and 
breathing our devotions at the shrines 
of nature? ‘There are influences which 
environ humanity too subtle for the dis- 
secting knife of reason. In our better 
moments we are clearly conscious of 
their presence, and if there is any bar- 
rier to their blessed agency, it is a for- 
malized intellect. Enthusiasm, too, is 
the very life of gifted spirits. Ponder 
the lives of the glorious in art or litera- 
ture through all ages. What are they 
but records of toils and sacrifices sup- 
ported by the earnest hearts of their vo- 
taries? Dante composed his immortal 
poem amid exile and suffering, prompted 
by the noble ambition of vindicating 
himself io posterity; and the sweetest 
angel of his paradise is the object of his 
early love. The best countenances the 
old painters have bequeathed to us are 
those of cherished objects intimately as- 
sociated with their fame. The face of 
Raphael’s mother blends with the an- 
gelic beauty of all his Madonnas. 
‘Titian’s daughter and the wile of Cor- 


regio again and again meet in their 
works. Well does Foscolo call the fine 
arts the children of Love. The deep in- 
terest with which the Italians hail gifted 
men, inspires them to the mightiest 
efforts. National enthusiasm is the 
great nursery of genius. When Cel- 
lini’s statue of Perseus was first ex- 
hibited on the Piazza at Florence, it 
was surrounded for days by an admiring 
throng, and hundreds of tributary son- 
nets were placed upon its pedestal. Pe- 
trarch was crowned with laurel at Rome 
for his poetical labors, and crowds of 
the unlettered may still be seen on the 
Mole at Naples, listening to a reader 
of Tasso. Reason is not the only in- 
terpreter of life. The fountain of ac- 
tion is in the feelings. Religion itself 
is but a state of the affections. I once 
met a beautiful peasant woman in the 
valley of the Arno, and asked the num- 
ber of her children. “1 have three 
here and two in paradise,” she calmly 
replied, with a tone and manner of 
touching and grave simplicity. Her 
faith was of the heart. Constituted as 
human nature is, it is in the highest de- 
gree natural that rare powers should be 
excited by voluntary and spontaneous 
appreciation. Who would not feel 
urged to high achievement, if he knew 
that every beauty his canvass displayed, 
or every perfect note he breathed, or 
every true inspiration of his lyre, would 
find an instant response in a thousand 
breasts? Lord Brougham calls the 
word “impossible” the mother-tongue 
of little souls. What, I ask, can 
counteract self-distrust, and sustain 
the higher efforts of our nature but 
enthusiasm? More of this element 
would call forth the genius, and glad- 
den the life of New England. While 
the mere intellectual man specu- 
lates, and the mere man of acquisition 
cites authority, the man of feeling acts, 
realizes, puts forth his complete ener- 
gies. His earnest and strong heart will 
not let his mind rest ; he is urged by an 
inward impulse to embody his thought. 
He must have sympathy ; he must have 
results. And nature yields to the ma- 
gician, acknowledging him as her child. 
The noble statue comes forth from the 
marble, the speaking figure stands out 
from the canvass, the electric chain is 
struck in the bosoms of his fellows. 
They receive his ideas, respond to his 
appeal, and reciprocate his love. 
Constant supplies of knowledge to 
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the intellect, and the exclusive culture 
of reason may, indeed, make a pedant 
and logician; but the probability is, 
these benefits, if such they are, will be 
gained at the expense of the soul. 
Sentiment, in its broadest acceptation, 
is as essential to the true enjoyment and 
grace of life as mind. Technical in- 
formation, and that quickness of appre- 
hension which New Englanders call 
smartness, are not so valuable to a hu- 
man being as sensibility to the beautiful, 
and a spontaneous appreciation of the 
divine influences which fill the realms 
of vision and of sound, and the world of 
action and feeling. The tastes, affec- 
tions and sentiments, are more absolute- 
ly the man than his talent or acquire- 
ments. And yet it is by and through 
the latter that we are apt to estimate 
character, of which they are at best but 
fragmentary evidences. It is remark- 
able that, in the New Testament allu- 
sions to the intellect are so rare, while 
the “ heart” and the “ spirit we are of” 
are ever appe -aled to. myinpathy is the 
“golden key” which unlocks the trea- 
sures of wisdom ; and this depends upon 
vividness and warmth of feeling. It is 
therefore that Tranio advises—* In 
brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ 

A code of etiquette may refine the man- 
ners, but the “ heart of courtesy,” which, 
through the world, stamps the natural 
gentleman, can never be attained but 
through instinct ; and in the same man- 
ner, those enriching and noble senti- 
ments which are the most beautiful and 
endearing of human qualities, no pro- 
cess of mental training will create. To 
what end is society, popular education, 
churches, iad all the machinery of cul- 
ture, if no living truth is elicited which 
fertilizes as well as enlightens? Shak- 
speare undoubtedly owed his marvellous 
insight into the human soul to his pro- 
found sympathy with man. He might 
have conned whole libraries on the 
philosophy of the passions; he might 
have coldly observed facts for years, 
and never have conceived of jealousy 
like Othello’s, the remorse of Macbeth, 
or love like that of Juliet. When the 
native sentiments are once interested, 
new facts spring to light. Itwas under 
the excitement of wonder and love, that 
Byron tossed on the lake of Geneva, 
thought that “ Jura answered from her 
misty shroud,” responsive to the thun- 
der of the Alps. With no eye of mere 
curiosity did Bryant follow the lonely 
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flight of the Water-fowl. Veneration 
prompted the inquiry, 


«¢ Whither ’midst falling dew, 

When glow the heavens with the last 
steps of day, 

Far through their rosy depths dost thou 
pursue 

Thy solitary way ?” 


Sometimes, in musing upon genius in 
its simpler manifestations, it seems as if 
the great art of human culture consisted 


chiefly in preserving the glow and 
freshness of the heart. It is certain 


that in proportion as its merely mental 
strength and attainment takes the 
pli ice of natural se ntiment, in propor- 
tion as we acquire the habit of receiy- 
ing all impressions through the reason, 
the teachings of Nature grow indistinct 
and cold, however it may be with those 
of books. That this is the te ndency of 
the New England philosophy of life and 
education, I think can scarcely be dis- 
puted. I have remarked that some of 
our most intelligent men speak of mas- 
tering a subject, of comprehending a 
book, of settling a question, as if these 
processes involved the whole idea of 
human cultivation. The reverse of all 
this is chiefly desirable. It is when we 
are overcome, and the pride of intellect 
vanquished before the truth of nature, 
when, instead of coming to a logical 
decision, we are led to bow in profound 
reverence before the mysteries of a 
when we are led back to childhood, ¢ 

up to God, by some powerful reve latin 
of the sage or minstrel, it is then our 
natures grow. ‘To this end is all art. 
Exquisite vocalism, beautiful statuary 
and painting, and all true literature, 
have not for their great object to employ 
the ingenuity of prying critics, or fur- 
nish the world with a set of new ideas, 
but to move the whole nature by the 
perfection and truthfulness of their ap- 
peal. There is a certain atmosphere 
exhaled from the inspired page of ge- 
nius, which gives vitality to the senti- 
ments, and through these quickens the 
mental powers. And this is the chief 
good of books. Were it otherwise, 
those of us who have bad memories 
might despair of advancement. I have 


heard educated New Englanders boast 
of the quantity of poetry they have read 
in a given time, as if rich fancies and 
elevated thoughts are to be dispatched 
as are beefsteaks on board our steam- 
Newspapers are 


boats. estimated by 





Pe 
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their number of square feet, as if this 
had anything to do with the quality of 
their contents. Journeys of pleasure 
are frequently deemed delightful in 
proportion to their rapidity, without 
reference to the new scenery or society 
they bringintoview. Social gatherings 
are not seldom accounted brilliant in 
the same degree that they are crowded. 
Such would not be the case, if what the 
phrenologists call the affective powers, 
were enough considered ; if the whole 
soul, instead of the “ meddling intellect” 
alone was freely developed; if we re- 
alized the truth thus expressed by a 
powerful writer—* within the entire 
circle of our intellectual constitution, 
we value nothing but emotion ; it is not 
the powers, but the fruit of those pow- 
ers, in so much feeling of a lofty kind 
as they will yield.” 

One of the most obvious consequences 
of these traits appears in social inter- 
course. Foreigners have ridiculed cer- 
tain external habits of Americans ; but 
these were always confined to the few, 
and where most prevalent have yielded 
readily to censure. There are incon- 
gruities of manners still more objec- 
tionable, because the direct exponents 
of character and resulting from the 
philosophy of life. Delicacy and self- 
respect are the fruits, not so much of 
intellect as sensibility. We are con- 
siderate towards others in proportion as 
our own consciousness gives us in- 
sight. The sympathies are the best 
teachers of politeness ; and these are 
ever blunted by an exclusive reliance 
on perception. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find educated New Eng- 
landers unconsciously invading the pri- 
vacy of others, to indulge their idle 
curiosity, or giving a personal turn to 
conversation in a way that outrages all 
moral refinement. This is observable 
in society professedly intellectual. It 
is scarcely deemed rude to allude to 
one’s personal appearance, health, dress, 
circumstances, or even most sacred 
feelings, although neither intimacy nor 
confidence lend the slightest authority 
to the proceeding. Such violation of 
what is due to others, is more frequently 
met with among the cultivated of this 
than any othercountry. It is compara- 
tively rare here to encounter a natural 


gentleman. A New England philoso- 
pher, in a recent work,* betrays no little 
tear of “excess of fellowship.” In the 
region he inhabits there is ground for 
the apprehension. No standard of 
manners will correct the evil. The 
peasantry of Southern Europe, and the 
most ignorant Irishwomen often excel ed- 
ucated New Englanders in genuine cour- 
tesy. Their richer feelings teach them 
how to deal with others. Reverence 
and tenderness (not self-possession and 
intelligence), are the hallowed avenues 
through which alone true souls come 
together. The cool satisfaction with 
which character is analysed and defined 
in New Englnnd, is an evidence of the 
superficial test which observation alone 
affords. A Yankee dreams not of the 
world which is revealed only through 
sentiment. Men, and especially women, 
shrink from unfolding the depths of 
their natures to the cold and prying 
gaze which aims to explore them only 
as an intellectual diversion. It is the 
most presumptuous thing in the world, 
for an unadulterated New Englander, 
however ‘cute and studious, to pretend 
to know another human being, i nobly 
endowed ; for he is the last person to 
elicit latent and cherished emotions. 
He may read mental capacities and de- 
tect moral tendencies, but no familiarity 
will unveil the inner temple; only in 
the vestibule will his prying step be en- 
dured. 

Another effect of this exaggerated 
estimate of intellect is, that talent and 
character are often regarded as identi- 
cal. This is a fatal but very prevalent 
error. A gift of mind, let it ever be 
remembered, is not a grace of soul. 
Training, or native skiil, wil! enable 
any one to excel in the machinery of ex- 
pression. The phrase—artistical, wheth- 
er in reference to statuary, painting, 
literature, or manners, implies only 
aptitude and dexterity. Who is not 
aware, for instance, of the vast difler- 
ence between a merely scientific know- 
ledge of music and that enlistment of 
the sympathies in the art which makes 
it the eloquent medium of passion, 
sentiment and truth? And in litera- 
ture, how often do we find the most 
delicate perception of beauty in the 
writer, combined with a total want of 
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genuine refinement in the man! Art 
is essentially imitative ; and its value, 
as illustrative of character, depends not 
upon the mental endowments, but upon 
the moral integrity of the artist. The 
idea of talent is associated more or less 
with the idea of success; and on this 
account, the lucrative creed of the New 
Englander recognizes it with indiscrimi- 
nate admiration; but there is a whole 
armory of weapons in the human 
bosom, of more celestial temper. It is 
a nobler and a happier thing to be ca- 
pable of self-devotion, loyalty, and gene- 
rous sympathies, to cherish a quick 
sense of honor and find absolute com- 
fort only in being lost in another, than 
to have an eye for color, whereby the 
rainbow can be transferred to canvass, 
or a felicity of diction that can embalm 
the truest pictures in immortal num- 
bers. Not only or chiefly in what he 
does, resides the signiticance of a hu- 
man being. His field of action and the 
availal sility of his powers depend upon 
health, education, self-reliance, position, 
and a thousand other agencies; what 
he is results from the instincts of his 
soul, and for these alone he is truly to 
be loved. It is observable among New 
Englanders, that an individual’s quali- 
ties are less fre: que *ntly referred to as a 
test of character than ‘his pert formances. 
Itis very common for them to sacrifice 
social and private to public character, 
friendship to fame, sympathy to opinion, 
love to ambition, and sentiment to pro- 
priety. There is an obvious disposition 
among them to appraise men and 
women at their market rather than their 
intrinsic value. A lucky speculation, 
a profitable invention, a saleable book, 
an effective rhetorical effort, or a saga- 
cious political ruse—some fact which 
proves, at best, only adroitness and good 
fortune, is deemed the best escutcheon 
to lend dignity to life, or hang as a last- 
ing memori: al upon the tomb. Those 
more intimate revelations and minis- 
tries which deal with the inmost gilts 
of mind, and warmest emotions of the 
heart, andthrough which alone love and 
truth are realized, are but seldom 
dreamt of in their philosophy. 

There is yet another prince iple which 
seems to me but faintly recognized in 
the New England philos ophy of life, 
however it may be occa ionally eculti- 
vated as a departme ‘nit of literature ; 
and yet it is one which we should deem 


essent tially dear t man, a glorious en- 
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dowment,a crowning grace of hnmanity, 
It is that principle through which we 
commune with all that is lovely and 
grand in the universe, which mellows 
the pictures of memory into pensive 
beauty, and irradiates the visions of 
hope with unearthly brightness ; which 
elevates our social experience by the 
glow of fancy, and exhibits scenes of 
perfection to ‘the soul that the senses 
can never realize. It is the poetical 
principle. If this precious gift could 
be wholly annihilated amid the common- 
place and the actual, we should lose the 
interest of life. The dull routine of 
daily experience, the tame reality of 
things, would weigh like a heavy and 
permanent cloud upon our hearts. But 
the office of this divine spirit is to 
throw a redeeming grace around the ob- 
jects and the scenes of being. It is the 
breeze that lifts the weeds on the high- 
way of time and brings to view the vio- 
lets beneath. It is the holy water 
which, sprinkled on the Mosaic pave- 
ment of life, makes vivid its brilliant 
tints. It is the mystic harp upon 
whose strings the confused murmur of 
toil, gladness and grief, loses itself in 
music. But it performs a yet higher 
function than that of consolation. It is 
through the poetical principle that we 
form images of excellence, a notion of 
progress that quickens every other fa- 
culty to rich endeavor. All great men 
are so chiefly through unceasing effort 
to realize in action, or embody in art, 
sentiments of deep interest or ideas 
of beauty. As colors exist in rays of 
light, so does the ideal in the soul, and 
life is the mighty prism which refracts 
it. Shelley maintains that it is only 
through the imagination that we can 
ov erleap the barriers of self and become 
identified with the universal and the 
distant, and, therefore, that this princi- 
ple is the true fountain of benevolent 
affections and virtue. I know it is 
sometimes said that the era of romance 
has passed; that with the pastoral, 
classic, and chivalrous periods of the 
world, the poetic element died out. 
But this is manifestly a great error. 
The forms of society have greatly 
changed, and the methods of poetical 
development are much modified, but the 
principle itself is essential to humanity. 
No! mechanical as is the spirit of the 
age, and wide as is the empire of utili- 
ty, as long as the stars appear nightly 
in the firmament, and golden clouds 
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ther around the departing sun ; as 
ss as we can greet the innocent 
sinile of infancy and the gentle eye of 
woman; as long as this earth is visited 
by visions of giory and dreams of love 
and hopes of heaven; while life is en- 
circled by mystery, brightened by affec- 
tion and’ solemnized by death, so long 
will the poetical spirit be abroad, with 
its fervent aspirations and deep spells of 
enchantment. Again, it is often urged 
that the poetical spirit belongs appropri- 
ately to a certain epoch of life, and that 
its influence naturally ceases with 
youth. But this can only be the case 
through self-apostasy. The poetical 
element was ev idently intended to min- 
gle with the whole of human expe- 
rience ; not only to glow in the breast 
of youth, but to dignify the thought of 
manhood, and make venerable the as- 
pect of age. Its purpose clearly is to 
relieve the sternness of necessity, to 
lighten the burden of toil, and throw 
sacredness and hope even around 
suffering—as the old painters were 
wont to depict groups of cherubs above 
their martyrdoms. Nor can I believe 
that the agency of this principle is so 
confined and temporary as many suppose. 
{t is true our contemplation of the beau- 
tiful is of short duration, our flights into 
the ideal world brief and occasional. 
We can but bend in passing at the altar 
of beauty, and pluck a flower hastily by 
the way-side ;—but may there not be an 
instinct which eagerly appropriates even 
these transitory associations ? May 
they not be unconsciously absorbed into 
the essence of our life, and gradually 
refine and exalt the spirit within us? 
I cannot think that such rich provision 
for the poetic sympathies is intended 
for any casual or indifierent end. Ra- 
ther let us believe there is a mystic lan- 
guage in the flowers, and a deep mean- 
ing in the stars, that the transparency 
of the winter air and the long sweet- 
ness of summer twilight pass, with im- 
rceptible power, over the soul ; rather 

et us cherish the thought that the ab- 
sorbing emotions of love, the sweet ex- 
citement of adventure, and the impas- 
sioned solemnity of grief, with a kind of 
spiritual chemistry, combine and purify 
the inward elements into nobler action 
and more perfect results. Of the poetical 
rinciple, the philosophy of life in New 
Senet: makes little account. Em- 
blems of the past do not invite our gaze 
down the vistas of time. Reverence is 
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any object, cus- 
The new, the 


seldom awakened by 
tom, or association. 
equal, the attainable, constantly deaden 
our faith in infinite possibilities. Life 
rarely seems miraculous, and the com- 
mon-place abounds. There is much to 
excite, and little to chasten and awe. 
We need to see the blessedness of a ra- 
tional conservatism, as well as the in- 
spiringcallfor reform. There are vene- 
rable and lovely agencies in this exist- 
ence of ours which it is sacrilege to 
scorn. The wisdom of our renowned 
leaders in all departments is too restless 
and conscious to be desirable ; and it 
would be better for our boasted “ march 
of mind,” if, like the quaint British es- 
sayist, a few more “ were dragged 
along in the procession.” An extrava- 
gant spirit of utility invades every scene 
of life however sequestered. We at- 
tempt not to brighten the grim features 
of care, or relieve the burdens of respon- 
sibility. The daughter of a distinguish- 
ed law professor in Europe was in the 
habit of lecturing in her father’s ab- 
sence. ‘To guard against the fascina- 
tion of her charms, which it was feared 
would divert the attention of the stu- 
dents, a curtain was drawn before the 
fair teacher, from behind which she im- 
parted her instructions. Thus do we 
carefully keep out of sight the poetical 
and veil the spirit of beauty, that we may 
worship undisturbed at the shrine of the 
practical. We ever seek the light of 
knowledge ; but are content that no 
fertilizing warmth lend vitality to its 
beams. 

When the returning pilgrim ap- 
proaches the the new world, 
the first sion of the vicinity of his na- 
tive land is traced in hues of rare glory 
on the Western sky. The sunsets 
grow more and more gorgeous as he 
draws near, and while he leans over the 
bulwarks of a gallant vessel (whose 
matchless architecture illustrates the 
mechanical skill of her birth-place), 
and watches their shifting brilliancy, it 
associates itself with the fresh pre mise 
and young renown of his native land ; 
and when from the wide solitude of the 
he plunges once more amid 


shores ol 


Atlantic, 
her eager crowds, it is with the earnest 
and I must think patriotic wish, that 
with her prosperous activity might min- 
| 


gle m re of the poetry ot ite t ; 
But what the arranvements of society 
fail to provid ae individual is at lib- 
erty to seek. Newhere are natural 
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beauty and grandeur more lavishly dis- 
played than on this continent. In no 
part of the world are there such noble 
rivers, beautiful lakes and magnificent 
forests. ‘The ermine robe of winter is, 
in no land, spread with more dazzling 
effect, nor can the woodlands of any 
clime present a more varied array of 
autumnal tints. Nor need we resort 
to the glories of the universe alone. 
Domestic life exists with us in rare per- 
fection; and it requires but the hero- 
ism of sincerity and the exercise of 
taste, to make the fireside as rich in 
poetical associations as the terrace and 
verandah of Southern lands. Litera- 
ture, too, opens a rich field. We can 


wander through Eden to the music of 


the blind bard’s harp, or listen in the 
orange groves of Verona, beneath the 


quiet moonlight, to the sweet vows of 


Juliet. Let us, then, bravely obey our 
sympathies, and find in candid and de- 
voted relations with others, freedom 
from the constraints of prejudice and 
form. Let us foster the enthusiasm 
which exclusive intellectual cultivation 
would extinguish. Let us detach our- 
selves sufficiently from the social ma- 
chinery to realize that we are not inte- 
gral parts of it; and thus summon into 


the horizon of destiny those hues of 


beauty, love and truth, which are the 
most glorious reflections of the soul! 
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Tue panic, which was got up on the 
result of the late elec tions. spee sdily sub- 

sided, with no other effect than a fall in 
stocks of some 6 to 8 per cent., from 
which they soon recovered. The ef- 
forts made. however. by persons occu- 
pying a high — in the commercial 
world, to induce the belief that the na- 
tional prosperi ty wo yuld be unfavorably 
influenced through the ascendency of 
the Democratic party, had an injurious 
influence upon the retail traders and 
mechanical employments, because they 
checked the easy movement of progres- 
sive business, growing out of the real 
advancement of the industrial wealth of 
the country. Employers, laboring un- 
der these vague apprehensions, vere less 
ready to undertake work or engage 
hands when they heard persons, emi- 
nent in commercial pursuits, recklessly 
asserting that the defeat of a political 
party would ruin the comn ercial pros- 


perity of the Union. Those disa ppoint- 


' . . ! ‘ - 2 
ed politicians were seemingly determin- 
ed that the pe ple at large should suffer 
I 
} r wm ‘ Le dafe: 
physicaliy in consequence of the aeieat 


of their pol tical he pes. These efiect 
however, passed away as soon as reason 


had time to exert its influence, and no 


apparent change is visible in the pro- 


gress of returning prosperity. Money 
remains, in the great cities, plenty, in 
the hands of private capitalists; while 
the banks have, as = al in the last 
month of the year, succeeded in obtain- 
ing high rates from their customers. 
The closing of the canals produce od its 
customary influence upon the business 
of New York; leaving, however, a good 
supply of Western produce upon the 
Atlantic markets, influencing, in some 
degree, the value of money. The banks 
have, however, lost the control of the 
market; and the attempt, on their part, 
to check loans, only serves to draw out 
the deposits of individuals, who make 
therewith the loan rejected by the bank, 
which thus loses the interest. The ca- 
pital seeking employ will find it at the 
market rate, and it is be ‘yond the power 
of institutions to prevent it. Ve have, 
in a former number, alluded to the loss- 
es which the mercantile community 


have sustained during the past year. 
During the month three failure s took 
place in the provision trade through large 
apace ns in Perk. The returns of 

Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
year ending July Ist, 1844, have been 
made. The leading features, as com- 
pared, with former years, are as follows : 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. Free. Dutiable. Total. 
1830) =: 103,533,891 17,494,525 121,028,416 76,401,792 85,690,340 162,092, 132 
1840 113,895,634 18,190,312 132,685,946 57,196,204 49,945,315 107,141,519 
1841 106,382,722 15,469,381 121,851,803 66,019,731 61,926,446 127,046,177 
1842 92,969, 996 11,721,528 104,691,534 30,627,486 69,354,601 100, 162,087 
1843 77,793,783 6,552,097 84,346,400 35,574,584 29,179,215 64,743,799 
1844 190, 183,497 10,944,731 111 128,278 24,766,022 &3,688,620 108,434,202 


These are official figures. In 1843, 
nine months only are included, the fis- 
cal year being then altered to end June 
30, instead of Sept. 30. The result is 
an aggregate apparent excess of export 
of $27,815,704 since 1841. This ex- 
cess is, however, apparent only, inas- 
much as that the exports, being given 
at the invoice value of the goods here 
when they go out of the country, do not 
show the actual value realized abroad, 
or at least of that portion shipped on 
American account, which is the case for 
the most part with cotton, the principal 
item of export. Of the domestic ex- 
ports of 1843, cotton amounted to, in 
round numbers, $50,000,000, or 60 per 
cent. of the amount ; and although but 
nine months are given, yet the cotton 
nearly all went forward in that period. 


BANKS OF 
Jan. 1842. Jan. 1843. 
Loans, $56,380,073 52,348,467 
Specie, 5,329,857 8,477,076 
Circulation, 13,949,504 12,031,871 
Deposits, 17,063,774 19,100,415 


In August, the great accumulation 
of means in the banks, and the low rate 
of interest, favored speculation, which 
ran into cotton, and raised prices here 
extravagantly, while great quantities 
were held. Money having been with- 
drawn. from its regular employments, 
took this illegitimate direction. The 
consequence was that the stocks on this 


In 1844, the value of domestic exports 
increased, in round numbers, $22,000,- 
000, nearly the whole of which was a 
fictitious value given to cotton here by 
speculators, and not realized there. 
This speculation was caused, to a 
very great extent, by the action of the 
government. ‘The year 1841 was one 
of good business. In that year, how- 
ever, a tariff was enacted, the influence 
of which is very apparent in the dimin- 
ished trade for the year 1842, as seen in 
the table. In the succeeding year further 
commercial legislation again reduced 
trade. The efiect of these reductions 
was very soon apparent in the accumu- 
lating deposits of unemployed capital 
in the various banks. ‘Those of New 
York present returns as follows : 


NEW YORK. 


August 1843. Nov. 1843. Feb. 1844. 

58,593,081 61,534,129 65,418,762 
14,091,779 11,502,789 10,086,542 
14,520,843 17,213,101 16,335,401 
24,679,230 27,387,160 29,026,415 


side increased in bulk, until prices were 
forced up 50 per cent. beyond what the 
cotton realized at its sale. The progress 
of events is seen in the following table, 
showing the price of cotton in the New 
York market, the rate of exchange on 
London, and the comparative stock on 
hand in the United States at the close 
of each month : 


Stock in the U. States—Bales 


1843. Fair Uplands. Fair N. Orleans. Sterling Bills. 1842. 1843. 
Sept. 30th, 8ia 8} 8ia 9 9} a 9 48,914 88,181 
October, 8a 8} 9 a 9} 8ia 8} 121,316 149,123 
November, Sia 9 9tal10 8 a 8} 221,580 256,632 
December, 91a 9} 10} a 10} 9a 9 341,139 427,727 

1844, 1843. 1844, 
January, 104 a 10} 10} a 11 9 a 9} 384,471 521,803 
February, 10 a 10} 10; a 10} ja 9 422,137 620,994 
March, 8ta 64 8ja 9 8; a 8} 467,285 744,269 
April, 8 a 8} 8h a 8} fia 9 351,894 603,814 
May, Tia 7} 8 a 8} 8ia 9} 249,097 404,664 
June, Tia 8 8ia 8s 9 a 9} 140,031 218,469 
July, Tia 8 8a 8} 9a 9} 116,846 150,908 
August, Tia 8 8;a 8} 9}a10 95,162 117,453 
September, 6ha 6; Tia 7} 93410 88,181 121,834 
October, 6;a 7 Tia 7h 9; a 10 121,416 167,771 
November, 83a 6h Tia 7h 9} a 10} 256,632 228,803 
December, 5ja 5} 6; a 6} 95 a 10} 307,326 265,669 

OL OT ee ae eee a a 
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The excessive rise which took place 
from September to March was followed 
by a continuous and ruinous fall, which 
has not yet been stayed. The cotton 
bought, and the large stocks held here 
previous to June, did not realize 50 per 
cent. of their valuations. Hence, al- 
though the exports of domestic produce 
are valued in the returns at $100,000,- 
000, probably the amount actually 
available to be drawn for was not $80,- 
000,000, making an actual excess of 
imports of some $22,000,000, instead 
of an apparent excess of exports of 
$2,700,000. An operation somewhat 
similar took place in relation to imports. 
It is impossible to estimate with accu- 
racy the proportion of goods which come 
into the country to be sold here on 
foreign account, and the proceeds to be 
remitted according to the net sales, and 
that proportion which is ordered on 
American account, and which is paid 
for at the invoice price. The whole 
amount of dutiable imports was $83,- 
688,620, which was the foreign cost. 
On these imports a serious loss has 
been sustained, from causes similar to 
those which promoted the speculation 
in cotton. These were, the belief that 


Dutiable Imports, foreign cost .........+-.- 
Ten per cent. Charges. ..sccscccssecsecvee 


Gross Duties ....... 


Total cost of Goods......... 


This would amount to $16,737,724, and 
if one-half was made on foreign account, 
there would be $8,378,862 less to be 
remitted, which would reduce the ba- 
lance of imports to $13,621,138. The 
stiff rate of exchange, which has kept 
firmly at or about par since last June, 
although at this season a fall generally 
takes place, is an indication that this 
has been nearly the true amount of ad- 
verse balance resulting from a most 
disastrous year’s business, which, had 


Tolls. 1841. 
Ohio Canals, 516,856 
Pennsylvania Canals, 1,079,896 
New York “ 2,034,882 

Total, 3,631,634 
Receipt per New York 

Canals to the Hudson. 

Flour, bbls. 1,647,492 


Wheat, bush. 

Butter and Lard, Ibs. 
Cheese, lbs. 

Merchandise cleared, tons. 


761,055 
16,157,653 
14,171,081 

132,841 
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the prosperity of the country would, 
alter so long a stagnation, rapidly re- 
vive. It was known that the small 
trade of 1842-3 had lett stocks of goods 
small, and the country stores nearly 
exhausted of supplies. In the winter 
and spring, country dealers freely re- 
plenished their stocks, calculating upon 
an improved trade consequent upon the 
anticipated “home market,” to be 
brought about by legislative enactments. 
These purchases of the shopkeepers 
encouraged the jobbers in larger trans- 
actions, which influenced additional im- 
ports. Towards the close of the year 
the whole movement became checked. 
Produce continued very low. The sales 
of the shopkeepers, being by no means 
so large as they anticipated, they dimi- 
nished their purchases in the fall, job- 
bers bought less, and to effect sales of 
the large imports, a fall in prices was 
necessary, and an increase in credits. 
The losses sustained on the imports 
have been estimated as high as the du- 
ties, or 35 percent. Probably 20 per 
cent. would more than cover them; as 
for instance, the cost of the goods has 
been as follows : 


. $83,688,620 
8,368,862 
28,500,000 





ow 


$120,557,481 


eee eee ee 


it not been for the interference of go- 
vernment, would have proved one of 
unusual profit. All the elements ex- 
isted, at home and abroad, of most sue- 
cessful business, but have all been neu- 
tralized by injudicious legislation. 

The internal trade of the country 
may be indicated, by the tolls of the 
public works of three States, and the 
movement of some of the leading arti- 
cles of produce at the leading points, 
as follows: 











1842. 1843. 1844. 
475,572 473,554 544,949 
920,499 1,019,401 1,164,325 

1,749,197 2,081,590 2,432,389 
3,145,227 3,574,545 4,141,663 
1,577,555 077,708 2.209,672 
928,347 827,346 1,131,539 
19,182,930 24,215,700 22,202,700 
19,004.61! 3. «= 24,336,260 26,598,300 
94,213 113,686 90,946 
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Received at Cleveland, 
by Ohio Canals. 


Wheat, bush. 1,664,421 
Flour, bbls. 441,425 
Pork, * 29,794 
Coal, bush. 478,370 
Ashes, Ibs. 100,111 
Butter, “ 1,463,280 
Cheese, 58,148 
Bacon, “ 1,881,271 
Lard, s 961,161 
Wool, « 107,805 
Tron and Nails, lbs. 3,905,417 
Pig iron, " 968,150 
Cleared on Ohio Canals. 
Salt, Ibs. 59,773 
Merchandise, lbs. 15,163,747 
Gypsum, “ 1,532,129 
Shipped last from Pittsburgh 

per Pennsy!vania Canals. 
Flour, bbls. 
Bacon, lbs. 
Beef, bbis. 
Pork, “ 
Wool, Ibs, 
Cotton, “ 
Tobacco, Ibs. 
Lard and Tallow, lbs. 
Butter and Cheese, “ 
Imported via canal. 
Dry Goods, Ibs. 
Groceries and Coffee, lbs. 
Brooms, ss 
Hardware, é¢ 
Queensware, “ 
Received at New Orleans, 

down the river. 
Bacon, hhds. and casks, 27,231 
Butter, packages, 14,767 
Beef, bbls. 33,262 
Pork, “ 216,074 
Pork, Ibs. 9,744,220 
Cotton, bales, 21,288 
Tobacco, hhds. 54,607 
Sugar, = 
Corn, sacks, 268,537 
Cheese, casks, 1,852 
Coal, bbls. 221,233 3 
Flour, “ 426,194 
Hemp, hhds. 450 
Lard, packages, 320,916 
Lead, pigs, 434,167 
Wheat, bbls. and sacks, 262 


The increase here is marked and 
uniform. The resources of the western 
States have poured through the canals 
and avenues to market, accumulating 
upon the sea-board, and lowering prices, 
while the external trade of the country 
has evinced a considerable falling off, 
a fact which has in an eminent degree 
tended to depress prices of produce, 
while those of imported and manufac- 
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1,311,665 813,536 1,000,079 
492,711 577,369 511,710 
53,272 13,177 36,653 
466,844 387,834 560,842 
584,851 1,082,733 1,339,694 
1,115,056 «1,008,387 —-1, 206,935 
250,202 215.819 90,010 
1,267,245 1,926,666 1,722,628 
1,311,185 1,649,835 1,546,365 
199,803 391,138 748,916 
3,172,862 7,008,140 6,945.7 16 
1,924,286 2,891,551 —-2,103,840 
49,456 44,310 79,579 
10,091,803 12,822,725 —11,843.265 
1,789,422 2,064,955 —«-2,429,720 
114,103 130,858 110,452 
13,286,223 23,004,922 19,105,805 
75,099 
2,658 3,124 25,531 
1,268,733 2,500,709 3,166,969 
952,985 1,080,337 1,125,746 
13,998,348 18,173,849 17,303,415 
1,362,685 2,673,123 —«- 2,666,029 
956,454 1,433,266 «1,645,472 
14,540,412 21,390,266 29,758,319 
4,952,577 13,061,951 14,201,073 
14,106,698 17,838,936 18,821,166 
2,324,519 5,288,527 «8,417,359 
1,080,175 1,750,075 4,565,005 
22.725 30,156 38,633 
12,075 19,424 19,331 
17,455 17,549 49 365 
241, 142 204,613 412,928 
4,051,869 6,814,750 7,792,000 
749,267 1,088,870 895,375 
68,058 89,891 81,249 
50,920 65,036 51816 
338.709 427,552 360,052 
2.710 3,502 12,583 
140,582 255,568 227,788 
439,688 521,175 502,507 
1,211 16,873 38,962 
384,975 413,844 493,270 
472,556 571,948 639,269 
134,806 118,248 86,014 
tured goods have increased. It is ob- 


servable, that the quantity of merchan- 
dise sent west through the New York 
canals, and the Ohio canal, at Cleve- 
land, is much less this year than last. 
The estimated value of the merchandise 
imported at Cleveland, was $300 per 
1000 lbs., which givesa value for 1843, 
of $3,647,850. 


The prices were gradually rising 
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through the year, until they reached a 
level which embraced the tariff duties, 
or 35 per cent.; this would make the 
cost of the imports for 1844, $4,737,306, 
or $1,000,000 more money for a less 
quantity of goods, thus furnishing an 


additional indication of the paralyzing 
nature of government restrictions. 

The finances of the United States 
have considerably improved, according 
to the official statements, which are as 
follows : 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR FIVE PERIODS, 


Receirts. 1841, 1842. 
Customs, 14,481,997 18,176,720 
Lands, 1,470,295 1,375,887 
Miscellaneous, 120,260 


Loans & notes, 14,339,480 14,808,735 


30,291,772 34,452,702 


EXPENDITURES. 


Ordinary, 26,394,343 23,921,057 
Account of debt, 5,698,380 8,477,848 


Total, 32,092,724 32,398,906 


The receipts from the customs for the 
year have been large, under the circum- 
stances which we have detailed above ; 
but with the close of the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, the state of the markets 


9 months, to June 30, 1843—37 








Six months, 1844, year Ist quarter, 
1843. ends June 30, 1845, 

7,046,843 26,183,570 10,750,000 
897,818 2,059,939 450,000 
120,663 261,007 25,500 


12,479,707 1,877,181 





SS ———————  —- 


20,545,033 30,381,700 11,225,500 


10,698,391 19,960,054 6,676,660 
861,607 12,998,773 557,184 


11,559,998 32,958,827 





7,233,844 


changed, so as by no means to bear out 
the estimates of the Secretary for the 
next two years, which are $31,000,000 
perannum. ‘The average rates of du- 
ties have been as follows : 


-84 per cent. of dutiable imports. 


12 « © Sept. 30,1843—35.05 « « « 
“« « € June 30, 1844—33.85 66 ss 6 


This continually decreasing average 
evinces a disposition to avoid the im- 
port of those articles on which the duty 
is the highest, and which are most 
easily smuggled, showing the prohibi- 
tive nature of such duties. There are, 
however, sufficient funds in the Treas- 
ury to redeem the remainder of the 
debt of $5,600,000, which will mature 
January, 1845, aflording a gratifying re- 
sult when we consider the diffic ulties 
encountered in the contraction of the 
debt. It evinces to foreign nations the 
fact that however delinquent from un- 
fortunate circumstances, some of the 
members of the Union may be, the 
great body of the people have both the 
ability and the will to discharge their 
obligations. It is, however, true that 
the same results would have been more 
easily obtained, had the spirit of the 
compromise act been adhered to, and 
$26,000,000 of revenue raised from 


6 6 “ ee ee 


sc 666 Sept. 30, 1844—31.2 


$130,000,000 of imports, instead of 
from $84,000,000. ‘The trade of the 
country would have been far more ac- 
tive, the exports greater, and the indi- 
vidual taxes less. 

The payment of the government debt 
is not the only source of gratification 
as far as public credits are concerned. 
The State of New York is about pay- 
ing off $2,500,000, South Carolina has 
paid $500,000 as the first instalment 
on an equal sum, and other payments 
are taking place calculated to reduce 
the amount of outstanding obligations, 
while the ascendency of the Democratic 
policy is likely to restrict further issues. 
The revenues of the State of Ohio 
have improved in a manner which 
shows that at least within her precincts 
there is no indisposition to pay taxes. 
The debt of Ohio, January, 1845, is as 
follows : 


Se Ne ee ee a ae) ae 


/ 
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Interest. Redeemable. Amount. Interest. Payable. 
Stock, 5p. c. 1850 400,000 00 20,000 00 New York. 
S. 1856 150,000 00 7,500 00 6 
& 6 « 1850 4,043,658 76) 
« 6 « 1856 3,412,779 24 9 es r 
« 6 « 1860 6,855,181 00 { ee . 
* 6 « 1870 667,063 50 ) 
- . 1850 1,500,000 00 105,000 00 " 
Notes payable in N. Y. 17,028,682 50 1,031,220 95 
School Fund 6 p. e. ‘Treasery, 1,424,+42 64 86,830 14 Treasury. 
Domestic Bonds, 734,869 36 44,092 16 “ 

« Script, & 29,432 27 1,765 92 = 
Surplus Revenue, 66 141,925 01 8,515 52 “ 
Total Debt, 19,359,751 78 1,172,424 69 
Deduct Sinking Fund, 83,000 00 4,980 00 

19,276,751 78 1,167,444 59 


The expenditure for interest has been met as follows : 
RECEIPTS OF CANAL FUND. 





Tolls of public works, 544,949 84 
Repairs and expenses, 166,212 53 
Sinking fond, 25,000 00 191,212 53 
—_—— — $353,736 31 
Canal tax, 632,926 55 
General revenue, lands, &c. 55,477 79 
oceans 688,306 34 
\Total receipts, $1,042,141 65 


The valuation of taxable property and amount of taxes, in Ohio, has for 
seven years been as follows : 


AMOUNT OF TAXES IN OHIO, WITH CANAL TOLLS, AND AMOUNT OF BANK INTEREST. 




















1832. 1838. 1840. 1844. 

State and canal tax, 264,954 432,093 562,993 948,996 
County and school tax, 256,124 578,202 557,940 632,532 
Road tax, 83,233 184,921 168,623 178,559 
Township and poor, 46,201 133,983 161,088 197,004 
Corporation building, &c., 112,946 130,493 199,406 
Lawyers and physicians, 7,706 3,605 4,889 6,473 
School-houses, 5,256 17,207 15,382 
Delinquencies, 3,388 41,213 146,603 132,307 
Total, $685,909 1,498,108 1,749,840 3,340,663 
Canal tolls, 116,830 459,978 522,443 544,949 
Bank interest, 585,114 1,080,000 600,000 180,000 
Total taxes, 1,387,853 3,038,086 2,872,283 4,065,612 

Value of taxable 
property, $72,243,072 106,953,018 112,037,861 136,142,666 


This bank interest is calculated at State, notwithstanding which, the valu- 
six per cent. on the ontstanding loans of ation has doubled in the last twelve 
the Ohio banks, of which the number is years. 
greatly diminished. A large portion of | While Ohio has thus been advancing 
the capitals was owned at the east- under a heavy debt, Indiana has been 
ward, and the profits, together with paying n thing, although equally pro- 
the $1,000,000 drawn annually from gressing in we: ‘Ith and population. The 
Ohio to pay State interests, constituted debt of the State is as follows: 

a great drain upon the resources of the 
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DEBT OF 


Internal improvement, 
Wabash and Erie, 

State Bank, 

Laurenceberg and Ind, R. 
Madison and do. 
Surplus revenue, 

Interest bonds, 7 per cent. 


$15,111,000 


Total, 
State Bank pays interest on - - 
State liable for - - - - 
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8,900,000 
1,727,000 
2,413,000 
221,000 
456,000 
994 000 
1,100,000 
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INDIANA, JANUARY, 1845. 


Redeemed. Outstanding- 
1,064,000 8,536,000 
1,727,000 

2,413,000 

177,000 44,000 
456,000 


294,000 
1 061,000 


— 


36,000 





2,599,0( w) 12,512,000 
- 1,300,000 


$11,122,000 





The annual interest and the amount unpaid January 1, 1845, are as follows: 


Annual interest. 





Am’t due Jan. 1845. 








$100,000 6 per cent. 6,000 4 years 24,000 
36,000 7 per cent. 2,520 24 years 3,300 
10,985,000 5 per cent. 539,300 4 years 2,197,200 
Total, - - . ° ‘ 547,820 2,227,000 
The taxable property of Indiana is as follows : 
TAXABLE PROPERTY OF INDIANA. 
1843. 1844. Increase. 
Polls, 113,262 117,536 4,274 
Land, acres 15,024,866 15,583,247 558,381 
ss value, $55,098,170 56.734:668 1,686,498 


improvements, 
Farm lots, 


21,506,473 


12,454,221 





Total real estate, 
Personal property, 
Corporation stock, 


$89,048,564 
15,094,006 


174,127 


Total personal, 
Total taxable, 


15,268,22° 


$14,317,084 


The amount of property in Indiana 
subject to taxation is nearly as large as 
that of Ohio. Yet the Governor of In- 
diana and most of the Legislature, la- 


State expenses, 
«interest, 
County and road purposes, 


Total, 


The county tax may be reduced $200,- 
000, and by cancelling the Bank bonds, 
$120,000 may be saved on State inte- 


Ohio 1832. 


485,706 
350,890 


21,992,179 

12,805,111 
ESTAS 

91,521,958 


23,889,532 


9,473,094 
8,795,436 
168,575 





8,789,887 
111,262,981 


24,058,107 


115,590,065 


bor under the belief that she cannot 
pay $547,820 per annum besides the 
State expenses. The amount of taxa- 
tion required in Indiana is as follows: 


$98,000 
547,820 
506,415 


1,152,235 





rest, reducing the amount to $830,235. 
The state of Ohio in 1832 as compared 
with Indiana now, is as follows: 


Indiana 1845, 


Population, 957,000 980,000 
Taxable property, 72,243,032 115,590,065 
Taxes, 685,909 830,235 


These are facts 





Now, Ohio not only paid that tax prompt- more than in 1832. 
ly, but has gone on increasing it until it which place beyond dispute the ability 
is now $3,340,667 or near 500 percent. of Indiana to pay, and the payment 
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would be easy but for the pernicious 
issues of Bank and State paper, circu- 
lating as money and undermining her 
resources. It is to be hoped that wis- 
dom will prevail in her councils, and 
that the means of the State will be di- 
rected to their proper objects. 

The Legislature of lilinois has as yet 
done nothing towards its debt. It is 
understood that the negotiation to com- 
promise its affairs has fallen through, 
and some attempts may be made through 
taxation to raise the means of complet- 
ing the canal. 


PENNSYLVANIA REVENUES PLEDGED BY 


Tolls exclusive of motive power, 
Auction duties, 

Tax collaieral inheritance, 
Dividends of stock, 

Escheats, 


Two mill tax, 


Total, 
On hand Nov. 30, 


Interest fund 1845, 
Total interest due in 1845, 


Excess means, 
Add receipts from new one mill tax, 


Total excess interest fund, 


This interest would have been paid 
under the solemn pledge of the State 
faith appropriating their funds to that 
pees. but for the resolution 7th April 
1842, and the acts 27th July 1842, and 
8th April 1840, which deliberate ly vio- 
lated the State faith, and appropriated 
the funds to other purposes. The in- 
come of taxes for the present year, was 
paid under the law as it now exists, ap- 
propriating the funds to the payment of 
the dividends, and nothing but a law- 
less violation of that piedge can prevent 
a renewal of dividends and a restoration 
of State honor. This we trust will not 


1,411,236 89 1,712, 


[ Jan. 


The public anxiety has been great in 
relation to the affairs of the State of 
Pennsylvania, February next being fix- 
ed upon as the period for resuming her 
payments in cash, instead of compound- 
ing it as heretofore by issuing interest 

certificates bearing interest. ‘The debts 
of the State of Pennsylvania were con- 
tracted under a solemn pledge of cer- 
tain revenues to meet the State interest. 
These revenues have during the past 
two years produced the following sums : 


LAW TO THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 


1843. 1844, 
755,155 39 $44,735 77 


59,661 75 68,165 41 
22,337 65 21,631 95 
19,161 29 26,075 96 
1,010 00 500 00 


961,159 O09 
751,210 OL 
369 10 

663,851 88 
2,376,220 98 
1,866,000 00 


857,325 51 
553,911 38 











510, 20 98 
375,605 OL 





$885,825 99 


take place, but that the return of Penn- 
sylvania to the rank which is her due, 
among the States of the Union, will 
soon be hailed by the friends of human 
liberty on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
a signal triumph of republicanism over 
the evils of the paper system. It is in- 
deed a sublime and instructive lesson 
to observe a great pe ople going to the 
polls and voluntarily imposing heavy 
taxes upon themselves, a a matter of 
prince iple, to discharye a debt contracted 
in their name, but from which they have 
derived very little benefit. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first stated meeting of this Society, 
after the summer recess, was held on Tues- 
day evening, October Ist, at the Histori- 
cal Rooms, in the New York University— 
William B. Lawrence, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair, and upwards of one 
hundred members and visitors being pre- 
sent. 

The minutes having been read by John 
Jay, Esq., Recording Secretary, and ap- 
proved, letters were communicated by the 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary, from 
the following gentlemen, viz: A'exander 
Slidell Mackenzie, Esq., presenting Hin- 
ton’s History United States; Major J. D. 
Graham, with a map of the disputed N. E. 
territory, from the government survey; T. 
C. Grattan, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, at 
Boston; Samuel Green Arnold, Esq., of 
Providence, R. I., transmitting donations 
to the library ; J. H. Trumbull, Esq., of 
Stonington, Conn.; Hon. Judge Law, of 
Vincennes, Ill., and B. M. Norman, Esq., 
of New Orleans, presenting a rare collec- 
tion of Mexican antiquities. 

Frederic De Peyster, Esq., the Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary, read letters from 
Dr. Phillippe Boyer, of Paris, presenting 
a copy of his father’s work, ** Des Mala- 
dies Chirurgicales ;” also, from Gen. Ba- 
ron Nahuys Von Burgest, of the Hague, 
to the Hon. Christopher Hughes, Ameri- 
can Minister to the Netherlands, trans- 
mitting to the society several valuable 
works; also, from the Department of 
State of France; from Alexandre Vatte- 
mare, and Messrs. Drapu & Co., of Paris. 

Phe following resolution was then pass- 
ed, viz.: * Resolved, That the thanks of 
this society be tendered to B. M. Norman, 
Esq.. of New Orleans, for his valuable and 
highly interesting collection of Mexican 
antiquities, presented by him to this so- 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 5th, Tuesday evening —The 
stated meeting was held at the Historical 
Rooms—Hon. Avseat Gatiatin, LL.D., 
in the chair. After the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting by the Re- 
cording Seeretaries, letters were read by 
Gen. Wetmore, in the absence of the Cor- 
responding Secretary, from the following 
persons: Mr. J. Phalen, presenting a 
splendid copy of Catesby’s ‘Florida, 
North Carolina,” &e. ; Mr. John F. Wat- 
son, of Philadelphia, presenting copies of 
his * Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania in the Olden Time;” Messrs. Ba- 





ciety; and also, that the offer of a copy of 
his journal (unpu!lished), kept during his 
late tour in Mexico, be gratefully accept- 
ed, and referred to the Publishing Com- 
mittee.” 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, it was re- 
solved, that the Executive Committee 
take the necessary steps for the celebra- 
tion of the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Society. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Marchant, the 
artist, for the donation of an admirable 
portrait of J.Q. ApAms, was also passed. 
Also, a resolution requesting John R. 
Brodhead, Esq., late Historical Agent of 
this State in Burope, to favor the society, at 
its next meeting, with some account of 
his mission. 

Resolutions of condolence and respect- 
ful commemoration, on account of the 
decease of John Pintard, LL.D., one of 
the founders of this society, and of Wil- 
Jiam L. Stone, were also adopted. Ad- 
dresses were made on this occasion by 
Messrs. Philip Hone, Marshall S. Bid- 
well, and P. M. Wetmore. 

A learned and excellent paper was then 
read to the society by William B. Hodg- 
son, Esq., of Savannah, Ga., upon the 
past history and present condition of 
Morocco, Algiers, and the Barbary Regen- 
cies; for which the thanks of the society 
were voted, with the request that a copy 
of the paper be deposited in the archives 
of the society. 

George Gibbs, Esq., then read an inter- 
esting paper on the subject of the royal 
statue, formerly erected in the public 
square called the Bowling Green, in the 
city of New York. 

Mr. Henry R. Schooleraft was appoint- 
ed to the Executive Committee, in place 
of the late Col. Stone, 


MEETING. 


ker & Crane, presenting Sewell’s “ His- 
tory of the Quakers,”’ and from Mr. Vat- 
temare, of Paris, accompanying a large 
and valuable collection of French works, 
chiefly presented by their authors. 

The report of the Librarian, announ- 
cing the additions to the library during 
the preceding month, was then read. 

The arrangements for the celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the society, 
on the 20th November, were then reported 
by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, viz: A special meeting of the so- 
ciety, and an oration by J. Romeyn Brod- 
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head, Esq., to be followed by a public din- 
ner at the New York Hotel. The report 
as accepted. 

The following gentlemen were then de- 
clared elected members of the society, on 
the favorable report of the same com- 
mittee :-— 

CorresronpInG Mremprers—Dr, Willis 
De Hass, Pomeroy, Meigs Co. Ohio; 
Clinton Haring, Detroit, Michigan; Hen- 
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ry O’Reilly, Albany ; 8. S. Randall, do.; 
Robert G. Rankin, Fishkill, Dutchess Co, 

Resipent Members—James Erown, 
William Paxton Hallett, Jonathan Stur- 
gis, Hon. C. P. Daly, Rev. Samuel J. 
Prime, Joisah Lane Lyman Cobb. David 
S. Kennedy, Jacob Harvey, Simeon Bald- 
win, Robert Bolton, Jr. East Chester— 
George Case. New Rochelle—William 
Fairman, Osgood Field. 


SPECIAL MEETING, 


Nov. 20th, 5 o’clock, P. M.—A special 
meeting of the society, on the occasion of 
the fortieth anniversary of its foundation, 
was held at the Historical Rooms, in the 
New York University—Hon. ALsert 
GatvaTin, LL.D. in the chair. There 
was a full attendance of the officers and 
resident members of the society, at the 
hour of meeting, when the delegates from 
the Historical Societies of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode island, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Georgia, together with a 
delegation from the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, were severally introduced. 

The following gentlemen were then de- 
clared elected members of the society, on 
the report of the Executive Committee : 

CorresponpDING Mempers—N., Cruik- 
shank, Ohio; Robert Treat Paine, Bos- 
ton; Marshall Conant, Farmingham, 


Mass.; J. V. L. Pruyn, Albany; Benj. 
F. Thompson, Hempsterd. 

Restipent Mempers—Hickson W. 
Field, Jr.; Gardner 8. Brown, George 
Bell, Augustus H. Ward, Jona. H. Doug- 
las, W. Van Norden, Robert Dodge, Hi- 
ram Fuller, John C. Sherman, Jos. R. 
Gleeson, Jos. L. Bosworth, George Endi- 
cott. 

The society, with its guests, then pro- 
ceeded to the “ Church of the Messiah,’’ 
when a learned discourse was pronounced 
by J. Romeyn Bropneap, Esq., late 
Historical Agent of the State of New 
York in Europe. After the address, 
nearly three hundred members and visit- 
ers of the society, including their distin- 
guished guests, sat down to a sumptuous 
dinner, at the New York Hotel. 
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We hear of few literary projects at the 
present moment, apart from the embel- 
lished works of the season. In thede- 
partment of Medical Science, we have 
at length to announce the appearance 
of the first volume of Velpeau’s Work 
on Operative Surgery, translated by P. 
S. Townsend, M. D., under the super- 
vision of and with notes and illustra- 
tions by Valentine Mott, M. D., accom- 
panied by some three hundred wood 
cuts incorporated in the text. In the 
opinion of a competent medical friend, 
this celebrated work will be found the 
most important and useful production 
in Surgery ever issued in America. 
We are assured that the whole volume, 
consisting of over nine hnndred pages, 
has been revised withthe most exact 
care, under the critical inspection of 
Dr. Mott, the valuable results of whose 
labors during a long life devoted to this 





department of science are herein em- 
bodied; while the notes of the accom- 
plished translator bring the work up to 
the improvements and advanced state of 
Operative Surgery at the present day. 
This first portion includes that part of 
the subject technically termed Minor 
Surgery ; the remaining volumes, which 
will be ready for publication early in 
the ensuing spring, will comprise the 
other divisions of the subject. H. G. 
Langley is the publisher. 

Another work of interest to the profes- 
sion is Dr. Williams’ § American Medi- 
cal Biography,’ or Memoirs of eminent 
physicians recently deceased. Although 
the work is necessarily a compilation, 
it seems to have been prepared with 
much care and fidelity ; it embr«ces no- 
tices of a large number of the most 
distinguished medical men of the Uni- 
ted States who have died since 1825. 
The volume, which extends to 660 
pages, is embellished by a considerable 
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number of Portraits, which impart an 
additional value to the work; and we 
cannot but believe that it will prove 
highly interesting as a compendious 
obituary of those who have shed lustre 
on the profession by contributing to the 
advancement of its interests in by-gone 
days. Copies may be obtained at 
Langley’s Medical bookstore, 8 Astor 
House. 

The January number of the New York 
Journal of Medicine, of which the late 
Dr. Forry was the well known editor, 
will comprise an obituary notice of the 
deceased from the pen of Dr. James 
Stewart, accompanied by some remarks 
connected with the post-mortem exam- 
ination from the penof Dr. C. A. Lee, 
which will be found highly interesting 
to the physiological student. We are 
happy to learn that the two works 
which Dr. F. had just completed previ- 
ous to his demise, are about to be pub- 
lished early in the spring in London and 
this city. One is, ‘On the Develop- 
ments of Man’s Faculties, and the 
Laws of his Mortality and Reproduc- 
tion, viewed in their relation to Hyvio- 
logy,’ &c. The otheron Physical Geo- 
graphy in connexion with Animal Econ- 
omy. The former is said to be a work 
of amazing labor, being deduced from 
st tistical observations collected from 
all known sources, and one which will 
doubtless give to the author a distin- 
guished,—and we regret it is only such 
—posthumous reputation. We earn- 
estly hope the noble essay to do honor 
to his memory by the erection of a suit- 
able monument in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, willspeedily be consummated; and 
that every member of the profession 
will esteem ita privilege to contribute 
his aid to so worthy an object. Forry 
lived and Jabored for science ; and it is 
mete requital that his professional col- 
leagues make a public recognition of 
this from a feeling of fraternal regard, 
no less than the claims of eminent 
merit and personal worth. 

Mr Simms’ ‘ Life of Marion’ has passed 
into a third edition in less than as many 
months,—a sufficient evidence of its 
acceptability with the public. Besides 
the onerous duties of a newly elected 
member of the Legislature of South 
Carolina, this gentleman has just em- 
barked in another literary enterprise— 
in the editorial charge of his ‘ Southern 
Monthly Magazine’—a periodical of 
light literature, which is designed to 
occupy the place of the ¢ Orion.’ 

D. Appleton & Co., have in press, The 
Life and Correspondence of Dr. Ar- 
nold, edited by Rev. A. P. Stanley, 2 
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volumes of English edition, in 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines, by Dr. Ure, being a 
supplement to his Dictionary, 1 volume 
of 300 pages and 200 wood cuts. 

Rural Economy, in its relations with 
Chemistry, Physics and Meteorelogy, 
by M. Boussaingault, translated by 
George Low, | vol. 12 mo. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Andrew Reid, A. M., of Glasgow, 
1 vol. 12 mo. 

Stable Economy, by John Stewart, of Ed- 
inburgh, revised and enlarged by John 
Allen, editor of the Agriculturist, 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

Modern Cookery in all its branches, by 
Eliza A-ton. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

The Two Apprentices; a Tale by Mary 
Howitt—forming an addition io the 
series of “ Tales fur the People and 
their Children.” 

Of the many embellished, books of the 
season, we notice Griswold’s edition of 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetical Writings, a 
beautiful duodecimo volume, illustrated 
by several elegantly engraved plates, 
and a new Portrait of the admired po- 
etess. Tuckerman has prefixed a very 
admirable Essay on her genius and pro- 
ductions, which imparts additional at- 
traction to a volume otherwise charm- 
ing in itself. Sorin and Ball, of Phila- 
delphia, are the publishers, and great 
credit is due to the excellent taste they 
have displayed in the typography and 
pictorial embellishments of the work. 
Its appearance is opportune, for few 
works of its class possess higher claims 
to preference among the hosts of ornate 
books of the present day. 

Strong, of this city, has just issued a neat 
reprint of Leech’s illustrated edition of 
Nursery Ditties, ornamented by an em- 
blazoned cover, printed in colors and 
gold. 

Among the many works admirably adapt- 
ed to convey religious instruction while 
they amuse, the writings of Charlotte 
Elizabeth may claim prominent rank. 
The new cabinet uniform edition of her 
works in 10 volumes, just issued by J. 
S. Taylor & Co., comprising “ Personal 
Reflections,’ ‘Floral Biography,” 
“Letters from Ireland,” ‘ Judah’s 
Lion,” “Siege of Derry,” * Helen 
Fleetwood,” “Wrongs of Women,” 
and her last work illustrative of the 
troublous times of Ireland and her early 
religious persecution, entitled “the 
Rockite,’’—a volume of thrilling inter- 
est; alvo her * Poetical Writings,”— 
form a beautiful series, which the bet- 
ter judgment of many will not hesitate 
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to prefer to the gaudily decked books of 
the day, whose vocation is rather orna- 
ment than utility. Many thousands 
have been sold of the several works by 
this extremely pleasant and instructive 
authoress, and prolific as her volumes 
have become, the reading community 
have as yet evinced no disposition to 
grow weary of her productions. 

E. Walker, of this city, has just ready, a 
little manual entitled “ The Recruit,” a 
compilation of exercises and move- 
ments of Infantry, Riflemen, &e., by 
Captain J. T. Cairns. It will find 
a ready welcome from the members of 
the several military companies of our 
own and the other States—as it com- 
prises the information sought by all 
such in martial training, &c. 

A new Literary entreprise is immediately 
to appear, under good auspices, con- 
structed we believe somewhat upon the 
model of the London Examiner, enti- 
tled ‘The Broadway Journal.” We 
hear that Mr. Briggs, the facetious 
author of ‘ Harry Franco,’ ‘The Haunt- 
ed Merchant,’ &c., is to assume the 
editorial chair, and expectation may 
well be aroused at the announcement 
of such a name—almost like Hood’s,— 
symonymous with keen irony and caus- 
tic wit. 

In the whole circle of polite litera- 

ture, we scarcely know of any produc- 

tion in modern time, that has been hon- 
ored with such lavish encomiums as 
the celebrated work, by Mad. De 

Staél, entitled § Corinne or Italy ;’—a 

new edition of which has recently ap- 

peared from the press of H. G, Langley. 

On its first appearance the French capi- 

tal was eloquent in its enthusiastic 

bursts of applause. We find the fol- 
lowing analytical criticism by one of 
the leading pens of Paris: 


























“Tn literature, strictly so called, and out of the 
sphere of politics, * Corinne’ is the master-piece of 
Mad. De Stacl. It is the shining, immortal work 
that first acquired her a rank among great writers. 
It is a work of genius in which two different ob- 
jects, a romance and a picture of Italy, are inti- 
mately amalgamated: it is at once a work of art 
and a work of feellng—a poem and a display of 
the heart. There is an extreme freshness and 
Vivacity in the expressions, yet we perceive in 
them an ingenious erudition. The latter part of 
the work forms a complete contrnst with the be- 
ginning : the most gloomy tint pervades it, exhi- 
biting what may be termed a fearful display of 
the talent of depicting grief—thore nice shades 
which mark the degrees of sorrowful feeling and 
fix, if the expression may be allowed, the fugitive 
miseries of the heart. The multitude of eloquent 
passages and enchanting piciures which adorn 
this extraordinary production, do not impairin the 
least the interest of the fiction, ns the suthoress 
has skilfully introduced the digressions only where 
the progress of the aciion is suspended, when the 
reader is even afraid of its resuming its course, 
and when he enjoys a moment of repose so much 
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the more becanse he is sensible of an approaching 
storm. Twogeneral ideas are, without the read 
er’s sus} ecting it, continually discussed throughout 
the work,—they are domestic happiness and the 
pleasures of imagination, shining genius contrasted 
with modest and rigid virtue, while the pleadings 
for and against these two kinds of existence ap- 
pear to be equally powerful, till at length both 
become harmoniously blended in the sublime ideal 
creation of the author's genius. ‘The writings of 
Madame de Stael appear to belong to a new age ; 
they announce, as they tend to produce, another 
period in society and literature—an age of strong, 
generous, animated thoughts—seatiments proceed- 
ing from the depths of the human heart; so that 
on a second or third reading we become impressed 

with ideas, which with surprise we discover in a 

passing inspection had esc np d our notice. 

“* Corinne’ is a work adapted to all readers. 
From its brilliant pictures the artist may derive 
fresh enthusiasm, with new means of expressing 
it; the learned may acquire ingenious compari 
sons and new imagery ; the tourist to the claseic 
land of the old world, the most important and 
judicious hints ; and to the critic the observations 
of a mind admirably fitted for acquiring correct 
opinions ; in a word, it isa work which has com- 
pelled the suffrages of all, and commanded uni- 
versal praise.” 

Another authority in literary censorship 
—the Edinburgh Review—is found 
scarcely less earnest in its praise: and 
it will be remembered that one of the 
greatest of British statesmen, the late 
Sir James Mackintosh, once wrote as 
follows: “I swallow Corinne slowly, 
that | may taste every drop; I prolong 
my enjoyment, and really dread its ter- 
mination. Powerful] and extraordinary 
book :—a single sentence has excited 
more feeling, and exercised more rea- 
son than the most faultless models of 
elegance !” 

Mr. Josiah Gregg, who has been on a 
visit to the city of some two or three 
weeks, and whose graphie and pictur- 
esque volumes, ‘* Commerce of the Prat- 
ries,” have made him so well known to 
the reading community, has just left for 
h's present residence on the confines of 
Mexico—Shreveport, La. He has been 
diligently occuped in preparing and 
revising his work for a second edition ; 
and we are happy to be able to add that 
it is the intention of his publisher to 
issue a new edition early next month ; 
which will comprise some important 
improvements and emendations, includ- 
ing an index, glossary, Kc. 

The following allusions to that prima 
donna of English song—Miss Barrett, 
are so choice that we are induced to 
trench a little upon the patience of our 
readers by transcribing largely from the 
paper. 

The opinion expressed in Mr. Griswold’s 
recent collection of English poetry that 
Miss Barrett is destined to take her 
place at the head of the female poets of 
Great Britain, is sustained by the chief 
oigans of critical opinion in England 
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and in this country. Leigh Hunt, in 
his Feast of the Violets, has spoken of 
her as “* Tennyson’s fair sister ’—fig- 
uratively, of course—although another 
impression has prevailed: she is related 
to that poet only in intellect—witness 
the courtship of Lady Geraldine in her 
new volumes ;—but she has for cousin, 
we believe, another poet, Mr. Kennyon, 
whom the Examiner has lately charged 
with being of the select few “ who 
write too little.” A blessed relation- 
ship, and of a kind of which few in this 
age of multifarious versifying could 
make boast. 

The lines of light which have lately pierced 
the length of the periodical press, in Eng- 
land and America, in the name of Miss 
Barrett, have been shot out of the 
darkness of a sick room in Wimpole 
street, London. The fair poetess has 
lived in a cloud, we believe, for many 
years; seen by few, heard of by many, 
and quiring away in the seclusion of 
ill-health, so delicate at times as to shut 
from her the very light of day; calm 
through the chill winter as the sleeping 
swallow, and chirping as fresh with 
better spirits and a new life as the 
summer draws on. She is the daughter 
of an India merchant (a princely fa- 
ther he needs must be to whom a dedi- 
cation such as her’s could be inscribed !) 
living at the West End. Her occupa- 
tion is, as it has been for many years, li- 
terature, in its highest forms of medita- 
tion and poetry. She has a wide cor- 
respondence; and her new volumes, 
recently published, have added to her 
list of friends some of the most distin- 
guished names in England. Among 
those she ranks THomas CARLYLE, 
Harriet Martineau, Mr. Horne, 
Miss Mitrronrp, and a publisher who 
can always be worthily classed with 
the good and great, Enwarp Moxon. 
Her acquisitions in literature are of the 
widest range; and she regards with 
particular good-will the promise of her 
own day in writers like Ropert Brown- 
ING, TreNNyson, Crartes DIcKENs, 
and others of the new generation. But 
when we say that she acknowledges a 
profound interest in the rising hope and 
prospect of America, in literature of a 
true order and spirit, we are sure to 
seize the attention of the public by a 
link which brightens and grows firmer 
every day. It cannot be denied, we 
think, that the popular heart of this 
country is stirred at this time by desires 
in behalf of literature which nothing 
but the truest and noblest efforts of her 
authors can satisfy. It is fell on many 
hands that the new times demand new 
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speakers, and that the pens of the 
country should move to a higher music 
than any have heretofore attained. If 
the cycles of the country are to be mea- 
sured by the order of the Presidential 
successions, we would say, let the four 
years now coming form a lJustrum of 
fresh endeavor and nobler art! 

new historical romance, entitled “ The 
Border Wardens,” by Mrs. Ponsonby, is 
announced as just ready; also, in 
monthly numbers, illustrated, “ Fanny, 
the Little Milliner, or the Rich and the 
Poor,” by Chas. Poneroft; Cruikshank 
has a new monthly periodical in prepa- 
ration, to appear on Jan. 1, entitled 
“ George Cruikshank’s Table-Book,” 
edited by Gilbert A’Beckett, and will 
include contributions by some of the 
leading writers of the day. Another pe- 
riodical js to emanate from Scotland, 
entitled * Edinburgh Tales,” conducted 
by Mr. Johnston, author of “ Elizabeth 
de Bruce,” &c. Mrs. Norton has a 
new poem, just ready, entitled “ The 
Child of the Islands,” &e. “ Valentine 
McClutchy, the Irish Agents, or Chron- 
icles of the Castle Cumber Property,” 
by W. Carleton. A volume of poems, 
entitled ‘The Pilgrim of Beauty, The 
Cottager’s Sabbath,” &c., by 8. Mul- 
lin, with twenty-three vignette illus- 
trations, uniform with ‘ ‘Rogers’ Italy,” 
&c. Lady Blessington has a new ro- 
mance, just ready, entitled “ Strathern.” 


Mr. Simms’s Lire or MArion.—So spon- 


taneous and universal has been the de- 
mand for this new production, that we 
learn the publisher had to put a third 
edition to press. A desire to peruse, 
in ‘legible lines,” the patriotic deeds 
of our forefathers, is evidently on the 
increase amongst us; and we are hap- 
py to find so compétent a pen as that of 
Mr. Simms thus promptly echoing to 
the call;—presenting us with so 
admirable a volume on the public 
life and services of one who will 
ever rank foremost among _ the 
Worthies of our Revolutionary strug- 
gles. Asa historiographer, Mr. Simms 
has presented unequivocal evidence of 
eminent ability, both in the work to 
which we refer, and by his “ History of 
South Carolina,’ which has vassed 
through several editions; and, as we 
hear itis his design, to devote himself 
more to works of a historical character 
than those of his hitherto favorite de- 
partment of fictitious and poetical liter- 
ature, we are the more gratified at the 
success of this, his first essay of the 
kind. The following are his fortheom 

ing works :—A Life of Sumter; a Life of 
Paul Jones, deduced from original and 
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authentic documents, which will, it is 
expected, impart much new information 
relating to the career of this noted 
privateer. Another literary project is 
a revised edition of Capt. Smith’s His- 
tory of Virginia, a work long out of 
print, but one of authority and value. 
Mr. Simms will collate the work with 
all the existing records, and superadd 
much interesting matter relating to the 
Travels of Capt. Smith; to which he 
will also append an original memoir. 
We quote the words of a recent British 
critic—the editor of the London edition 
of some of Mr. Simms’ writings—he 
says, “ His descriptive powers are of 
the very first order, and in his sketches 
of character, there is no writer that bet- 
ter understands the art of bringing out 
the salient features in high relief, and 
of impressing an individuality upon the 
portraiture that fixes the image perfect- 
ly in our mind, where it remains like 
the figure of one we have intimately 
known. “The Yemassee” is one 
of his best works; but it is in that ex- 
traordinary work, the * Confession, or 
the Blind Heart,” that the genius and 
talents of Mr. Simms shine forth in 
their greatest splendor. It opens a 
new and virgin mine in the treasures of 
romance, which only needs cultivation 
to produce the choicest fruits. The 
more carefully and attentively it is pe- 
rused, the more satisfied will the reailer 
be that the work could only have 
emanated from a mind deeply skilled in 
the subtleties of the human heart, and 
capable of unfolding with force and 
truth, the workings of its most fearful 
passions and impulses in the most hid- 
den recesses.’ This is undoubtedly a 
proud distincticn, especially when sub- 
mitted to a canon of criticism which is 
not generally very lavish in its awards 
of merit to writers of the Western 
Hemisphere. We subjoin the opinions 
of two or three home critics on the 
above work, among the highest authori- 
ties in American criticism :—“ One of 
the most interesting of recent produc- 
tions of the press: full of incident, by 
flood and fiel1.”’—**It is a work of in- 
finite merit, and will be read with cor- 
responding interest.”—* Few charac- 
ters have stood out more boldly on our 
Revolutionary Annals, who have sup- 
plied more interesting and exciting ma- 
terials for the historian than that of 
General Marion; and it is not saying 
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too much to claim for the work before 
us, no less the merit of accredited his- 
torical truth, than the most stirring and 
absorbing attributes of high wrought 
fiction.” —** The style employed in the 
biography is among the best examples 
of descriptive narrative we have seen 
for some time. The work is full of in- 
terest, and we believe it will add ma- 
terially to Mr. Simms’s reputation as a 
writer.” 


ENGLISH. 


Our announcements of the British press, 


last month, were so numerous, that we 
have few additions to make in our pre- 
sent issue. The following comprise 
the remainder :—A Life of Prince Tal- 
leyrand, by Thackeray ; a new work, 
by the author of “* The Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” entitled ‘ Mount Sorel ;” 
Things Old and New,” by the racy 
author of “ The Subaltern ;” “ Letters 
from the Orient,” translated from the 
German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, 
by the author of “Caleb Stukeley.” 


Dr. Beattie, we are happy to find, has in 


preparation for the press, the Papers 
and an Auto-biographical sketch of the 
life of Campbell, the poet. 


The following are announced as in press, 


by Newby, the London publisher :— 
*« Life at full-length,” by Mark Merri- 
vane; “ Anti-Coningsby, or the New 
Generation Grown Old;” * St. Etien- 
ne” a novel; * The Antiquarian and 
Architectural Year Book,” in which 
will be gathered into one view all anti- 
quarian discoveries and proceedings for 
the year, both in primeval and medie- 
val antiquities; another tothe long st 
of books, intended for Christmas and 
New-Year’s pastime, entitled “ The 
Poetical Book of Fate,” respectfully ad- 
dressed to all who know how to be mer- 
ry and wise. 


Miss Jewsbury announces a new pro- 


duction, styled “ Zoe, the history of 
two lives:” another new collection of 
poems is announced by 8. Mullen, enti- 
tled “ The Pilgrim of Beauty, the Cot- 
tage Sabbath,” &c. A new work on 
Australia, by Hodgkinson, is also about 
to be issued immediately, comprising 
a description of the natives, their man- 
ners, costumes and customs, &c.; the 
geology, natural productions, and re- 
sources, &c. of that country. 
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